The  following  List  contains  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  Patrons  and  Subscribers  to 


r^ 


Vx.  MONTGOMERY  MAIITIN'S  NEW  WOEK, 

HE    BllITISH    COLONIES. 


HER     MOST 


THE 


II.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  KENT.      |      II.U.II. 

The  Duke  of  Clevel.vnd,  K.G. 

The  Makqvis  of  Dowxsiiike. 

Karl  Guey,  Secretary  of  State  fcir  the  Colonics. 

The  Eakl  of  Cl.\rexuox,  Lord-Lieuteiumt  of  Ireland. 

The  Earl  of  "W.arwick. 

The  Eakl  of  Elgin  &  Kincardine,  Gov.-Gen.  of  Canada. 

The  Earl  of  Lincoln,  M.l'. 

The  Earl  of  Dartmoutu. 

The  E.ARL  of  Derby. 

General  Viscount  Combermere,  G.C.B.,  G.C.IL,  P.C. 

Bishop  of  Exeter. 

Le  Comm.indeur  Marques  Lishoa. 

Count  C.alorado,  the  Austrian  .Minister. 

Lord  Howard  De  AValden,  G.C.H. 

Lord  Willoughby  D'Eresby,  I'.C. 

Lord  "Wenlock. 

Lord  Talbot  De  MAL.miDE. 

Lord  Leigh. 

Lord  Lov.wt. 

Lord  Ke.ane. 

Lord  Erskine. 

Lord  "Willi.wi  Powlett,  M.P. 

The  DE.4.N  of  Exeter. 

Archdeacon  Bartholomew,  Exeter. 

Sir  W.  Somerville,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland. 

Sir  Thomas  Kedinoton,  Uj^der  Secretarv,  ditto. 

Sir  T.  O'Brien,  Bart,  M.P.,  Lord  Mayor  "of  Dublin. 

Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Ackl.and,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  Charles  Forbes,  Bart. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.C.B. 

The  Kight  Hon.  Fox  M.\ULE,  M.P.,  Secretary-at-War. 

The  Hon.  J.  P.  AVard,  Brighton. 

The  Hon.  F.  H.  F.  Berkeley,  M.P. 

Sir  John  H.  Pelly,  Bart. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  C.  Cust,  Windsor  Castle. 

The  Hon.  Colonel  Charles  Grey,  Windsor  Castle: 

Spencer  Horatio  AVali-ole,  Esq.,  Ci.C,  M.P. 

J.  Macgregor,  Esq  ,  M.P. 

M.vjor-General  Alfred  Richards,  C.B. 

Rear-Admir.vl  Prescut  r,  I'urtsea. 

Rear-Admiral  Capel,  Portsea. 

Mathew  Forstlr,  Esq.,  M.P. 

A.  Branton,  D.D.,  University  College  Library,  Edhihurgh. 

Sir  J.iliES  Axdekson,  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow. 

Sir  a.  Allison,  Glasgow. 

M.uoR  Daui-.eny,  C.B.,  Dublin. 

J.  Bramby  Moore,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Liverpool. 

D.  Fulciier,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Southwold. 
Sir  Robert  Kane. 

Sir  AViLLi.iM  Fielden,  Bart.,  Blackburn. 
W.  Keogh,  Esq.,  M.P. 

E.  S.  GoocH,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Board  of  National  Education,  Dublin  (Six  Cojiics.) 
Rev.  Doctor  Sadlter,  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Hon.  Colonel  A.  A.  Dalzell,  -IHth  Regiment  of  Foot. 
Colonel  Browne,  Commr.  of  Metropn.  Police,  Dublin. 
Colonel  Columb,  IMilitary  School,  Pha^nix  Park,  Dublin. 
PowLETT  ScROPE.  Esq.,  M.P.,  Bulgrave  Square,  London. 
C.  E.  Steuart,  Ei^q.,  Secretary  to  the  London  and  North 

Western  Railway  Com))any,  ditto. 
J.  A.  Beau.MONT,  Esf).,  County  Firo  Olficc,  London. 


GRACIOUS  MAJESTY 


QUEEN. 


THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.H.,  P.C 

James  Sturge,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 
C.  Spurge,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 
—  Akroyd,  Esq.  Halifax. 

George   Adams,    Esq.,   Principal    Accountant,   Board  of 
Works,  Dublin. 

B.  D.  Gibbons,    Esq.,    Engineer   of  Kingstown    Harbour, 
E.    Hormsby,    Esq.,    Chief   Secretar\,    Board   of    Works, 

Dublin. 

C.  Hiuginboth.\m,  Esq.,  Ecclesiastical  Commr.,  Dublin. 
Rev.  G.  Lynch,  R.C.C,  Dublin. 
Rev.  Mr.  Doyle,  R.C.C,  Dublin. 
George  Forbes,  Esq.,  London. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  L.ang,  ditto. 

Lieut.  Lean,  R.N.,  Government  Emigration  Office,  London. 
The  AVar  Office. 
The  Colonial  Office. 
Agent  for  Crown  Colonies. 
The  Trinity  Corporation. 

Peninsula  and  Orient.u,  Steam  Navigation  Company. 
West  India  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.vp.any. 
General  Ship  Owners'  Society. 
N.iTAL  Emigration  Society. 
Hudson's  B.^y  Company. 
South  Australian  Mining  Company. 
South  Austr.ali.\n  Banking  Company. 
South  Australian  Insurance  Co.mpany. 
New  Zealand  Company. 
General  Screw  Steam  Shipping  Company. 
London  Joint  Stock  B.tNK. 
Union  Plate  Glass  Company. 
Colonization  Assurance  Company. 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Junction  Co.mp.vny. 
Stephen's  Green  Club,  Dublin. 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Dublin. 
St.  Andrews  and  Quebec  Railway,  London. 
Metropolitan  Police  Libraries,  ly  cojiius. 
J.  AV.  Fresiifield,  Esq.,  London. 
G.  T.  Brain,  Esq.,  ditto. 
AV.  G.  AA'iiiCKER,  Esq.,  ditto 
Colonel  Matson,  ditto. 
C.  I'\  Arundel,  Esq.,  ditto. 
Captain  D.vwson,  Somerset  House,  ditto. 
S.  S.  Lewis,  Esq.,  Aibniralty,  Somerset  House,  ditto. 
J.  E.  Burmester,  Esq.,  Admiralty,  Somerset  House,  ditto. 
W.  L.  Sepfings,  Esq.,  Admiridty,  Somerset  House,  ditto. 
E.  Gandy,  Esq.,  Atbuiralty,  Somerset  House,  ditto. 
J.  M.  Barron,  Esq.,  Acbniralty,  Somerset  House,  dit 
II.  Bryson,  M.D.,  Admiralty,  Somerset  House,  ditto. 
AV.  Scamp,  Esq.,  Admiralty,  Somerset  House,  ditto. 
J.  Reddie,  Esq.,  Admiralty,  Somerset  House,  ditto. 
G.  AVells,  Esq.,  Admiralty,  Somerset  House,  ditto. 
J.  BiGGAR,  Esq.,  Admiralty,  Somerset  House,  ditto. 
(i.  Pollard,  Esq.,  London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  ditto 
AV.  O.  Young,  Esq.,  Sun-court,  Cornhill,  diHo. 
E.  L.  Boyd,  Esq.,  AVatcrloo-j)lace,  ditto. 
E.  J.  AVheei.er,  Esq.,  ditto. 

Joseph  Stavnor,  Esq.,  110,  Fenchurch-strcct,  ditto. 
Mark  Boyd,  Esq.,  Bank-buildings,  ditto. 
Joseph  Bailey,  Esq.,  Cowper's-court,  Surveyor  to  Llovcls'. 

-  Stevens,  T'.sq.,  at  Baring,  Brothers. 
E.  llrcH-s  l'^«b  F.U.S.,  ditto. 


LONDON  EXPORT   HOUSES,  MANUFACTURERS,  &c. 


AliDlNSRU.,  S..  TiiilDr,  Piaj'cT,  Militar)  ;iii(l  NavalOutlilli  r. 
1,'),  I.nnib's  ('r)iuUiil-sIi('(t. 

Allirs,  J.,  Whnli'salf  and  llctail  Hoot  and  Shoe  Manufac- 
tuicrs,  7,  Bi»hop»(;atf-slroct  'Wilhin. 

Au.ASsoN,  \\'.,  &  Co..  SlifH'ulJ  I'lale  Warelioinc,  31, 
Castle  slicit,  Ilolborn. 

AMKl.ANd,  I..,  Mamifactiircrof  Scal!n(j"\\'ax  (for  nllClimoles), 
I.')!,  lU'ii  l,ion-«ti-i'tt,  Clerlu'inioll. 

AliNDl.li,  J.  H.,  Slii|)  and  Insurance  Broker,  4,  ClementV 
Innc. 

ArXoM),  T.,  Sail  Cloth  Factor,  Rood-lane. 

Asi.lN,  M.,  Morocco  Jewel  Cose  Manufacturer,  35,  Clerken- 
well-closo. 

IJaKKU.  G.,  iSr  Sox.  Rope  Makers,  21,  ncrmondsey-wall. 

UaI-Fouu,  Lamino,  i*i:  Owen,  Ship  and  Insurance  Brokers 
and  General  Commission  Merchants,  107,  Tunchurch- 
streot,  Lloyd's,  and  Liverpool. 

Hauino,  Bhothkus,  Merchants,  Bishopssate-street  Within. 

Bakki;u  &:  Co.,  Coach  and  Harness  Makers,  C6,  Chandos- 
.strect,  Covcnt-carden. 

Baunt.s,  ¥.,&  Co.,  Ironmongers  and  Manufacturers,  London, 
Birniin<;ham,  and  Sheffield. 

Batkman,  J.,  &  Sons,  AVholesale  and  Export  Clock  and 
Clock-Case  Manufacturers,  98,  St.  John-st.,  Smithfield. 

Bateman,  J.,  &  So.NS,  Brass  and  Gas  Apparatus  Manufac- 
turers an'd  Fitters,  9S,  St.  John-street,  Smithfield. 

Bates  &  Sons,  Cotton  Spinners,  8,  Little  Knight  Rider-st. 

Bayley,  "\V.,  Gold  and  Silver  Beater,  14  and  15,  Gee- 
street,  Goswell-strcet. 

Beavmost,  W.,  Chocolate  and  Cocoa  Manufacturer,  13, 
Little  Saffron-hill. 

Bell,  Btdden,  &  Co.,  Australian  Commission  Merchants, 
2,  Jeffrey-square,  St.  Mary  Axe. 

Bellotti,  T.,  Lookin^-Glass  and  Barometer  Manufacturer, 
&c.,  8i,  Little  Saifron-hill. 

Bexfiei-D.G.,  Export  Boot  Maker,  Lime-street-square. 

Bicinix,  E.,  Chromo-Lithographic  Printer,  20,  Coppice-row, 
Clerkenwell. 

Bla-SHFIKLD,  J.  M.,  Cement,  Plaster,  and  Mastic  Manufac- 
turer, and  Marble  Merchant,  3,  New  London-street, 
Fench  urch-street. 

Blissett,  J.,  Real  Manufacturer  of  Guns,  Rifles,  and  Pis- 
tols, 321,  High  Ilolborn. 

Bluxdell,  H.,  Musical  and  House  Clock  Manufacturer,  7, 
Rod  Lion-street,  Clerkenwell. 

BoXO.  J.,  the  Original  Marking  Ink  Manufacturer,  28,  Long- 
lane,  West  Sinithfield.  City. 

BoTiiiEUBY  &  Dixox,  Gas  Engineers,  23,  King-street, 
Covent-garden. 

BoULTOX,  S.,  Widows'  Cap  Maker,  2,  ^Tiiskin-street,  Clerk- 
enwell. 

Boii.Tox,  J.,  Gas  Meter  Manufacturer,  1,  Coppice-row, 
Clerkenwell. 

Bou.skielu,  J.  R.,  &  Co.,  MTiolesale  Clothiers,  &c.,  126, 
lloundsditch. 

BowDEX,  J.,  Agent  for  Iron  -Roofs  and  Buildings,  82,  Mark- 
lane. 

Brexnaxd,  p.,  (late  R.  LongO  Veterinary  Instrument  Maker, 
&c.,  to  Her  Majesty,  the  Veterinary  College,  the  Army, 
and  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  217,  High  Holbom. 

BlUK'KELiiAXlv,  L.,  Tallow  Melter,  127,  Aldersgate-street. 

Buowx,  E.,  Clock-Case  and  Cabinet  Maker,  14,  St.  John- 
square,  Clerkenwell. 

Buowx,  J.,  Working  Goldsmith  and  Jeweller,  3,  Newcastle- 
place,  Clerkcnw  ell-dose. 

Bkoomiiead.  L.,  Manufacturing  Cutler,  S,  Union-street, 
I'.ast,  Spitaltields. 

BrCKlXGllAM,  Joux,  Rope  and  Hair  Cloth  Manufacturer, 
33,  High-street,  Bloomshury. 

Bl'urilElELD  and  Sox,  Agricultural  Implement,  Scale, 
Weight,  and  Weighing  Machine  Manufacturers,  1  and 
S2,  West  Smithfield. 

BrUTON,  G.,  Tin  Box,  Manufacturer,  Wholesale,  Retail, 
and  for  Exportation,  1,  Northampton-street,  St.  John- 
street,  ClerKenwell. 

Boyd,  Isaac,  Silk  Manufacturer,  20,  Spital-square. 

Caki.oss,  a.,  AVatchmaker  and  Jeweller,  8,  Great  Russell- 
street.  Bloomshury. 

Caumax,  T.,  Junr.,  Patent  Smokeless  Stove  Manufacturer, 
and  Export  Ironmonger,  120,  Newgtite-street. 

Carley,  G.,  Watch  Manufacturer,  Wholesale  and  Export, 
■15,  St.  John-square,  Clerkenwell. 

CllEDELL.T.,  \  Co..  Wine  Merchants.  40,  Limc-strcet. 


(  iiir.ip,  W.  It.  I'liirli   .\IiiiiciraetMr<.r,  2i)\-2l,  I'rovidencc- 

r<iw,  Elri^liurv. 
Clin.D,  R.  \\'.,  W'holcsalc  Jeweller,  15,  St.  John-nq.,  Clerk- 
enwell. 
Clark,  J.,  Engraver,  &c.,  7,  Scckford-»trect,  Clerkenwell. 
CuGAR,  W.  A.,  Wholesale  and  Export  Shoe  .Manufacturer, 

and  Consigme  of  Foreign  Goods,  33,  .\e«  gate-xtrect. 
Coles,  J.,  Truss  Manufacturer,  27,  Janies-st.,  Covent-garden. 
C'oLOMliA,  A.,  Barometer  Manufacturer,  &c.,  37,  OiarleK- 

street,  llatton-garden. 
CoLi.EY  &  Clef,  Saddlers,  IS,  CoekRjmr-strcet. 
Cook,  Rowley,  &  Co.,  Coach  and  Harness  Makcn,  King- 
street,  Golden-sqnare. 
CooLIXC,  A.,  &  Co.,  Manufacturing  Perfumers,   134,  Lon- 
don-wall. I 
Cooper,  W.  &  T.,  Provision  Merchants,  1.34,  Leadenhall-«t.| 
Coori-.R,  G.   IL,  Sc  Co.,   Fancy   Tea-Box    and  Tea-Cani.itei' 

Makers  and  General  Ja])anncrs,  4-3,   Red  Lion-street, 

Clerkenwell.  j 

CoorEit,  J.,  &  Co.,  Manufacturers  of  Patent  Pianofortes  fori 

Exportation,  43,  Moorgate-street. 
CosTELLO,  J.  W.,  Custom  House  and  Shipping  Agent,  31. 

St.  Mary-at-hill. 
CoTTOX,  T..  Watch  and  Chronometer  Spring  Manufacturer, 

11,  Red  Lion-street,  Clerkenwell. 
Crtisii,  W.  E.,  Chronometer  and  Watch  Maker,   17,   Soulh- 

ampton-row,  Ru.ssell-square. 
Crisp,  W.  G.,  Goldsmith  and  Jeweller,  64,  Red  Lion-strecti 

Clerkenwell.  j 

Crosta,  Cetta,  Gobbi,  &  Co.,  Can-ers,  Gilders.  Looking-! 

Glass,  Barometer,  Manufacturers,  &c.,  34,  St.  John■.^- 

lane,  Smithfield,  and  Bridlesgate,  Nottingham. 
Cox,  F.,  Optician,  100,  Newgate-street. 
Cox,   G.,   Optician,  .i.  Barbican. 
C.\RSTAIRS,  Jos.  R..  Inventor  and  Teacher  of  the  new  sys-> 

tern   of  AVriling,  Arithmetic,   and   Book-keeping,   81, 

Lombard-street. 
Davis,  E.  J.,  Marquee  and  Rick  Cloth  Manufacturer,  West 

Smithfield. 
D.WIES,  Jas.,  &  Sox,  AMiolesale  and  Export  Boot  and  Shoo 

AA'arehouse,  9,  Gracechurch-street. 
Haa'Ies,  W.  j.,  Emery  Manufacturer,  New  Weston-street, 

Borough. 
Dawsox  &  Morris,  Isinglass  Importers.  96,  Fenchurch-st. 
Hawsox,  j..  Agent  to  the  Royal  West  India  Steam  Pack'  • 

Company,  9,  Billiter-squ.are. 
D.VT,   E.,   Patent    Range   and    Stove    Manufacturer,    11.'!, 

London-wall. 
Deacox  &  Soxs,  J.,  Linen  and  Cotton  Factors,  37,  Walbrook. 
Deaxe,  G.  &  J..   Stove  and  Range  Manufacturers,   Export 

Ironmongers,  Cutlers,  Jewellers,  Birmingham  and  Snef- 

field  Warehousemen,  Pump  and   Bath  Manufacturer- 

De.ilers  in  Agricultural  ImplemenLs,  Saddle.  Ilamo- 

and  Horse  Clothing  Manufacturers,  and  Dealers  in  Fane  ■ 

Goods,  46,  KingM'illiam-street,  London-bridge. 
Dearle,  F.  I).,  Merchant,  East  India  Chambers. 
De  Pass  &  Sox,  Wholesale   and   Export   Boot  and   Shi 

Manufacturers,  and  Leather  Merchants,  20,  Finsbury-_ 
Dexxe  &  Pe.\RCE,  Furnishing  Ironmongers,  44,  F'arrini 

don-street. 
Devitt  &  Moore,  Ship  and  Insurance  Brokers  and  Genci 

Agents,  9,  Billiter-street.  Leadenhall-strect. 
Dixox,  Soxs,  &  Tooke,  Wholesiile  Jewellers,  37.  Hattoi 

garden. 

DrcKWORTlI  &  HiLDER,  Wine  Merchants,  Brabant-court. 
DrcKwoRTn,  F.  J.,  &  Co..  M'ine  Merchants,  2,  Brabant- 

eourt. 
DuFFiELD.  J.  E.,  &  Co.,  Coach  and  Harness  Manufacturers, 

1 14,  Aldersgate-sti-eet. 
Duke,  R.,  Merchant  and  Sail  Cloth  Factor,  31,  Lower  East 

Smithfield. 
DrxcAX  &  Co.,  R.,  Wine  Merchants,  East  India  and  New 

Zealand  Agents,  43.  Lime-street. 
Dl'XX,   D.,   Manufacturer   of    Soluble    Hiocolate.    Coco."., 

Essence  of  Coffee.  &e.,  9.  King"s-row,  Pcntonvillc. 
Drxx,   R.,   I^xport  Paper  Merchant,  81,   Upper  Tham 

street. 
E.VRXSI1AW,  T.,  AVatch,  Clock,  and  Chronometer  Manufai 

turer  to  the  Aibniralty.  1 19,  High  Holbom. 
Edwariis,  j..  Gas   Apparatus    Manufacturer    and   Fitt 

39,  .\.,  Ray-street.  CUrken-vvell. 
Eglese.  J.,  Watch   Maker  and  Goldsmith  for  Home  and 

Exportation,  30,  Comhill. 


En-derbt,  C.  II.  &  G.,  Merchants,  13,  Great  St.  Helens. 
Kv.vss,  J.,   Biot  Tree   and   Last   Manufacturer,    18,    Old 

Compton-strcct,  Soho. 
FaIRChilu,  J.,  &  Co..   Pianoforte  Manufacturers   (for   ex- 
treme climates),  200,  High  Holborn. 
Farebrother,  C'i.ark,  &  Lte,  Auctioneers,  Surveyors,  and 

Estate  Agents,  6,  Lancaster-place,  Strand. 
FaCSTLEROy,  G.,  '\\'orstcd   and  Yarn  Spinner  and  Djer, 

1.3,  Kopemakcr-street,  Finsbury. 
Fklgate,  AV.,  &:  Co.,  Ship  and  Insurance    Agents,   4,   Cle- 
ments-lane. 
FiGGINs,  V.  &-  J.,  Tj-jie    Founders   and   Manufacturers   of 

Printins  Materials,  17,  "West-street,  Smithfield. 
FiTCll,  .T.  R.,  Wholesale  Jeweller  and  Birmingh.-ira  Agent, 
every  description  of  Gas  Chandeliers  and  Fittings,   51, 
Ilatton-garden. 
FiTZER,  F.,  Brass  Finisher  and  Gas  Fitter,  9,  Clerkenwell- 

close. 
Fontaine,  W.,  Tallow  Chandler,  Soap  Maker,  and  Oilman, 

East-street,  Iloxton. 
Forbes,  R.,  137,  Leadenhall-street,  Shipping  Agent. 
Ford  &  Rekves,  Ship  and  Insurance  Agents,  3,  Leaden- 
hall-street. 
Forster  &  Sjiitii,  Merchants.  Xew  City  Chambers,  Bishops- 
gate-street. 
Foster,  J.,  Shawl  Finisher,  78,  A\'ilson-street,  Finsbury. 
French.  J.,  &  Sons,  Wholesale  Manufacturing  Goldsnriths 

and  Jewellers,  5,  Newcastle-place,  ClcTkenwell-close. 
Frost,   J.,    Copper    and   Brass   Founder,    8,  Allen-street, 

Goswell-street. 
Frost,  Xoakes,  &   Vincent,   Brass   Manufacturers,    105, 

Brick-lane,  A\'hitechapel.  » 

Fry  &  Davison,  Merchants,  Ship  and  Insurance  Agents,  3, 

East  IntUa  Chambers.  Lime-street. 
Fudge,  C,  Manufacturing  Goldsmith,  45,  Seckford-strect. 
Fc'LLER,  W.,  Gas  Fitting  and  Gas  Ventilating  Apparatus 

Manufacturer,  3()  A,  Charles-street,  Ilatton-garden. 
Gally,   p.    &   P.,    &    Co.,    Opticians    and   Looking-Glass 

Manufacturers,  fi8,  Ilatton-garden. 
Gamble  &  Davis,  "Wholesale  and  Export  Shoe  Manufac- 
turers, 4.5,  Fish-street-hill. 
Gatti  &  BoLLA,  French  and  Italian  Cliocolate  Manufacturers 

(by  Steam  Apparatus),  129,  Holbom-hill. 
Gatti,  A.  &  G.,  Artificial   Flower  and  Feather  Manufac- 
turers, 20,  Coppice-row,  ClerkenweU. 
Gerhard,    Rottman,  &  Co.,  Agents    to  Foreign  Jlanu- 

facturers,  S3,  Hatton-garden. 
Gittexs,  W.,  Coach  &  Harness  Maker,  128,  Long-acre. 
GoDDARD,  T.,  General  Agent  k  Outfitter,  146,  CTieapside. 
GooDE  &  BoLAND,  Gold  and   Silver  Chain   Manufacturers, 

59,  Ilatton-garden,  and  Birmingham. 
Got.  Evans,  cS:  Co.,  General  Outfitters,  175,  Piccadillv,  and 

24  and  25.  Cornhill. 
CiREEXHiLL,  C,  Morocco-Case  and  "Watch  Material  Manu- 
facturer, 12,  Gt.  Sutton-street,  Clerkenwell. 
Grimoldi  &  Stoppani,  Barometer,  Thermometer,  and  Sym- 

piesometer  Manufacturers,  31,  Brook-street,  Holborn. 
GuGERl.  A..  Barometer.  Thermometer,  and  Looking-Glass 

Manufacturer,  16,  Charles-street,  Hatton-garden. 
CiULl..  J.  W.,  Ship  and  Insurance  Broker,  4,  Brabant-court, 

Philpot-lane. 
Hall,  Brothers,  Merchants,  Shipowners,  and  Brokers,  2, 

Riches-court.  Lime-street. 
Hall  &:  GuTcn,  Pin,  Needle,  and  Fish-hook  Manufacturers, 

50,  King  "William-street,  City. 
Hakrison,  H.,  Gutta  Percha  Harness  and  Dubbing  Manu- 
factory, 546,  Oxford-street. 
Hearn,  J.,  Refiner  and  Dealer  in  Gold  and  Silver  Ores  and 

Metals,  11,  Jerusalem-passage,  Clerkenwell. 
Heiohixgton,  J.,  AVine  Merchant,  23,  Mark-lane. 
Hexriques,  D.  Q.,  and  Brother,  Merchants,  2,  Jeflery- 

square. 
Hill  &  Stone,  Coach  Builders  and  Harness  Makers,  20  and 

21,  Little  Aloorfields,  and  49,  London  AVall. 
Hotchkix  &  MoBBS,  Ship  and  Insurance  Agents,  3,  East 

India  Chambers,  Leadenhall-street. 
HoTENDEN,  R.,  Wholesale  Perfumer,   57  and  58,  Crowni- 

street,  Finsbury. 
Howard,  J.  P.,  Merchant,  59,  Mark-lane. 
Humphreys,  J.,    Furniture    Japanner,  40,    Seward-street, 

Goswell-street. 
Hunt,  E.,  "Wholesale  and  Retail  AVatch  Material,  Tool,  and 

Movement  Dealer,  21,  Ironmonger-street,  St.  Luke's. 
Hunter,  J.,  Merchant,  110,  Fenchurch-slreet. 


Hurley  &  Huiiphreys,  Commission  Agents,  Riches-court, 
Lime-street. 

IxGRAJl,  J.  Export  Upholsterer,  29,  City-road. 

Ixglis,  a..  Clock  Alanufacturer,  39,  St.  John-sq  ,  Clerkenwell. 

Jarvis,  AV.  C,  4,  New  London-street. 

Jeffery.AV.,  Export  Boot  AIaker,76,  Bunhill-row,  St.  Luke's. 

Jerram,  G.  T.,  Soap  Alanufacturer,  Cieneral  Perfumery  and 
Fancy  Brush  AVarehouse,  69,  Hatton-garden. 

JoilxsoN.  H.,  Builder  and  Contractor,  13,  Seckford-street, 
Clerkenwell. 

Jones,  E..  AMiolcsale  AMdow's  Cap  Maker,  68,  Banner-street, 
St.  Luke's. 

Kay,  J.,  Broker.  150,  Fcnchurch-street, 

Keele,  J,,  &  Co.,  Merchants,  Riches-court,  Lime-street. 

Kelsey,  C.  S.  &  R.,  Sculptors  and  Masons,  Commercial- 
road,  Lambeth. 

Key,  II.  K.,  Depot  for  Ransome  &  Parson's  Patent  Arti- 
ficial Stone  AVater  Purifiers,  and  Patent  Cork  Fibre 
Mattrass  (for  Emigrants),  97,  Xewgatcstreet. 

KuMPF  i<v:  ECKEXSTEIX,  General  Merchants.  12,  Mark-lane. 

Laciilaxs  &  AI-Leod,  Ship  and  Insurance  Brokers,  62, 
Cornhill. 

L.wiOND.  AV.,  &  Co.,  Stock  Brokers,  1,  Royal  Exchange 
Buildings. 

Laxkshear,  T.,  Pocket  Book  Manufacturer,  18,  Sekford- 
street,  Clerkenwell. 

Leadbeater,  J.,  Manufacturer  and  Exporter  of  Strong 
Wrought  Iron,  Chemical  Compound-filled  Fire-proof 
Safes,  Chests,  and  Boxes,  Doors,  and  Improved  Patent 
Detector  Locks,  125,  Aldersgate-street. 

Lee,  T.,  Export  L'onmonger  and  Manufacturer,  5,  George- 
yard,  Lombard-sti-eet,  and  Birmingham. 

Lee,  AV.  A.,  (late  Coates,  Blizard,  and  Co..)  Coach  and 
Harness  Makers,  7.  Park-lane,  Piccadilly. 

Lemon,  (Brothers).  Cofl'ee  Alerchants  and  Tea  Importers, 
.  12,  Clerkcnwell-close. 

Levick,  (Brothers),  Merchants,  9,  King's  Arms-yard,  Cole- 
man-street. 

Levesque.  Edmeades,  &  Co.,  Patent  Pianoforte  Makers. 
40,  Cheapside. 

Lewis  &  Peat,  Ivory,  Drug,  and  Colonial  Brokers,  11, 
Mincing-lane. 

LiXDSEY,  AV.  S.  11,  Abchm-ch-lane,  Ship  and  Insui-ance 
Agent. 

Loader.  J.,  Export  Upholsterer,  23,  Pavement,  Finsbury. 

Lord,  C,  Outfitter,  &c.,  37,  Redcross-street,  Cripplegatc. ' 

Luckie,  (Brotliers),  &  Co.,  Ship  and  Insurance  Brokers  and 
Merchants,  1  and  2.  Fenchurch-street, 

Mackley,  T.  C,  Heel  Ball  and  Ink  Manufacturer,  A\Tiole- 
sale  Dealer  in  Grindery,  Gutta  Percha,  Shoe  Tips, 
Nails,  Thread,  cfcc,  6  and  7,  New  Inn-yard,  Slioreditch. 

M'Craigiit,  R.,  Scale,  AVeight,  and  AVeighing  Machine 
and  Gas  Apparatus  Manufacturer  and  Fitter,  94,  Gos- 
well-street. 

Magnus,  N.,  AVholesale  and  Export  Boot,  Shoe,  and  Leather 
Alanufacturer,  13,  Fore-street,  Cripplegate. 

Maxder.C,  Electro  Plater  &  Gilder,  14,  Queen-street,  Clerk- 
euAvell. 

Marr,  AA'.,  Electro  Gilder  and  Plater,  6,  Albemarle-street, 
Clerkenwell, 

Marshall  &  Edridge,  Ship  and  Insurance  Brokers,  34, 
Fenchurch-street. 

JIarshall,  F.,  26,  Birchin-lane,  Ship  and  Insurance 
Agent, 

AIaudslay,  Sons,  &  Field,  Engineers,  Lambeth-road. 

Merrick.  R.,  Dressing  and  Jewellery  Case,  AA'riting  and 
Travelling  Desk  Alanufactiu'er,  57,  Red  Lion-street, 
Clerkenwell. 

Millard,  S.,  &  Sox.s,  Spectacle  Makers  and  Opticians, 
29,  Cop])ice-row,  Clerkenwell. 

AIitciiell,  J.,  Steel  Pen  Alanufacturer.  11,  Queen-st.,  Citv. 

AIix,  H.  E.,  Alerchant,  28,  St.  Mary-at-hill. 

M'Laughlin,  A.,  Tea  Urn  Makcr^42,  Gec-st..  Goswell-st. 

AIOLIXARI,  A.,  Looking  Glass  and  Barometer  Manufactmer, 
&c.,  4,  Greville-street,  Hatton-garden. 

Moore,  J.,  &  Soxs,  Church.  Turret,  and  House  Clock 
Manufactin-ers,  38  and  39,  Clerkenwcll-close. 

Morris,  T.,  Engineer  and  Machinist,  t),  Clerkcnwell-grcen. 

JlOROAN,  T,,A\'holesale  Export  and  Furnishing  Ironmonger, 
11,  Pancras-lane,  Citv. 

Neal,  T,,  Steel  Corn  and  Coffee  Mill  Maker,  45,  St.  John- 
sti'cet,  Smithfield. 

Negretti,  H.  Alanufacturer  of  Glass  Chemical  Ai)paratus, 
11,  Hatton-garden. 
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NkI'Iiku,  W.  II.,  I'.itnit  l.u\nid  filue  Mnnufncturcr,  'AO, 
O.xford-Htrcct. 

Nkwion,  J.  iV  (J.,  Wliolcsnlc  ami  Kxport  Maniiracturcra  of 
linuiiu'lliil  Molfskin  ami  Waterproof  Coating,  Orovc- 
slrcil,  AN'ulworth-coinmoii. 

Nkwton,  J.,  iV  Si>N,  ^N'holi'sali-  nnd  Kxport  Cork  Mnnu- 
facturfm,  •'>()  and  51,  St.  Jolin-siroi't,  .Sitiitliliuld. 

NoiiTDN,  J.,  Oniiiuii'iitul  'iVa  Canister,  Hox,  Itowl,  and  Vase 
M;inuriiclur(T,  '2o,  V'iiio-streot,  llnttim-wijl. 

NdTi.KY,  H.,  llrush  Manufueturer,  12,  St.  John's-lane, 
Clurkenwtll. 

Oi.iVKit,  A.,  Watch  Motion  Manufacturer,  11,  Ironmonger- 
street,  St.  Luke's. 

Oliver  &  Edwahd.s,  Watch  Case  Manufacturers,  If),  Gal- 
way-street,  St.  Luke's. 
TAGirr,  U.  G.,  Marquee  and  Tent  Manufacturer,  40,  West 
Sniitlificld. 

r.uiKKK,  Field,  &  Sons,  Gun  Makers  to  the  Board  of 
Ordnance,  the  Ea.st  India,  and  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
panies, 233,  Ili^h  HoUiorn. 

P.\RKi;ii,  Son,  &  PurrciiliTT.Tea  Brokers,  131,Fenchurch-st. 

P.AKSONS,  T.,  Iron  and  Tin  I'late  Mircliant,  57,  Great 
Tower-street. 

P.viisoxs,  C.  W.,  Ship  and  Insurance  Broker,  9,  George- 
yard,  Lombard-street. 

Parnell  &  Banner,  Ship  and  Insurance  Brokers,  57, 
Gracechurch-street. 

Pastorelli  &  Co.,  AVholcsale  and  Export  Opticians,  4, 
Cross-street,  llatton-gardcn. 

Peters,  T.,  &  Sons,  Coach  and  Harness  Manufacturers, 
Park-street,  Grosvenor-square,  George-street,  Portnian- 
square,  and  Adam-street,  A\'est. 

Phillips,  L.,  Army  and  Navy  Clothier,  Hat,  Cap,  and 
Accoutrement  Maker,  Sword  Cutler,  Outfitter,  Camp 
and  Cabin  Furniture  Manufacturer,  28,  Strand. 

PuiLLiPS,  O.,  &  Co.,  Colonial  Brokers,  91,  Great  Tower- 
street. 

Phillips,  P.,  Trunk  and  Portmanteau  Maker,  30,  St. 
!Martin's-lane. 

Phillips,  ^Y.,  Electro-Plater  and  Gilder,  17,  Clerkenwell- 
green. 

Pmi.i.ipps  &  Gra\'ES,  Lightermen,  Ship  Brokers,  and  Cus- 
tom House  Agents,  11,  Rood-lane. 

Phillips,  Shaw,  &  Lowthek,  Sliip  and  Insurance  Brokers, 
2,  Royal  Exchange-buildings. 

Phipps,  T",  Saddler  and  Harness  Manufacturer,  243,  High 
Holborn. 

PiGGOTT,  W.,  Army  Clothier  and  Marquee  Manufacturer, 
&c.,  115,  Fore-street. 

Piper,  Jno.,  Wholesale  Ironmonger,  47,  Beech-st.,  Barbican. 

Pitman,  W.,  Wine  Merchant,  150,  Fenchurch-street. 

PIZZALA,  A.,  Export  Ojitician,  19,  Hatton-garden. 

Porter,  T.,  Merchant,  22,  East  India  Chambers. 

Power,  D.  E.,  Merchant,  110,  Fenclunch-stieet. 

Powell,  T.,  Engineer,  3,  Staple-inn,  Holborn. 

PR0B.UIT,  R.  H.,  Brass,  Gun  Metal,  Copper,  and  Bell 
Founder,  and  German  Silver  Caster,  49,  Seward-sLreet, 
Goswell-street. 

Prtor,  S.  &  T.,  Umbrella  Manufacturers,  43,  Holbom-liiU. 

tilAUM,  T.,  Architect,  8,  Grove-terrace,  Loughborough- 
road,  Brixton. 

ItuuARDsoN,  E.,  Ship  and  Insurance  Agent,  East  India 
Chambers. 

Richardson,  R.,  Portable  House,  Marquee,  Rick  Cloth, 
and  Wire  Fence  Maker,  21,  Tonbridge- place,  Xew-road. 

Ring  &  Conqvest,  Tin,  Iron,  and  Japan  Ware  Manufac- 
turers, 22,  Banner-street,  St.  Luke's. 

Ritchie  &  Bond, Warehousemen,  (il ,  St.  Paul's  Church-vard. 

Roberts,  J.,  Importer  of  Colonial  Produce.  31,  Barbican. 

Robertson,  W.,  Wholesale  Confectioner  and  Lozenge  Manu- 
facturer, 38,  Uueen's-road  A^"est,  Chelsea. 

RossiTER,  J.,  Wholesale  Trunk,  Portmanteau,  and  Portable 
Cabin  Furniture  Manufacturer,  Bullock,  and  Over- 
land Trunks  for  India,  15,  Greville-st.,  Hatton-garden. 

Sanders,  C,  Gold  Refiner,  St.  John's-square,  Clerkenwell. 

Samiel,  H.  S.,  Colonial  Broker,  133,  Fenchurch-street. 

ScRVTTON,  G.  C,  Custom  House  Agent,  93,  Gt.  Tower-street. 

Sn.vw-,  L.,  Collar  Manufacturer,  8,  Roj>eniaker-st.,  Fiusbury. 

SiLVW,  Joseph,  Piano  Manufacturer,  87,  Hatton-garden. 

Silk  ,&  Brown,  Coach  Makers.  8,  Long-acre. 

Simmons,  G.,&  Son, 'Wholesale  Furriers,  29,  Rcdcross-strect, 
City. 

Skinner,  J.\MES  &  Jonx.  Whip  Manufactunr^.  11,  Fins- 
bun'-place.  North. 


Smart  Jun.,  W.,  Composition  Ornament  Manufacturer,  18, 
Crown-Htrcet,  Finfibury. 

S.MITII,  J.,  Frencli  and  Electro-Plater  and  Gilder,  44,  Cop- 
pice-row, Clerkenwell. 

Smith,  J.,  Gas  Fitter  and  Bra«s,Finiiihcr,  8,  Charterhouoeln. 

Smith  &  So.vs,  Manufacturers  of  every  descrijition  of 
Church  and  House  Clocks,  Office  Dials  and  Time 
Pieces,  A\'atch  and  Clock  Glasses,  Cases,  .Muterialu,  &c., 
and  General  Brass  Founders,  St.  John's-square,  Clerken- 
well (next  the  Church),  and  at  Birmingham. 

Smith,  W.,  G.xh  Meter  Manufacturer,  (id,  Snow-hill. 

Somervell  &  Burr,  Leather  MerchanLs,  34,  Noble-»t.,  City. 

SoMALVico,  J.,  &  Co.,  Opticians  and  Nautical  Instrument 
Makers,  2,  Hatton-garden. 

Spalding  &  Hodge,  Wholesale  Stationers,  145,  14C,  and 
147,  Drury-lane. 

Springweiler,  A.,  Medicine  Chest  and  Portable  Desk  and 
Dressing  Case  Manufacturer,  2,  Duke-st,  West  Smithfield. 

Staynor,  J.,  Shipping  and  Insurance  Agent,  110,  Fen- 
church-street. 

Stevens,  J.  R.,  Exchange  Broker,  C5,  Old  Broad-street. 

Stew.\kt,J.,&  Co., Foreign  Warehousemen,  11, Old  Broad-st. 

Stoddart,  J.,  AVholesale  Watch  Manufacturer,  61,  Red 
Lion-street,  Clerkenwell. 

Stodd.uit,  R.,  A\1iolcsale  AVatch  Manufacttirer,  13,  Rcd- 
Lion-street,  Clerkenwell. 

Sukgey,  A\'.  p..  Custom  House,  Shipping,  Insurance,  and 
Commission  Agent,  2,  Langboum  Chambers, Fenchurch- 
street. 

Swift,  R.,  AATiolesale  and  Export  Leather  and  Shoe  AA'are- 
house,  and  Consignee,  98,  Hatton-garden. 

Stbee,  E.,  AVire  AA'orker,  34,  Cowcross-st.,  AV'est  Smithfield. 

Talmadge,  J.  T.,  &  Co.,  AVholesale  Tea  Dealers,  61,  King 
AN'illiam-street,  City. 

Tappolet,  D.  L.,  &  Co.,  Military  and  Naval  Accoutrement 
Makers,  Gold  and  Silver  Lacemen  and  Embroiderers, 
44,  Lombard-street,  and  Little  Britain 

Taylor,  T.,  Ham  Factor  and  Cheese  Agent,  12,  Duke- 
street,  Borough. 

Thompson,  Fennes,  &  Swixfokd,  Colonial  Agents,  30,  Gt. 
A\'incliester-street. 

Thompson,  AV.,  &  Sox,  AATiolesale  Brush  Manufacturers,  15, 
Upper  North-place,  Grav's  Inn-lane. 

Tilbury,  Jun.,  J.,  Coachraaker,  35,  Gloucester-pl.,  New-rd. 

TiLLEY',  AV.  J.,  Engine  and  Pump  Manufacturer,  245,  Black- 
friar's-road. 

Timothy,  D.,  Bed  Feather  Merchant,  31,  Barbican. 

Tippler,  R.,  Colonial  Broker,  89,  Great  'fower-street. 

Toms,  J.,  17,  Milton-street,  Finsbury. 

Tonkin,  J.  AV.,  and  Co.,  Custom  House  Agents,  193,  A, 
Piccadilly. 

Trindee,  H.,  Export  Scented  Soap  Works  and  Brush  Manu- 
factory, 75,  AN'atling-street. 

Troup,  Joux,AVatch  Manufacturer  and  AVholesale  Jeweller, 
30,  Hatton-garden. 

Turrell  <Sc  Son,  Coach  Makers,  22  and  23,  Long-Acre. 

A'enables,  AVilsox,  k  Ttlek,  AMiolesale  Stationers  and 
Paper  Manufacturers,  17,  Queenhithe. 

A'iNER,  C.  E.,  AVatch  and  Chronometer  Maker,  235,  Regent- 
street,  and  82,  Old  Broad-street. 

AA'alker,  E.,  &  Sox,  AVatchmakers  and  Jewellers,  File,  Tool, 
and  Material  Manufacturers,  35,  Red  Lion-streel, 
Clerkenwell. 

A\'aLKEE,  J.  &  A.,  Brass  Fouj\ders,  Engineers,  Machinists, 
Gas  Fitters,  &c.,  76,  Goswell-street. 

AA'elch,  Eraser,  &  Co.,  Colonial  and  Shipping  Agents, 
Ilowford-buildings,  Fenchurch-street. 

AVuEELER,  AV.  S.,  AVooUen  Factor,  4,  Ludgate-street. 

A^'hitmee  &  ChatM-VX,  Manufacturers  of  Steel,  Coffee,  and 
F^'lour  Mills,  and  Flour  Dressing  Machines,  18,  Fen- 
church-buildings,  and  70,  St.  John-street,  Clerkenwell. 

AA'niTE,  James,  Steel  Com  Mill  Manufacturer,  266,  High 
Holborn. 

AA'hite,  J.,  Coach  and  Harness  Maker,  29,  Long-Acre. 

AViLl.IAMs,  H.,  Mineral  and  Ci^il  Engineer,  61,  Moorgate-sL 

AViLLlAMS.  M.,  AVaterproofer,  138,  Fenchurch-street, 

AViLSON,  F.,  A\holesale  I'erfumer,  132.  Leadenhall-street. 

AVILCOXON,  A.,  AVholesale  and  Retail  Boot  and  Shoe  Manu- 
facturer, GO,  King  A^'illiam-street,  City. 

AVoollev  ThoM-VS,  Sliip  and  Insurance  .\gent,  2,  CuUem- 
street. 

AA'oosTER,  J.,  Manufacturer  of  Portable  Desks,  Dressing 
Cases,  AVork  Boxes,  Tea  Caddies,  &c.,  A\'holesale  and 
for  Exi>ortation,  9,  Long-lane,  AVcst  Smithfield. 


TO  THE 


QUEEN'S   MOST   EXCELLENT   MAJESTY. 


Madam, 

In  soliciting  authority  to  laj^  this  Work  before  your  Majesty,  I  was  actuated 
not  merely  by  the  desire  common  to  every  faithftil  subject  of  testifying,  however 
humbly,  a  sense  of  dutiful  affection  to  my  Sovereign,  but  yet  more  from  a  con- 
viction that  a  History  of  the  Colonies,  their  Extent,  Condition,  and  Resources, 
could  with  propriety  be  dedicated  only  to  a  Monarch  most  deeply  interested  in 
their  welfare,  and  fully  impressed  with  the  value  of  these  integral  parts  of  the 
British  Empii-e. 

I  have  briefly  traced  the  origin  and  progress  of  your  Majesty's  Colonial 
Dominion,  the  foundations  of  which  were  laid  by  the  provident  policy  of  your 
regal  ancestors,  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  the  First,  aided  by  the 
sagacious  counsels  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon;  the  wondrous  structure  has 
been  reared  with  persevering  energy  by  the  wisdom  of  such  statesmen  as 
Clarendon,  Halifax,  Chatham,  Burke,  Pitt,  Peel,  and  Russell ;  it  has  been 
enlarged  and  adorned  by  the  genius  of  such  patriots  as  Raleigh,  Baltimore, 
Penn,  Cook,  Clive,  Hastings,  CornwalHs,  and  Wellesley ;  defended  by  the 
valour  of  such  waniors  as  Wolfe,  EUiott  (Heathfield),  Brock,  Lake,  Sale — 
WeUington,  Hardinge,  Gough,  and  Napier ;  and  by  the  naval  skill  of 
Drake,  Hawkins,  Frobisher,  Blake,  Anson,  Rodney,  Duncan,  Howe,  Jer\'is, 
CoUingwood,  and  Nelson. 

The  acquisition  and  improvement  of  Colonies  has  indeed  been  deemed  so 
essential  an  element  of  national  power  and  prosperity,  that  the  best  blood,  the 
wealth,  the  talent  of  England  have  been  unsparingly  devoted  to  this  gi-eat  end  ; 
which,  though  at  a  costly  sacrifice,  has  been  attained ;  and  in  eveiy  quarter 
of  the  globe  the  Transmarine  Territories  of  the  Crown  exhibit  monuments 
of  British  heroism,  proofs  of  patriotic  deeds,  and  permanent  illustrations  of 
administrative  ability. 

The  rule  of  your  Majesty  now  controls  an  Empire  so  vast  in  its  extent, 
that  the  influence  of  England  is  exercised  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe  ; 
the  Sceptre  of  Your  Power  protects  (beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom) 
more  than  one  hundi'ed  million  Freemen — ci\'il  and  religious  liberty  being  the 
birthright  of  every  Citizen  of  a  State,  whose  first  principles  of  government  will 
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not  allow  licr  to  tolerate  slavery  in  any  form,  or  persecution  under  any  pre 
tcnce — wlietlier  afiectinii;  her  own  children,  or  the  stranger  who  comes  within 
her  gates. 

Blessings  such  as  these  render  the  sway  of  your  Majesty  a  substantial 
benefit  to  eveiy  denizen  of  this  mighty  Empire ; — all  share  in  its  gloiy  and 
prosperity,  and  have  a  common  interest  in  the  progress  and  proceedings  of  their  ■ 
fellow-subjects.  The  social  and  domestic  habits,  manners,  and  customs  of  the 
Parent  State  are  preserved  and  adopted  in  the  Colonies;  the  numerous  temples 
of  worship,  schools,  and  hospitals,  which  distinguish  England  from  everj'  other 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  are  the  best  evidence  of  her  Christian 
character;  the  general  principles  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  respect  for  autho- 
rity, and  love  of  order — are  equally  manifest  in  our  most  distant  settlements 
as  in  any  county  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

To  another  strilving  point  of  resemblance  I  am  enabled  to  bear  my  humble 
testimony ;  in  the  course  of  a  personal  examination  of  the  gi'eater  part  of  your 
Majesty's  Transmarine  Dominions,  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  witnessing 
the  loyalty  of  the  Colonists; — they  love  "  the  island  home,"  that  is  to  them  the 
nucleus  of  their  national  feelings — cherish  a  strong  attachment  to  their  Sove- 
reign and  to  Her  Illustrious  Consort — and  earnestly  desire  to  participate  in  the 
honours  and  distinctions  which,  emanating  directly  from  the  Throne,  cause  its 
dignity  to  be  appreciated,  even  in  the  remotest  portions  of  the  Realm. 

Two  members  of  the  Royal  Family  have  visited  the  Colonies:  his  late 
Majesty  King  William  the  Fourth,  who  ever  evinced  an  earnest  solicitude  for 
their  welfare — and  your  Majesty's  Royal  Father,  whose  memorj'  is  still  vene- 
rated in  British  America ;  for  there,  as  in  England,  his  just  and  generous  mind 
— his  cathoUc  and  philanthropic  spirit — found  its  purest  delight  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  his  fellow-subjects,  and  in  mitigating  human  suffering. 

I  acknowledge  with  deep  respect  the  gracious  indulgence  of  your  Majesty 
in  authorizing  a  Dedication  of  my  endeavours  to  make  the  condition  and  worth 
of  the  Colonies  more  generally  known  and  more  fiilly  appreciated — and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  subject  may  not  be  undenalued 
through  my  inadequate  effoi-ts  for  its  development. 

I  have  the  Honour  to  be, 

Madam, 

Your  Majesty's  dutiful  Subject, 

R.  M.  MARTIN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


SECTION    I. 

COLONIZATION  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  NATIONS. 

Colonization,*  that  is  the  occupation  and  tillage  of  waste  lands,  is  in  accordance  with  the 
primary  decree  of  Heaven,  that  man  should  be  "  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth,  and  subdue  it."  The  earhest  records  of  mankind  consist  chiefly  of  the  history  of 
migrations  from  one  part  of  the  globe  to  another,  as  population  increased,  or  civilization 
created  new  wants. 

This  great  principle,  like  the  other  primary  laws  of  the  creation,  is  universal  in  its 
operation,  and  extends  throughout  the  animal  and  vegetable  world;  what  man  does  from 
reason,  the  brutes  do  from  instinct :  gregarious  animals  separate  into  herds,  and  disperse 
themselves  over  a  country  as  pasture  diminishes;  trees  and  roots  send  winged  seeds  or 
offshoots  to  a  considerable  distance  to  perpetuate  their  stock,  or  in  search  of  nourishment ; 
fish  migrate  from  sea  to  sea;  and  insects  traverse  diverse  regions  according  to  their 
respective  exigencies. 

But  the  natural  desire  for  abundant  sustenance  which  impels  the  migration  of 
animals,  is  counteracted  in  man  by  a  strong  attachment  to  his  birth-place — by  love  of 
kindred,  and  by  those  social  ties  which  bind  together  human  societies.  And  it  is  msely 
ordained  that  it  shovdd  be  so :  man  woidd  never  have  advanced  beyond  the  nomadic  or 
wandering  state,  but  for  those  local  associations  which  attach  him  to  his  native  land,  and 
give  an  indescribable  charm  to  the  river,  the  mountain,  or  the  glen,  where  the  days  of 
childhood  have  been  spent,  and  where  the  emotions  connected  with  his  first  ideas  have 
Deen  enjoyed. 

Many  urgent  reasons,  however,  arise  to  counteract  the  force  of  local  attachments. 
The  duty  of  providing  for  offspring — -a  desire  for  adventure — the  love  of  fame  or  conquest 
— a  difference  in  religious  or  political  opinions — a  thirst  for  information, — each  and  aU 
tend  to  disseminate  mankind  over  regions  which,  from  their  position,  climate,  sod,  or 
other  advantages,  present  the  best  prospects  of  gi'atifying  their  desires. 

We  see  these  motives  operating  in  successive  ages;  we  trace  them  in  the  lives  of  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japhet;  of  Abraham,   Isaac,  and  Jacob;  and  when  individuality  is  merged 

•  Colonics,  in  the  Roman  acceptation  of  the  word,  originally  signified  as  much  land  as  one  person 
could  cultivate — "Quantum  Colonus  unus  erat  poterat;"  from  Co/onus  was  derived  Culnnia,  signifying  a 
body  of  husbandmen  sent  out  fi-om  the  parent  stock  to  cultivate  other  lands,  and  by  a  metonj-my  the  place 
to  be  cultivated  received  the  same  appellation  as  the  inhabitants  who  were  to  cultivate  it, — Calonia: — hence 
;  the  word  Colony,  which  is  used  in  the  present  work  to  designate  all  the  maritime  possessions  and  depen- 
dencies under  the  dominion  of  the  British  crown,  not  represented  in  the  Parliament  of  tne  United 
Kingdom. 
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in  national  history,  we  mark  tlicm  influencing  the  destinies  of  Egj-pt,  Greece,  Carthage, 
and  Rome ;  and,  in  a  later  af;;e,  those;  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  France,  and  Englano. 

F-gypt  ajjpcars  to  have  been  colonized  by  a  race  who,  after  the  dispersion  of  mankind 
on  the  j)laiiis  of  Shinar,  B.C.  2287,  travelled  westward,  and  spread  themselves  over  Upper 
ligjpt,  founded  Thebes,  occupied  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  established  Phoenician 
settlements,  which,  for  a  time,  included  almost  the  whole  of  the  South  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  from  Egj^t  to  Gibraltar. 

In  the  year  1556,  B.C.,  Cecrops,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  colonists,  migrated  from 
Egj'pt  into  Attica,  and  became  the  first  king  of  Athens;  in  1546,  b.c,  Scamander  from 
Crete,  founded  Troy;  in  1103,  b.c,  Cadmus  introduced  into  Greece  the  Phoenician 
letters,  formed  the  (ircck  alphabet,  and  founded  Thebes.  The  expedition  of  the  Argo- 
nauts was  undertaken  B.C.  126,3,  with  the  intention  of  opening  the  commerce  of  the 
Euxine  Sea,  and  of  establi.shing  Colonies  in  the  adjacent  country  of  Colchis. 

As  the  kingdoms  or  republics  of  Greece  advanced  in  art,  science,  and  literature, 
internal  commotions  arose.  Food  was  with  difiBcidty  obtained  for  a  superabundant  and 
increasing  population,  consisting  chiefly  of  slaves,  and  expeditions  were  fitted  out  by  van- 
([uishcd  or  disappointed  politicians,  or  by  adventurers  desirous  of  fame,  or  prompted  by  a 
spirit  of  commercial  entei-prise,  for  the  formation  of  colonies  in  the  maritime  ports  of  Asia 
Elinor,  in  the  .^Egean  and  Ionian  Seas,  and  in  Italy,  b.c  1243,  the  Arcadians  were  con- 
ducted by  Evander  into  Italy;  b.c  1124,  the  migration  of  the  jEolian  Colonists  took 
place;  B.C.  1044,  the  Ionian  Colonies  were  fonned  by  Greeks;  b.c  732,  SjTacuse  was 
built  by  Corinthian  Colonists;  b.c  713,  Geta  in  Sicily  was  founded;  B.C.  707, 
Tarentum  was  built  by  the  Parthenians  when  expelled  from  Sparta;  b.c  703,  Corcyra 
was  founded  by  the  Corinthians;  b.c  665,  the  Messenians,  on  their  expulsion  from  the 
Peloponessus,  passed  into  Italy;  b.c  6.")S,  Byzantium  was  biult  by  a  colony  of  Argives; 
B.C.  539,  the  Phocoeans  settled  in  Gaul,  and  built  Marseilles;  b.c  469,  the  Tuscans  formed 
a  colony  at  Capua;  b.c  444,  the  Athenians  sent  a  colonizing  expedition  to  Tliurium  in 
Italy,  and  among  the  adventiirers  were  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Lysias;  b.c  304, 
Seleueus  founded  Antioch,  Edessa,  Laodicea,  &c.  The  Colonies  of  the  Dorians  were 
chiefly  established  in  Italy  and  in  Sicily,  then  inhabited  by  barbarous  tribes;  those  of  the 
lonians  and  iEoUans  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  of  the  Ji)gean  Sea. 

The  Greek  term  for  Colonies  was  airoiKia — a  "separation  of  dwelling" — a  "de- 
parture from  or  going  out  of  a  house;"  and  the  word  well  expresses  the  character  of 
the  Greek  Colonies,  which  were  often  formed  by  a  large  number  of  iudinduals  emigrating 
in  organized  communities  from  their  native  countiy,  whose  Government  ceased  to  possess 
any  authority  over  them ;  but  ^vith  which,  in  many  instances,  they  remamcd  feudally 
united ;  aiding  the  parent  state  in  time  of  war  with  money,  ships,  and  waniors,  or 
fui-nishing  mercenary  troops,  as  the  Greeks  (themselves  originally  Egyptian  Colonists) 
had  done  to  Alexandria.  The  Greek  Colonies  frequently  a,.serted  their  independence  by 
refusing  assistance  to  the  mother  eountrj-,  milcss  their  own  terms  were  conceded  ;  thus 
the  Sicilians  denied  the  admission  of  an  Athenian  ai-my  into  their  territory  to  rest,  when 
proceeding  on  an  expedition  ;  and  SjTacuse  refused  to  co-operate  with  the  Lacedemonians 
during  the  Punic  war,  imtil  Gelon,  their  chief  magistrate,  was  allowed  to  command  the 
imitcd  forces.     In  some  cases  the  colonists  severed  themselves  entirely  from  their  native 
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laud,   and  sought  the    protectioa    of   another    government;    thus    Corcyra  and  Potidfe, 
colonies  of  Corinth,  united  themselves  to  Athens. 

In  the  present  day  such  settlements  woidd  not  come  under  the  denomination  of 
Colonies ;  they  were  virtually  independent  states,  maintaining  an  alliance  with  govern- 
ments able  to  afford  them  protection,  but  they  added  neither  power  nor  wealth  to  the 
states  from  which  they  sprung,  or  with  wliich  they  were  connected. 

The  Colonies  of  Carthage  were  formed  on  a  different  principle  from  those  of  Greece ; 
they  were  regai-ded  chiefly  as  a  means  of  commercial  advantage,  and  maintained  as  strict 
monopolies  for  the  benefit  of  the  parent  state.  Carthage,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Phoenician  Colonies,  was  estabUshed  by  settlers  from  Tyre.  The  city  of  Carthage 
was  built  B.C.  878,  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans  b.c.  146. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  intervening  period  of  732  years,  Carthage  was 
engaged  in  extending  her  dominion  beyond  the  Umited  spot  on  the  African  coast  where 
the  city  was  fu'st  estabUshed.  Three  huudi-ed  African  cities  owned  her  sway,  which 
extended  for  2000  miles  along  the  sea  coast,  from  the  Syrtis  INlajor  to  the  "  Pillars  of 
Hercules."  Sardinia,  formerly  belonging  to  Etruria,  was  one  of  her  earUest  colonies, 
and  the  agricultm-al  resources  and  mineral  wealth  of  the  island  rendered  it  a  very 
valuable  possession.  Jlalta,  ^lajorca,  and  Minorca,  pre\'iously  under  the  rule  of  Tyre, 
yielded  to  the  supremacy  of  Carthage.  Along  the  coasts  of  Spain,  on  the  shores  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  far,  if  not  farther  south  along  the  coast  of  Africa  than 
Senegal  and  the  Gambia,  Carthage  acquired  settlements,  or  extended  her  commerce. 
The  sole  occupation  of  Sicily  was  long  contested  with  the  Greeks ;  its  entire  possession 
would  most  probably  have  delayed,  if  not  averted,  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  Punic  wars : 
but  in  the  first  of  these  wars  Sicdy  and  Sardinia  were  lost  to  Carthage.  Deprived  of 
those  possessions,  and  consequently  of  the  commerce  and  maritime  position  which  they 
secm'cd,  the  ruin  of  the  Carthaginian  power  was  rapid,  and  its  conquerors  became  in  their 
turn  a  gi-eat  Colonizing  nation. 

The  Romans,  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  Imperial  City,  planted  settlements  in  its 
neighbourhood,  which  served  as  outworks  for  defence,  and  for  the  supply  of  the  necessaries 
and  luxmies  of  life.  Duiing  the  second  Punic  war,  sixty  such  colonies  were  established. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  Carthaginian  power,  the  spiiit  of  conquest  and  the  urgent 
necessity  of  providing  for  large  numbers  of  disbanded  and  often  mutinous  soldiery,  whose 
only  means  of  subsistence  lay  in  the  tdlage  of  the  earth ;  the  agrarian  laws  by  which  the 
senate  was  obUged  to  provide  all  its  citizens  with  land,  the  augmentation  of  slaves,  and 
the  abundance  of  money,  for  which  a  profitable  investment  was  found  almost  exclusively 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  sod,  aU  led  to  a  rapid  extension  of  the  Romau  Colonies. 

The  lands  of  conquered  countries  were  considered  the  property  of  the  state,  and  they 
were  parcelled  out  among  the  public  officers  of  the  government,  apportioned  to  the  citizens 
for  whom  land  coidd  not  be  provided  at  home,  and  distributed  among  the  soldiery. 
Military  estabUshments  were  formed  in  the  most  fertUe  or  the  most  secui'c  places,  where 
the  wealth  of  the  colony  could  be  obtained,  and  its  possession  secured  against  any  rising  of 
the  native  inhabitants.  Colonies  such  as  these  extended  over  Gaid,  Germany,  Spain,  and 
England,  and  throughout  various  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  area  occupied  by  these  colonies.      From  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  death 
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of  Augustus,  16 1  colonics  were  establislicd  in  Italy,  and  199  in  the  pro\nnce9.  Crete 
bcoanio  a  Roman  colony  B.C.  fiO.  Cicsar  formed  plans  (b.c.  45)  for  rebuilding  Carthage 
and  Corinth.  London  was  built  by  the  Romans  a.d.  50.  Agricola  reduced  South 
Britain  to  a  Roman  Pro\ince,  a.d.  82.  Augustus  planted  twenty-eight  colonies  in  Italy; 
fifty-seven  were  established  in  Africa,  exclusive  of  Eg)'pt;  twenty-five  in  Spain ;  four  in 
Dacia,  and  five  in  Britain.  It  was  estimated  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  that  Rome  and 
its  colonies  contained  126,000,000  people. 

The  colonies  furnished  emplojinent  for  the  more  adventurous  of  the  Roman  citizens, 
and  yielded  large  returns  for  invested  capital.  Seneca  (who  at  his  death  had  money  to  the 
value  of  .£600,000  sterling  due  to  him  from  colonists  in  Britain)  assigns  the  following 
reasons  for  the  formation  of  colonics,  which  are  equally  applicable  in  the  present  day : — 

"  Nee  omnibus  eadem  causa  relinquendi  quffirendique  patriam  fuit.  Alios  excidia  urbium  suarum,  hos- 
tilibus  armis  elapses,  in  aliena,  spoliatos  suis,  expulterunt :  Alios  domestica  scditio  submorit :  Alios  nimia 
superfluentis  populi,  frequentia,  ad  exoncrandas  vires,  emisit :  Alios  pestilentia,  aut  frequens  teirarum 
hiatus,  aut  aliqua  intoleranda  infelicis  soli  ejecerunt :  Quosdam  fertilis  ora-,  et  in  riajus  laudata-,  fama  cor- 
rupit :  Alios  alia  causa  excivit  domibus  suis." — {Consol.  ad  Helviam,  c.  6.) 

The  colonists  sent  out  by  the  senate  were  either  Roman  or  Latin  citizens. 

The  Colonice  Romance  enjoyed  only  to  a  limited  extent  the  Jus  Eomamim ;  they  were 
not  permitted  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  magisterial  dignities,  military  com- 
mand, &c.,  were  denied  them ;  they  were  permitted  solely  the  Jus  Quiritum,  namely,  per- 
sonal liberty,  honours  of  gentility,  dignity  of  family,  &e.;  and  they  were  compelled 
to  furnish  such  contributions  as  the  senate  and  emperors  chose  to  demand. 

The  Colonics  Latince  possessed  rights  and  privileges  of  their  own ;  were  empowered 
to  a  certain  extent  to  form  their  own  laws ;  and  whoever  became  an  edUe,  or  prsetor,  in  a 
Latin  town,  enjoyed,  by  right  of  office,  the  rank  of  a  Roman  citizen.  These  Latin  colonies 
also  rendered  tribute  to  the  parent  state.  Their  rights  were  styled  Jus  Latii,  and  it  was 
not  until  after  the  Servile  War  that  the  piivileges  of  Roman  citizens  were  granted  by  the 
lex  Julia  to  all  the  Latin  Colonists. 

There  were  other  colonies  whose  prinleges  were  comprised  in  the  Jus  Ilallcum ;  they 
were  free  from  the  taxes  paid  by  the  Colonice  Latince  et  RomancB;  of  this  class  were  the 
Colonies  of  Tyre,  Heliopolis,  Palmyi-a,  &c.  ^lost  of  the  colonies  furnished  their  quota  of 
troops  for  the  Roman  legions ;  the  natives  of  each  colony  were  drafted  into  regiments 
seniug  in  distant  settlements. 

Political  selfishness  and  inordinate  ambition  were  the  predominative  motives  of  Rome, 
both  in  the  formation  and  in  the  government  of  her  colonies ;  which,  as  they  grew  powerftd, 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  then-  military  tjTants.  After  400  years'  occupation  of  England, 
excepting  in  the  roads  made  for  the  more  complete  subjugation  of  the  islanders,  wc  find 
few  traces  of  the  boasted  Roman  civilization,  and  no  permanent  benefit  from  their  rule. 
Fifty  years  after  the  conquest  of  Asia,  1 50,000  Roman  citizens  were  massacred  by  order  of 
Mithridates ;  there  was  no  binding  link  to  connect  distant  parts  of  the  empire ;  no  com- 
munity of  language  or  of  interests,  and  ccntmies  of  conquest  and  despotism,  slavery  and 
crime  terminated,  happily  for  mankind,  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  "  ^listress  of 
the  Worid." 

Proceeding   chronologically    (passing   over    the   incursions    and    migi-ations    of  the 
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Northmen,  Normans,  or  Danes,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuiies),  the  next  Colonizing 
Po^ver  is  the  Republic  of  Venice,  which  was  founded  on  the  lagimes  of  the  Adriatic,  a.d. 
73",  by  colonists  from  the  Romana-Italian  province  of  Venetia.  The  colonies  of  Venice 
extended  along  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  to  the  Ionian  islands,  the  Morea,  the  Greek 
Archipelago,  Candia,  &c.  They  were  designed  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of 
commerce ;  but  Corfu  and  other  settlements  in  the  Ionian  Islands  evince  to  this  day  the 
power,  opulence,  and  deep-laid  policy  of  the  Venetians.  Genoa,  on  the  acquisition  of 
colonics  in  the  Levant,  along  the  coast  of  Provcnje,  and  in  the  Crimea,  rivalled 
Venice;  but  both  states  fell  into  decay  through  the  loss  of  their  foreign  possessions. 
The  discovery  of  the  new  continent  of  America,  (a.d.  1492)  and  of  a  passage  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  India,  opened  to  Spain  and  Portugal  the  means  of 
acquiring  colonial  dominion,  and  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  commerce  of  the  eastern 
and  western  hemisphere. 

Heretofore  all  European,  Asiatic,  and  African  trade  had  been  carried  on  by  land,  or 
by  frail  barks  skirting  the  coast-Hne,  or  passing  from  island  to  island  by  circuitous  and 
expensive  routes.  But  the  introduction  of  the  mariner's  compass  into  Eiu-ope  from  Asia 
(a.d.  1229)  made  the  ti-ackless  ocean  the  high  road  of  daring  navigators,  and  brought  the 
distant  parts  of  the  earth  into  comparatively  close  communication.  From  this  era  may  be 
dated  the  commencement  of  a  new  and  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  maritime  com- 
merce and  of  modern  colonization.  The  nautical  skill  and  daring  of  Prince  Henry  of 
Poi-tugal,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centmy,  were  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
Madeira  and  of  Western  Africa;  the  politic  and  thrifty  Henry  the  Seventh  of  England  gave 
employment  to  navigators  in  the  hope  of  adding  to  his  wealth  and  extending  his  dominions; 
but  to  the  noble-minded  Isabella  of  Spain,  and  the  profound  speculations,  courage,  and 
perseverance  of  Columbus,  Europe  is  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  a  "new  world"  on 
the  11th  of  October,  1492.  Between  the  years  1508  and  1510  Spain  formed  colonies  in 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Jamaica.  In  1519  Cortez  landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  in  1521,  with 
a  few  adventurers,  conquered  jNIexico.  Pera,  Chili,  and  Quito  were  added  to  the  crown  of 
Spain  between  1529  and  1535  by  Pizarro  and  his  generals.  In  1532  Terra  Firma  was 
occupied:  in  1536  New  Grenada  was  subjected,  and  Manilla  in  1564.  The  narrow-minded 
poUcy  of  Spain  prohibited  one  colony  trading  with  another,  the  colonial  commerce  was 
restricted  to  certain  ports  in  the  mother  country,  and  for  a  long  period  Seville  was  the 
only  port  in  Spain  with  which  the  colonies  were  allowed  to  hold  intercoui'se.  The  object 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  acquisition  of  these  colonies  was  neither  that  of  the  Egyptians, 
Grecians,  Carthaginians,  or  Romans.  Gold  was  the  prevailing  motive;  the  desire  for 
immediate  wealth  over-ruled  every  consideration  of  humanity,  of  justice,  or  of  sound 
policy;  the  natives  were  worked  to  death  in  the  mines,  shot  hke  wild  beasts,  if  they  offered 
the  slightest  resistance  to  their  merciless  oppressors,  or  hunted  vvith  blood-hoimds  if  they 
attempted  to  escape  from  the  demons  in  himian  form  who  wantonly  sported  with  theii 
sufferings.  Language  would  fail  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  atrocities  perpetratec 
by  the  Spanish  colonizers  on  the  Indians,  whose  rapid  extermination  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  negro  slaves  from  Africa.  Spain,  for  a  time,  derived  great  wealth,  and  obtained 
much  power  by  means  of  her  colonies;  but  no  lasting  benefit  could  arise  from  siieh 
ill-gotten  riches  and  dominion.     Spain  lost  in  succession  all  her  vast  possessions  in  the 
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Floridas,  Mexico,  California,  Daricn,  Terra  Firma,  Buenos  Ayres,  Paraj^uay,  Chili,  and 
Peru.  She  was  entirely  driven  from  every  continental  temtory;  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
Maiiilla,  Tcnerifl'e,  &c.,  now  alone  remain;  and  notwithstanding  her  internal  wealth,  fine 
climate,  and  advantageous  position  on  the  peninsiUa  of  Europe,  Spain,  with  her  thirteen 
million  inhabitants,  is  now  the  most  sunken,  degraded,  and  powerless  nation  of  the 
western  world. 

Portugal  competed  for  colonial  ten-itory  with  Spain,  and  by  a  papal  decree  the  new 
TOuntries  in  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres  were  divided  between  the  rival  states, 
^rithout  reference  to  any  other  European  nation.  Madeira  was  discovered  a.d.  1419; 
Cape  Bojador,  in  Africa,  1439;  Cape  de  Vcrd,  1446;  the  Azores,  14-18;  Cape  de  Verd 
Islands  and  Sierra  Leone,  in  1419.  In  1484  the, Congo  was  ^•isited  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  discovered.  In  1498  Vasco  de  Gama,  after  doubling  the  Cape,  landed  in 
Calicut,  on  the  shores  of  Hindoostan,  and  subsequently  the  Portuguese  buUt  forts  and 
formed  colonies  at  Jlozambique,  Sofala,  Mclinda,  and  other  places  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa;  at  Ormus  and  at  Muscat,  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  at  Goa,  Diu,  and  Damaun,  on  the 
western  or  ^Malabar  shores  of  the  peninsula  of  India;  Negapatam,  and  Meliapoor,  on  the 
Coromaudel  coast;  at  Malacca,  and  on  the  coast  of  China.  In  1500  Brazil  was  discovered. 
In  1511  the  Spice  Islands  were  colonized,  and  about  1520  Ceylon  was  occupied  by  the 
Portuguese. 

Although  the  hope  of  obtaining  gold  did,  to  a  certain  extent,  encourage  the  progress 
of  Portuguese  discovery  and  colonization,  the  predominating  motives  were  a  love  of  adven- 
ture, a  hope  of  attaining  fame,  or  of  acquii-ing  honours  from  a  patriotic  sovereign ;  and,  in 
a  great  degree,  a  religious  spirit,  verging  on  fanaticism,  prompted  many  to  seek,  by  con- 
verting the  heathen,  to  extend  the  faith  of  the  Cross.  With  the  chivalry  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  Portuguese  chai-acter  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  united  nautical  skill  and  commercial 
entei-j5rise,  of  which  latter  the  Spaniards  were  exceedingly  jealous,  and  on  the  union  of 
Portugal  with  Spain,  the  colonies  of  the  former  were  quite  neglected  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
As  Portugal  lost  her  foreign  possessions  she  sank  in  the  European  scale,  and  her  colonies 
are  now  reduced  to  a  few  -wretched  forts  in  Africa :  the  small  town  of  JIacao  in  China, 
the  island  of  Timor  in  the  Eastern  Ai'chipelago,  Goa  (once  a  place  of  great  splendour  in 
India,  now  deserted,  and  in  ruins),  Madeira,  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  and  some  smaller 
places.  As  in  other  instances,  the  loss  of  her  colonies  has  been  followed  by  a  change  of 
the  national  spirit  into  apathy,  indolence,  and  degi'adatiou. 

A  power  that  had  reclaimed  its  territory  from  the  ravages  of  the  ocean,  competed 
with  Spain  and  Portugal  for  colonial  dominion.  The  Dutch,  while  yet  struggling  for 
independence,  were  employed  as  the  can-iers  to  Lisbon  from  the  colonies  of  Portugal,  and 
thus  became  acquainted  with  the  value  of  colonial  trade.  In  1584,  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
prohibited  the  intercoui-se  of  the  Dutch  with  Lisbon;  these  orders  being  evaded  were 
revived  with  greater  strictness  in  1594,  and  a  number  of  Dutch  vessels  seized  in  Lisbon 
harboiu-  were  destroyed.  The  Dutch,  being  deprived  of  the  canying  trade,  were  compelled 
to  seek  colonies  for  themselves ;  to  which  they  were  stimidated  by  the  writings  of  John  de 
Witt,  who  urged  that  colonies  offered  a  field  for  exertion  to  men  of  abilities — were  a  good 
substitute  for  hospitals  and  charitable  fovmdations — and  were  advantageous  for  men  who 
had  been  unfortunate  in  trade.     An  association  was  soon  formed  to  trade  to  "remotv.- 
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parts."  The  first  expedition  sailed  for  India,  20th  [March,  1602.  Batavia,  in  the  island  of 
Java,  was  colonized  in  1618;  a  trade  with  Japan  opened  in  1611 ;  a  West  India  Company- 
established  in  1621 ;  settlements  were  formed  and  conquests  made  in  Brazil  from  1630  to 
1640;  Ceylon  captured  from  the  Portug;uese  in  1640;  St.  Eustatia,  Cura9oa,  Saba,  and 
St.  ^lartin  in  the  "West  Indies,  colonized  from  1632  to  1649;  Surinam,  Essequibo,  Berbice, 
and  Paramaribo  acquired  in  1670.  Dutch  settlements  were  formed  ui  Asia,  also  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  several  parts  of  the  African  coasts ;  at  New  York,  and  other  places 
on  the  continent  of  North  America;  and  Holland  soon  rose  superior  to  her  former  masters 
in  maritime  power,  commercial  opulence,  and  political  consideration;  but  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  when  Holland  lost  Ceylon,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Demerara,  Java,  &c.,  she  sunk  into  comparative  insignificance,  from  which  she  was  only 
rescued  by  England's  restoring  Java,  and  other  possessions  in  the  rich  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, by  which  the  Dutch  are  now  mainly  enabled  to  maintain  their  position  among 
European  nations. 

France  was  not  an  idle  spectator  of  the  contests  for  oceanic  supremacy,  which  the  pos- 
session of  colonies  conferred.  Francis  the  First,  with  the  ardour  of  an  enterprising  mind, 
encouraged  maritime  discovery.  In  1552  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  who  had  early  embraced 
the  reformed  faith,  was  appointed  admiral  of  France ;   and  with  the  hope  of  rivalling  every 

i  other  nation  in  Europe,  he  projected  a  grand  scheme  of  colonization,  which  was  to  extend 
from  the  river  St.  Lam-ence  to  that  of  the  ]\Iississippi ;  but  CoHgny  perished  as  a 
Huguenot  on  the  night  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  his  plans  were  not 
carried  out.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  Colbert,  minister  in  the  earliest 
and  best  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Quatorze,  made  great  efibrts  for  the  extension  of 
French  Colonies.  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Grenada,  were  purchased  from  private  indinduals: 
in  1661  France  possessed  Canada,  Louisiana,  &c.;  in  1664  Cayenne  was  colonized;  in 
1697  St.  Domingo;  in  1670  Pondicherry  in  the  East  Indies;  in  1720  the  Isle  of  France 
and  Bourbon.  In  the  revolutionary  war  England  deprived  France  of  her  colonies;  St. 
Domingo  was  lost  by  a  slave  insurrection,  and  France  has  not  since  recovered  her  former 
naval  power. 

If  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  and  France,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
deemed  the  possession  of  colonies  essential  to  their  prosperity,  how  much  more  must 
England  have  felt  their  importance,  by  reason  of  her  insular  position  and  limited  territory. 
Happily  for  her  a  monarch  was,  at  an  eventful  period,  on  the  throne,  who  stands  dis- 
tinguished in  the  page  of  history  for  the  rare  discernment  she  evinced  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  her  people  and  the  glory  of  her  country.  Elizabeth  clearly  foresaw  that  Eng- 
land could  neither  obtain  nor  maintain  a  prominent  position  among  the  nations  of  Europe 
except  by  means  of  her  maritime  power,  which  coidd  be  insm-ed  only  by  the  possession 
of  colonies.  Encouragement  was,  therefore,  ofi"ered  to  facilitate  the  discovery  of  hitherto 
unknown  regions,  and  for  the  planting  of  new  settlements. 

In  1591  English  vessels  first  found  their  way  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
in  1599  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  charter  for  the  incorporation  of  a  company  of 
adventurers  trading  to  the  East  Indies.  Towards  the  close  of  the  16th  century  the 
attention  of  England  was  directed  to  the  coast  of  Amcinca.     In  1583  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 

,  obtained,  by  letters  patent,  a  large  tract  of  couutiy  which  he  named  Virginia,  in  honour 
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of  his  Sovcrciffn  ;  and  in  1  ")81>  the  first  Engjlish  settlers  wore  sent  out  by  Raleiffh  to  Nortli 
Carolina,  and  established  themselves  on  the  island  of  Roanoke ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  in  1586,  they  quitted  the  settlement  in  his  vessel.  The  unfortunate 
Raleigh  made  several  other  attempts  to  colonize  his  territory,  but  they  were  all  un- 
successful ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  l"th  century  there  were  no  English  settlers 
in  any  part  of  the  continent  of  America. 

In  1606  letters  patent  were  granted  to  two  companies  named  the  London  and  the 
Plymouth.  The  London  adventurers  were  to  establish  themselves  between  S4:°  and  41° 
north  latitude,  and  the  Plymouth  and  Bristol  adventurers  between  38°  and  45°  north 
latitude,  on  the  coast  of  America.  Great  hardships  were  experienced  by  the  early  settlers 
from  famine,  disease,  and  wars  with  the  Indians ;  and,  in  several  instances,  the  attempt 
at  colonization  was  abandoned.  In  1610  the  Virginian  Colonists  were  on  the  eve  of 
quitting  "\^irgiuia  when  Lord  Delaware,  the  new  governor,  arrived  with  a  supply  of 
pro\-isions  and  150  men. 

During  the  17th  century  the  settlements  planted  on  the  coast  of  North  America  were, 
in  chronological  order,  as  follows: — Virginia,  a.d.  1607;  New  York, which  was  contended 
for  and  alternately  occupied  by  the  English  and  Dutch,  from  1G14  to  1674;  Massa- 
chusets,  1620;  New  Hampshire,  1623;  New  Jersey,  1624;  Delaware,  1627;  Maine, 
1630;  Georgia,  1632;  Maryland,  1633;  Connecticut,  1635;  Rhode  island,  1636;  North 
Carolina,  1650;  South  Carolina,  1070;  and  Pennsylvania,  in  1682.  Some  of  these  settle- 
ments owed  their  origin  to  entei'prizing  individuals,  others  to  associations.  Marj'land  was 
founded  by  Lord  Baltimore  who  received  a  tract  of  country  by  patent  20th  June,  1632. 
Georgia  was  granted  to  a  corporation  of  twenty-one  persons.  New  England  was  colonized 
by  a  congregation  of  English  Pm-itans.  Carohna  was  vested  in  a  proprietary  body,  and 
in  1662  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  seven  others  obtained  from  Charles  II.  a  grant  of  all 
lands  lying  between  31°  and  36°  north  latitude.  Delaware  was  originally  settled  by  an 
association  of  Swedes  and  Finns  termed  the  "West  India  Company,"  who  were  subdued  by 
the  Dutch  from  New  York,  in  1655,  and  the  latter  by  the  English  in  1664.  In  1680-82 
the  whole  country  was  transferred  to  WiUiam  Penn  by  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  a  large 
portion  of  the  coast  of  North  America  had  been  granted  by  his  brother  Charles  II. 

In  1776  the  thirteen  Colonies  declared  their  independence,  constituted  themselves 
the  United  States  of  America,  to  which  several  other  States  have  since  been  added ;  and 
their  tenitory  now  extends  from  the  frontiers  of  Canada  to  that  of  Mexico,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 

Tlie  existing  Colonies  and  possessions  of  England  have  been  settled  or  acquired, 
chronologically,  as  follows : — Bai-badocs  (our  oldest  Colony)  in  1605 ;  Bcnnuda,  1609 ; 
Surat  Factory  1611 ;  Nova  Scotia,  1621;  Newfoundland,  1623;  Nevis,  1628;  Bahamas, 
1629 ;  the  Gambia  and  Goid  Coast  Forts,  1618  to  1631 ;  Antigua,  ilontseiTat,  and  St. 
Christophers,  1632;  Fort  St.  George,  or  Madras,  1651;  St.  Helena,  1654—5;  Jamaica, 
1655;  Fort  William,  or  Calcutta,  1656;  Bombay  Island,  1061;  the  Virgin  Islands, 
1666;  Honduras,  1670;  Hudson's  Bay  territories,  1670;  Gibraltar,  1704;  Canada,  1759; 
St.  Vincents,  Grenada,  Tobago,  and  Dominica,  1763;  Bengal  Province,  1768;  Prince 
Edward  Island,  1771;  Benares  Province,  1775;  Gimtoor  and  the  Circars  in  Southern 
India,   1778;    New   Brimswick.   1784;  Penang,  1786;  Sieira  Leone,  1787-  New  South 
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Wales,  Australia,  1787;  Andaman  Islands,  1793;  Ceylon,  1795;  Trinidad,  1797;  the 
provinces  of  Tanjore,  Canara,  Malabar,  "VVynaad,  and  Coimbatoor,  in  Southern,  and  of 
Allahabad,  ]Moradabad,  Baredly,  Rohilciind,  and  the  Doab,  in  Northern  India,  1799- 
1800;  Malta  and  Gozo,  1800;  Perim  Island,  1800;  Van  Diemen's  Island,  1803;  British 
Guiana,  1803 ;  St.  Lucia,  1803 ;  Delhi,  Agra,  Meerut,  Hurriana,  and  Etawah,  in 
Northern,  and  Cuttack,  Balasore,  and  Juggernaut,  in  Southern  India;  several  INlahratta 
districts  in  1803-5;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1806;  Mauritius  and  Seychelles,  1810;  Ionian 
Islands,  1810-11 ;  the  Deccan  and  Nerbudda  pro-\inces,  1818-19;  Singapoor,  1819; 
Arracan  and  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  1824;  j\Ialacca,  1826;  Western  Australia, 
1829;  Aden,  1838;  South  Austi-alia,  1834-5;  Port  Phillip,  1835;  New  Zealand,  1839; 
Falkland  Islands,  1841;  Hong  Kong,  1842-43;  Scinde  Province,  1844;  Natal,  1844; 
Labuan,  1847;  Vancouver's  Island,  1848;  and  the  Punjaiib  Province,  in  1849. 

But  a  small  portion  of  our  possessions  have  been,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
colonized  from  England.  Barbadoes,  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Upper  Canada,  Bermudas,  Bahamas,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Nevis, 
Vii-gin  Islands,  Australasia,  and  New  Zealand,  were  planted  by  settlers  fi-om  Britain ; 
most  of  our  other  possessions  have  been  acquired  by  conquest  and  cession.  Ceylon, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Demerara,  were  taken  fiom  the  Dutch ;  Jamaica, 
Gibraltar,  and  Tiinidad,  fi'om  the  Spaniards ;  Canada,  St.  Vincents,  Grenada,  Tobago, 
Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  ]\Iauiitius,  j\Ialta,  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  were  captured  from 
the  French ;  Aden  fi'om  the  Arabs;  Hong  Kong,  from  the  Chinese,  and  the  Punjaub 
from  the  Sikhs. 

AJthough  later  in  the  field  of  colonial  enterprise  than  the  neighbouring  continental 
nations,  our  country  advanced  slowly,  but  sui'cly,  in  the  acquisition  of  colonial  or  maritime 
dominions.  The  North  American  continent  and  West  India  Islands  at  first  engrossed  pub- 
lic attention,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  national  character,  useful  rather  than  showy  and 
specious  possessions  have,  generally  spealdng,  been  sought  for,  and  obtained.  Agriculture 
was  rightly  judged  to  be  the  basis  of  wealth,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  a  genial 
cUmate  induced  bands  of  adventm'ers  to  migrate  to  the  North  American  continent.  With 
the  growth  of  maritime  commerce  and  the  discovery  of  tropical  countries,  arose  a  taste  in 
Europe  for  foreign  commodities ;  hence  the  formation  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  sjDice 
plantations  in  the  West  Indies.  But  agricultui-al  industry,  whether  imder  the  temperate 
or  torrid  zone,  was  not  the  only  object  contemplated;  it  was  rightly  foreseen,  that  the 
possession  within  the  Umits  of  our  own  dominion  of  various  foreign  products,  would 
firrnish  lucrative  and  permanent  employment  for  a  large  amount  of  shipping ;  that  our 
colonists  would,  by  their  industry,  acquii'e  wealth,  and  become  consumers  of  home  manu- 
factures, and  that  thus  every  item  of  colonial  wealth  would  become,  in  the  aggregate,  a 
poi"tion  of  the  national  riches.  But  in  later  times,  other  motives  influenced  England  in 
the  rapid  extension  of  her  colonial  dominion.  On  several  occasions,  during  the  war  with 
France  and  Spain,  she  was  compelled,  iu  self-defence,  to  deprive  those  nations  and  their 
allies  of  their  colonies,  as  the  surest  means  of  weakening  their  power,  and  of  augmenting 
her  own.  At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1814,  England  had  stripped  France  of  every 
colony  she  possessed,  and  had  taken  all  that  couL.l  endanger  her  from  every  other 
nation  with  whom  she  was  engaged  in  hostilities;   her  fleets  swept  the  oceaji  fearless 
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of  encountering  an  European  enemy,  and  her  vast  colonial  commerce  enabled  her 
to  bid  defiance  to  Napoleon  and  his  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  for  the  expulsion  of  oui- 
trade  from  Europe. 

The  Colonial  Possessions  belonging  to  the  nations  of  Continental  Europe  are — 

France. — In  the  West  Indies — Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  Marie  Galante,  Deseada, 
and  Cayenne.  In  North  Ammca — St.  Pierre  and  Migiielon,  near  Newfoundland.  In 
Asia — Pondicherry,  Mahe,  and  Chandernagore.  In  Africa — Algiers,  Bona,  Senegal, 
Goree,  Bourbon  Isle,  and  Isle  St.  Marie  in  Madagascar. 

Spain. — West  Indies — Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Asia — Manilla  and  the  Phillipinc 
Islands.     Europe — Teneriffe  and  the  Canary  Islands. 

Portugal. — Asia — Goa,  Timor,  and  Macao.  Africa — Forts  on  the  east  coa.st,  at 
Mozambique,  Sofala,  Delagoa,  Inhabam,  QuUoa,  and  on  the  Zambize ;  on  the  west  coast 
at  the  Congo  river.  Europe — Madeira,  Porto  Santo,  the  Azores,  and  the  Cape  Verd 
Islands. 

Holland. — West  Indies — Cura9oa,  Saba,  St.  Eustatia,  Surinam,  and  part  of  St. 
Martin.  Asia — Java,  Sumatra,  the  Moluccas,  Banca,  and  other  possessions  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.     A  factory  in  Japan.     Africa — Some  forts  on  the  west  coast. 

Denmark. —  West  Indies — St.  Thomas,  Santa  Cruz,  and  St.  John.  Asia — Nicobar 
Islands.  Africa — Forts  on  the  Guinea  Coast.  America — Stations  on  the  coast  of  Green- 
land. 

Sweden. — The  Island  of  St.  Bartholomew,  "West  Indies. 

The  foregoing  brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  colonization  sufficiently  indicates  the 
importance  attached  to  the  possession  of  colonial  dominion  by  ancient  and  modem 
nations;  nor  can  any  one  examine  their  history  without  perceiving  how  materially  their 
destinies  have  been  influenced  by  the  possession  and  government  of  colonies. 


SECTION    II. 


EXTENT,  POPULATION,  CLASSIFICATION,  ADMINISTRATION,  AND  IMPORTAXCE  OF  THE  BRITISH 
COLONIES  AND  MARITIME  POSSESSIONS. 

The  Colonies  and  Transmarine  Possessions  of  England,  of  which  it  is  intended  to  give  a 
history  and  description,  are  so  vast  in  their  extent,  so  varied  in  their  position,  so  diversified 
in  their  population,  forms  of  government,  products,  and  capabilities,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
convey  in  few  words  a  just  idea  of  their  relative  importance;  if  arranged  according  to 
their  position  in  the  temperate  or  torrid  zones,  a  very  imperfect  estimate  would  be  formed 
of  their  capabilities,  as  the  degree  of  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  materially  in 
fluences  the  products  of  the  soil ;  moreover,  some  territories  principally  situated  in  the 
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temperate  zone,  may  be  extended  to  the  tropic,  as  Australia ;  some  settlements  reach  from 
the  toi-rid  to  the  temperate  regions,  as  Hindostan,  and  British  America  stretches  to  the 
Arctic  Circle. 

The  following  is  a  classification  of  them  according  to  their  Territorial  Importance, 
Commercial  Value,  and  jNIaritime  Position ; — 

Possessions  cojibixixg  Territorial  Importance,  Cosimercial  Value,  and  Mari- 
time Position. — Bengal,  Jladras,  Bombay,  Scinde,  the  Punjaub,  Assam,  AiTacan,  Tavoy, 
Tennasserim,  Wellesley  Province,  Ceylon,  Malacca,  New  South  "Wales,  Port  Phihp, 
South  AustraUa,  Western  AustraUa,  Van  Diemen's  Island,  New  Zealand,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Canada  (Lower),  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Jamaica,  Honduras,  Trinidad,  and 
British  Guiana. 

Territorial  Importance. — Canada  (Upper),  Rupert's  Land,  Vancouver's  Island, 
Hudson's  Bay  Territories,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Natal,  Northern  Australia,  and  other 
parts  of  New  Holland,  the  Central  Provinces  of  India,  and  the  Punjaub. 

Commercial  Valxte. — ^Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton  Island,  Barbadoes,  St.  Vin- 
cents, Grenada,  Tobago,  Antigua,  Dominica,  St.  Christophers,  Lucia,  Nevis,  ^lontsen-at, 
the  Bahamas,  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gambia,  Mauritius,  Ionian  Islands,  Penang,  and 
Singapore. 

Maritime  PosiTioN.^Gibraltar,  Malta,  Gozo,  Bermuda,  Virgin  Islands,  Angmlla, 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  Accra,  Annamaboe,  the  Falkland  Isles,  Seychelles,  St.  Helena, 
Ascension,  Heligoland,  Aden,  Hong  Kong,  Labuan,  Auckland  Islands,  and  the  Andaman, 
and  other  islands  in  the  Eastern  Seas. 

This  classification,  though  perhaps  the  least  objectionable,  is  still  imperfect;  for  it  is 
evident  that  several  of  the  West  India  Islands  and  other  settlements  are  of  poUtical  as  well 
as  commercial  value,  by  affording  secure  havens  for  our  shipping;  thus,  mere  foi-tresses 
such  as  Gibraltar,  are  useful  commercial  depots,  as  well  as  poHtical  positions,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  all  are  of  some  territorial  importance  from  their  rich  and  productive 
soU. 

Geographical  Position  of  our  Maritime  Possessions  and  Dependencies: 

In  Asia. — Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay,  Scinde,  the  N.W.  provinces  of  Hindoostan, 
the  Punjaub,  Assam,  Arracan,  Tavoy,  Tenasserim,  WeUesley  Province,  and  Malacca; 
the  Islands  of  Ceylon,  Penang,  Singapore,  Labuan,  Hong  Kong.  Area  (in  round  numbers) 
seven  hundred  thousand  square  miles;  popidation  about  one  hundred  and  twelve  million. 
In  addition  to  this  territory  actually  belonging  to  the  British  crown  in  Asia,  there  are 
tributary  states  extending  over  half  a  million  square  miles,  and  containing  more  than  fifty 
nuUion  people. 

In  North  America. — The  Canadas  (Upper  and  Lower),  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Cape  Breton,  and  the  Islands  of  Prince  Edward,  Newfoundland,  and  Vancouver's  and 
Queen  Charlotte;  ■vvith  an  area  of  more  than  half  a  million  square  miles,  and  two  million 
inhabitants.  We  have  also  on  the  continent  of  N.  America,  the  territories  belonging  to,  and 
under  the  control  of,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  extending  from  the  northern  frontiers  of 
Canada  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  which  comprises 
upwards  of  three  million  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand. 
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In  South  America. — Dcmerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice;  Honduras  and  the  Falkland 
Islands.  Area  about  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles;  population  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand. 

In  the  West  Indies. — Tlie  islands  of  Jamaica,  the  Caymans,  Trinidad,  Tobago,  Bar- 
badocs,   St.  Vincents,  Grenada,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,   Dominica,  St.  Christophers,  Nevis,  | 
Montserrat,   AnguiUa,  Tortola,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  Providence,  and  the  Bahamas,  ' 
and  the  Bermudas.     Area  about  twenty  thousand  square  mUes;  population  nearly  one 
mi  llion. 

In  Africa. — The  Cape   of  Good    Hope   and  Natal,  the  ^lauritius  and  Seychelle 
Islands,  Aden  (in  iVrabia),   Sierra  Leone,  the   Gambia,  Cape  Coast  Ca-stle,  Accra,  and 
Annamaboe,  the  Islands  of  St.  Helena  and  Ascension.      Area,  four  himdred  thousand  ' 
square  mUes ;  population  eight  hundred  thousand. 

In  Australasia. — The  great  Island  of  Australia,  or  New  Holland,  which  contains  the  ' 
settlements  of  New   South  Wales,  Port  Philip,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  or 
Swan  River,  Northern  Australia  or  Port  Essington;  Van  Diemen's  Island,  New  Zealand, 
Norfolk  Island,  and  the  Auckland  Islands.      Area  more  than  three  miUion  square  miles; 
population  half  a  mUlion,  of  whom  32.5,000  are  Europeans  and  their  descendants. 

In  Europe. — Gibraltai',  !Malta,  Gozo,  Coi-fu,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca, 
and  Cerigo,  in  the  Mediterranean;  and  Heligoland  in  the  German  Ocean.  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Aldemey,  and  Sark,  have  been  held  as  fiefs  of  the  Crown  since  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  The  area  of  these  territories  and  dependencies  is  about  fifteen 
hundred  square  miles ;  popidation  nearly  half  a  miUion.  Total  area,  eiff/it  million  square 
mUes;  population*  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  million. 

The  numerous,  intelligent,  and  industiious  population  inhabiting  the  British  trans- 
marine territories  are  as  varied  in  their  appearance,  character,  language,  and  religion,  as 
the  diversified  regions  in  which  they  dwell.  British  India  possesses  a  greater  variety  of 
races  than  the  continent  of  Europe.  Some  of  the  subjects  of  the  Crown  in  the  East  are 
bold  and  warlike,  others  timid  and  peaceful;  some  of  olive  hue,  with  Roman  noses  and 
flowing  hair,  others  have  the  negro  characteristics;  some  use  a  polished  language,  others  a 
barbarous  jargon;  some  are  Monotheists,  others  sunk  in  the  grossest  idolatry;  some 
generous  and  confiding,  others  treacherous  and  distrustful.  Even  in  the  island  of  Ceylon 
there  ai-e  three  races — the  Coast  Cingalese,  the  Kandians,  and  the  aborigines  or  A'edhas. 
In  some  of  our  Eastern  possessions  Malays  predominate;  in  others,  as  at  Singapoor  and 
Hong  Kong,  Chinese  constitute  the  mass  of  the  popidation.  A  fine  race,  termed  the 
Parsees,  or  Guebers,  settled  in  Bombay  firom  Persia,  and  many  Armenians  reside  in  Cal- 
cutta. Jews  dwell  in  several  of  our  Indian  settlements.  In  the  W.  Indies  there  are  nearly 
a  million  negroes  of  Afiiean  descent,  and  in  Guiana  and  Honduras  several  aboriginal 
tribes  still  remain.  There  are  also  in  our  western  colonies  many  Mulattoes,  the  oflspring 
of  the  white  and  dark-coloured  races.  The  purely  white  race  are  few  in  number,  and 
descended  from  the  English,  French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese  in  the  West  Indies. 

In  British  N.  America  there  are  about  two  miUion  white  inliabitants,  of  whom  sis 


*  III  this  and  other  places  round  numbers  are  used  as  best  suited  to  a  general  sununary  of  facts  -, — the 
latest  official  figures  will  be  given  in  the  body  of  the  work. 
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Qundred  tlioiisaud  are  of  French  descent,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
There  are  also  about  one  hundred  thousand  Indians  in  the  territories  confided  to  the 
manasjement  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

In  South  Aiiica,  the  British  suhjects  are  Dutch,  English,  Hottentots,  Caffi-es,  &c. 
At  the  Isle  of  France  and  Seychelles,  principally  French ;  at  Aden,  Ai-abs;  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Afi'ica,  negroes. 

In  Australasia  there  are  ahout  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  and  no  other  Eirropean  blood;  there  are  probably  one  hundred  thousand  New 
Zealanders,  a  fine  race ;  and  scattered  savage  hordes,  in  Australia.  At  Gibraltar,  there  is 
a  medley  of  many  Mediterranean  and  Aftican  races.  At  INIalta,  a  peculiar  population, 
partaking  of  the  characteristics  of  the  various  nations  under  whose  dominion  the  island 
has  passed.  In  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  inhabitants  are  principally  Greek,  with  some 
Venetian  blood;  in  Hehgoland,  Gennan;  and  in  the  Norman,  or  Channel  Islands, 
French. 

The  languages  spoken  throughout  the  British  empii'e,  are  EngUsh,  French,  Italian, 
Dutch,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Greek,  Persian,  Arabic,  Maltese,  Chinese,  Armenian, 
Hindoostanee,  Bengallee,  jNIahratti,  Tamul,  Teloogoo,  Carnatica,  Ooria,  Singalese,  jNIalay, 
Burmese  or  Assamese,  Hottentot,  Kafire,  Negi'o,  New  Zealand,  and  various  barbarous 
unwiitten  tongues.  There  are  about  5,000,000  Christians  in  our  foreign  possessions, 
including  the  Lutheran,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sj-riac  chiu'ches.  There  are  about  50,000,000 
Hindoos,  professing  the  religion  of  Brahm  or  Brahma;  about  20,000,000  Mahommedans; 
about  10,000,000  Buddhists,  or  Jains;  a  small  number  of  the  Zoroaster  creed;  and  the 
remainder  are  idolaters  of  various  descriptions. 

The  other  less  stiiking  diversities  which  distinguish  the  population  of  an  empire 
exceeding  in  extent,  opulence,  and  power,  Rome  in  her  palmiest  days,  are  deserring  of 
some  consideration.  The  distinction  between  free  and  bond — to  the  honour  of  Christi- 
anity— no  longer  exists;  that  fearful  outrage  on  humanity  has,  to  some  extent,  been 
redressed,  at  a  cost  of  £20,000,000  sterling;  and  in  recording  the  millions  of  inhabitants 
congi'egated  within  the  pale  of  a  single  government,  the  historian  cannot  but  rejoice  that 
he  speaks  of  freemen  and  not  of  slaves. 

Climate,  food,  and  di'iuk,  as  well  as  religion,  laws,  and  language,  produce  difTerences 
in  thought,  feehng,  and  action.  The  Indo-British  subject,  living  on  the  verge  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  is  a  totally  different  being  from  his  fellow-citizen  dweUing  in  the 
flat  regions  of  Bengal.  The  Mussulman  of  Calcutta,  who  eats  animal  food,  possesses  far 
more  energy  and  inteUigence  than  the  Hindoo  dweUing  in  the  same  city  who  Uves  on  rice 
and  water.  The  ponderous  brandy-drinking  boor  of  South  Africa,  is  a  totally  different 
man  fi-om  the  rivacious  French  Canadian,  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Laurence.  A  wide 
difierence  is  invariably  found  to  exist  between  the  denizens  of  a  low,  hot,  and  damp 
region,  and  those  of  an  elevated,  cool,  and  dry  atmosphere ;  varieties  of  food  and  drink 
produce  equally  distinctive  effects.  Estimating  the  whole  population  of  the  British  Em- 
pire at  130,000,000,  not  more  than  26,000,000  consume  flesh  abundantly;  about  10,000,000 
eat  of  it  sparingly ;  24,000,000  occasionally  partake  of  it,  and  70,000,000  Hve  principally 
on  vegetables  and  fish.  ^Tieat,  oats,  and  barley  constitute  the  principal  gramniverous 
food  of  about  34,000,000 ;  potatoes,  pulse,  and  other  vegetables,  of  about  16,000,000 ;  and 
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rice,  maizo,  millet,  and  several  minor  grains,  of  about  80,000,000  people.  "With  regard  to 
fermented  or  distilled  drink,  about  10,000,000  use  wine  frequently,  25,000,000  malt 
liquors,  35,000,000  distilled  liquors,  and  about  00,000,000  confine  themselves  chiefly  to 
aqueous  beverages.  Aljout  one-half  the  population  of  the  British  empire  reside  within 
the  temperate,  and  the  other  half  within  the  torrid  zone. 

These  facts  shew  that  the  British  is  far  from  being  a  homogeneous  empire ;  they  indi- 
cate the  great  care  required  even  in  the  application  of  ordinary  rules,  much  more  in  the 
adaptation  of  abstract  principles  to  vast  and  varied  masses  of  men  under  different  degreea 
of  civilization. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  offer  a  succiut  \-icw  of  the  home  administration  of  our  mari- 
time possessions. 

The  whole  of  the  British  territories  on  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  the  settlements  of 
Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singapore,  are  under  the  management  of  the  East  India  Company, 
whose  delegated  tnist  expii-es  in  1853-54.  The  affairs  of  the  East  India  Comi)anv  are 
managed  by  a  court  of  twenty-four  Directors,  and  controlled  by  the  India  Board,  which 
is  presided  over  by  a  cabinet  minister  representing  the  Crown,  who  has  \inder  him  a 
working  department  distinct  from  that  maintained  at  the  East  India  House.  The  India 
Board  consists  of  the  President,  of  paid  or  unpaid  Commissioners  (whom  the  Crown  may 
nominate),  and  of  the  two  principal  Secretaries  of  State  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  always,  ex  officio,  form  three  of  the  unpaid  Commissioners  of  the  India 
Board.  There  are  two  Parliamentary  Secretaries  to  the  Board,  and  the  Clerks  are 
divided  into  judicial,  revenue,  political,  and  other  departments.  There  is  a  permanent 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  a  Librarian. 

The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  are  elected  by  the  proprietors  of 
East  India  stock,  and  presided  over  by  a  Chainnan  and  Deputy  Chairman  annually  eliosen 
by  the  Court,  which  is  divided  into  judicial,  revenue,  and  other  committees.  The  secret 
Committee,  consisting  of  the  Chairman,  Deputy  Chairman,  and  Senior  Director,  confer  on 
all  matters  of  importance  with  the  President  of  the  India  Board.  Tlie  patronage,  con- 
sisting of  the  appointnieut  of  ^^Titers  or  ci^il  servants,  military  cadets,  surgeons,  and  chap- 
lains, is  annually  divided  into  thirty  shares,  of  which  the  President  of  the  India  Board, 
and  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company  have  each  two  shares ; 
and  each  Director  of  the  East  India  Company,  one  share.  In  India  promotion,  both  in  the 
civil  and  military  service,  goes  chiefly  by  seniority.  Staff  appointments  rest  with  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  high  political  trusts  are  in  the  appointment  of  the  Governor- 
General.  In  England  the  President  of  the  India  Board  has,  under  the  advice  of  Her 
Majesty's  ministers,  the  appointment  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Anglo-Indian  army, 
and  of  Judges  and  Bishops.  Her  Majesty's  government  also  possess  a  veto  on  the 
nomination  (by  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company)  of  Governors-General, 
Governors,  and  IMembers  of  Council.  The  Court  of  Directors  may,  however,  recall  a 
Goveruor-General  without  the  consent  of  the  Crown.  The  India  Board,  on  behalf  of  the 
Sovereign,  exercises  a  controlling  power  in  revising  all  despatches  prepared  by  the  Coiul; 
of  Directors  and  addressed  to  the  governments  in  India,  at  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay,  &c., 
and  the  Board  alone  sanctions  increased  espcuditiu-e  at  home  or  abroad.  It  also  possesses 
an  originating  power  of  requiring  the  Com-t  of  Directors  to  prepare  a  despatch  on  any 
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named  subject,  of  altering  such  despatch  as  it  may  seem  fit,  and  of  enforcing  its  trans- 
mission to  India  by  a  mandamus  from  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  at  Westminster. 
The  joint  power  of  the  Court  and  Board  is  exercised  in  framing  laws  for  the  government 
of  India,  and  in  approving  or  annulling  the  enactments  made  in  India  by  the  local 
governments. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  territories  in  North  America  have  been  confided  to  a  chartered 
body  called  the  "  Hudson's  Bay  Company,"  since  1670.  To  this  company,  in  1848,  has 
also  been  confided  the  colonization  of  Vancouver's  Island.  The  powers  entrusted  to 
this  Corporation  and  its  mode  of  working  wiU  be  detailed  when  describing  the  teiTitories 
under  their  rule. 

The  Norman  or  Channel  Islands  have  their  respective  legislatures  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Secretaiy  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

AU  the  other  colonies  are  in  charge  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes : — 1st,  Those  having  a  Representative  Assembly,  a  Legislative  Council  nomi- 
nated, and  a  Governor  also  appointed,  by  the  Crown.  2nd,  Those  having  no  Representative 
Assembly,  but  a  Legislative  Councd  and  Governor.  In  some  colonies  of  this  class  the 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council  are  partly  nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  partly  elected 
by  the  colonists.  3rd,  Those  baring  neither  an  Assembly  or  Council,  but  only  a  Gov- 
ernor, such  as  Gibraltar.  In  many  instances  there  is  also  an  Executive  Council,  com- 
posed of  the  principal  servants  of  the  crown.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  is  a 
cabinet  minister  of  the  highest  rank,  and  during  war  he  represents  the  military  department 
of  the  government  in  the  cabinet ;  he  has  the  nomination  of  the  Parliamentary  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  who  retires  with  him  on  a  change  of  administration ; 
he  acts  always  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  whom  he  is  supposed  to  consult  previous  to 
taking  any  important  step ;  and  he  is  bound  to  submit  to  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet 
measures  of  importance  previous  to  their  final  arrangement.  Colonial  charters  and  other 
questions  may  be  referred  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  a  department  of  the  Privy  Council 
for  trade  and  plantations.  Emigration  and  land  sales  in  the  colonies  are  confided  to  the 
management  of  three  Emigration  Commissioners,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  permanent  department  of  the  Colonial  Office  consists  of  two  Under  Secre- 
taries (one  of  whom  is  law  adriser  on  colonial  subjects  to  the  Secretary  of  State)  of  a  chief, 
and  several  head  clerks,  gentlemen  of  great  abiUty  and  much  general  experience,  to  each  of 
whom  is  confided  a  group  of  colonies,  according  to  their  geographical  position;  several 
assistant  or  subordinate  clerks  and  writers,  and  a  librarian  or  registrar,  to  whom  is 
enti'ustcd  the  custody,  arrangement,  and  preparation  for  printing  of  public  pajiers. 

The  patronage  of  the  Secretary  of  State  consists  in  the  nomination  of  the  Governors, 
Lieutenant-Governors,  Commanders-in-Chief,  Judges,  Bishops,  and  Chm'ch  Dignitaries,  Law 
Officers,  Secretaries,  Treasurers,  Auditors,  and  civil  functionaries  of  every  description  in  the 
colonies;  also  the  members  of  the  Colonial  Executive  Council,  and  the  Crown  members  of 
the  Colonial  Legislative  Councils ;  he  likewise  fills  up  vacancies  in  the  Emigration  Com- 
mission, and  such  as  may  occur  in  his  own  office  in  Downing-street,  where  the  principle 
of  seniority  is  not  involved. 

The  power  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  exercised  in  framing  constitutions  for  the 
colonies,  or  laws  applicable  to  one  or  more  of  om*  possessions ;  in  the  appointment  of  select 
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committees  to  iTi([iiire  into  grievances,  or  procure  information;  and  in  a(l(lres»ing  the 
crown  on  any  subject  requiring  attention. 

Parliament  may  suspend  the  constitution,  alter,  abridge,  or  extend  the  functions  of 
any  Colonial  Legislature :  the  House  of  Commons  may  also  interfere  in  the  internal  taxa- 
tion of" colonics  not  possessing  Legislative  Assemblies;  and,  as  a  high  court  of  judicature, 
the  House  of  Lords  may  try  any  governor,  or  other  functionary,  impeached  by  the 
Commons. 

Acts  of  the  Colonial  Legislatures,  unless  disallowed  by  the  crown  or  parliament,  within 
two  years,  become  permanent  laws.  The  crown,  through  its  representative,  sanctions  the 
introduction  of  money  bills  into  the  colonial  assemblies.  A  department  of  the  Privy 
Council  investigates  colonial  matters  referred  to  its  jurisdiction  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonics. 

The  Colonies  of  England  were  formerly  under  the  management  of  a  board,  to  whose 
care  was  confided  the  trade  and  plantations  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  abolition  of  the 
Plantation  Board,  and  the  office  of  third  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  economical  motion  of 
Mr.  Burke,  after  the  loss  of  our  American  possessions,  the  remaining  colonies  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  care  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolutionary  war  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a  Secretaryship  of  State  for 
War  was  created,  and  to  this  department  the  control  of  the  colonies  was  confided 
m  1801.  Since  then  our  colonies  have  been  largely  augmented,  and  it  has  become  a 
question,  whether  the  Home  Administrative  Department  for  their  management  in  England 
does  not  require  enlargement  and  modification. 

In  1837  the  wiiter  of  this  work  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject, 
pointing  out  the  difficulty  of  exercising  a  wise  and  satisfactory  rule  over  numerous  and 
distant  transmarine  temtories,  thi'ough  the  medium  of  a  single  chief,  who  was  changed 
with  every  party  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, — ^urging,  that  within  three  years 
there  were  five  difi'erent  Secretaries  and  five  Under-Secretaries  of  State  for  the  colonies, 
whose  brief  dui-ation  of  office  rendered  it  next  to  impossible  for  them,  however  great  their 
talents  or  energies,  to  enter  fully  into  the  vai-ious  and  comphcated  questions  connected 
with  our  colonies ;  and  suggesting,  therefore,  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  constitute  a 
Colonial  Board  or  Council  to  assist  the  Secretary  of  State, — such  Board  to  be  composed 
chiefly  of  governors,  and  other  servants  of  the  cro^vn.  An  effective  measure  of  this  nature, 
which  may  be  adopted  without  any  additional  expense  to  the  British  Exchequer,  might 
avert  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  extreme  and  unconstitutional  propositions.  A  Colonial 
Board,  such  as  that  of  the  Ti-easurj',  Admii'alty,  &c.,  composed  of  members  possessed  of  local 
knowledge,  as  well  as  general  abihty,  if  permanent,  would  mitigate,  if  not  altogether 
remove  the  evils  now  unavoidably  resulting  from  the  frequent  change  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  whose  labours  are  exceedingly  arduous  and  responsible. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  any  examination  of  possible  retrenchments  in 
Colonial  Expcuditui-e,  ci^il  or  mihtary.  The  whole  sums  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  civii 
expenditure  of  the  colonies  in  1849,  derived  from  the  revenues  of  Great  Britain,  were,  in 
round  numbers,— Bahamas,  £-300;  Bermuda,  £4,000;  Prince  Edwai-d  Island,  £2,000: 
Western  coast  of  Africa,  .£13,000 ;  Western  Australia,  £7, 100 ;  Port  Essington,  or  Northern 
Australia  (about  to  be  abandoned),  £1,700;  New  Zealand,  £20,000;   Heligoland,  £1000, 
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Falkland  Islands,  £5,700;  Hong  Kong,  £25,000;  Labuan,  £10,000;  governors  and 
others  in  the  West  Indies,  £18,000;  St.  Helena,  and  retired  servants  of  East  India  Com- 
pany, £17,000.  Total  £125,000.  Clergy  in  N.  America,  £11,500;  Indian  department, 
Canada,  £14,000  ;  Justices  or  Stipendiary  Magistrates  in  the  West  Indies,  Mauritius,  &c., 
€41,000;  Militia  and  Volunteers  in  Canada,  £16,000;  Emigration  department,  £13,000; 
Colonial  Office,  £37,000.  Total  £133,000.— Thus  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  total  civil 
charges  of  the  ■whole  of  our  colonies  defrayed  out  of  the  Home  Exchequer,  directly  or 
indirectly,  permanently  or  temporarily,  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterUng. 

The  people  of  British  India  provide  the  whole  of  the  civil  and  mUitary  charges  of 
Hindoostan,  defray  annually  the  expenses  of  twenty  to  thu-ty  thousand  of  the  Queen's 
troops;  the  cost  of  the  Court  of  Dii-ectors  of  the  East  India  Company  in  Leadenhall-street, 
and  of  the  India  Board  in  Westminster.  The  convict  expenditure  in  Austraha  and  Ber- 
muda is  about  £225,000  a-year,  but  this  outlay  results  fr-om  vice  and  crime  in  the  United 
BQngdom,  and  is  not  chargeable  to  our  colonies.  The  total  military  cost  for  the  pay  and 
commissariat  of  the  Queen's  troops  in  all  our  colonies  was,  for  the  year  1847 :  pay, 
£1,503,059,  commissariat,  £670,142  =  £2,174,059.  Of  this  sum  £603,718  was  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  dui'ing  the  KafiPre  war. 

In  some  of  the  colonies  there  are  local  corps,  as  in  the  West  Indies,  Ceylon,  and 
Malta.  There  are  militia  corps  in  several  of  our  settlements;  those  of  our  N.  American 
Colonies  comprise  339,139  men. 

It  is  desendng  of  consideration,  with  regard  to  our  military  expenditure  in  the  colonies, 
that  England  is  obliged  to  maintain  a  standing  army;  which,  considering  the  extent  of 
the  standing  armies  of  all  European  nations,  it  is  a  grave  question,  whether  it  would  be 
prudent  in  us  materially  to  reduce. 

But,  as  the  constitutional  jealousy  of  a  free  country  objects  to  the  presence  of  a  soldiery 
which  might  be  made  the  instruments  for  wielding  despotic  power,  it  is  well  that  those 
troops  should  be  scattered  in  different  colonies,  inured  to  privation,  seasoned  in  various 
climates,  and  ready  on  any  emergency  for  effective  service. 

A  similar  remark  appUes  to  the  Royal  Navy,  which  our  insular  position  and  wide 
extended  commerce  requires  to  be  maintained  in  considerable  force.  The  possession  cf 
strongholds  and  havens  in  every  part  of  the  globe  enables  us  to  dispense  with  the  large 
amount  of  naval  strength  that  would  other^vise  be  requisite;  and  our  seamen  are  rendered 
perfect,  and  retained  in  a  high  state  of  discipline  by  being  stationed  for  three  or  four  years 
on  the  shores  of  the  distant  colonies,  in  various  climates,  and  amidst  many  dangers,  yet 
always  among  their  own  countrymen,  and  losing  nothing  therefore  of  their  nationality. 

The  shipping  registered  as  sailing-vessels,  in  the  British  Colonies  in  N.  America, 
Australia,  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies,  amounts  to  half  a  million  tons,  and  the  steam- 
vessels  to  sixteen  thousand  tons.  The  British  shipping  cleared  out  of  the  ports  of  the 
LTnitcd  Kingdom  for  the  British  possessions  alone,  in  1847,  amoimted  to  more  than  two 
million  tons.  Steam  communication  has  now  brought  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  empire 
into  close,  frequent,  and  regidar  intercourse.  Mails  and  passengers  arrive  in  ten  days 
from  our  North  American  Colonies,  in  twenty  from  the  West  Indies,  in  thirty  days  from 
the  East  Indies,  in  fifty  from  China;  and,  according  to  a  new  line,  they  -nill  arrive  in  sixty 
days  from  Australia.      This  diminution  of  time  or  distance  between  the  parent  state  and 
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her  possessions  will  greatly  tend  to  consolidate  the  empire.  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  able 
work  on  "  Colonial  Policy,"  has  well  described  the  beneficial  effects  of  frequent  inter- 
national communication  in  the  following  words : — "  The  only  constant,  rcgxdar,  and 
extensive  intercourse,  arising  from  the  circulation  of  inhabitants,  is  that  which  is  carried 
on  between  the  different  provinces  of  the  same  empire,  either  contiguous  or  remote — 
between  the  country  and  the  towns — tlie  provinces,  or  provincial  to^ms,  and  the  capital — 
the  districts  of  industry  and  self-denial,  and  the  seats  of  opidence  and  pleasure — the 
mother  country  and  her  colonies.  Tliis  intercourse  and  circulation  tends,  more  than  any 
other  thing,  to  preserve  the  connexion  of  the  different  component  parts  of  a  great  and 
scattered  empire,  and  to  cement  the  whole  mass." 

The  colonics  yield  us  a  certain  supply  of  necessaries  and  luxuries  which  no  foreign  wai 
or  hostile  tariffs  can  lessen.  Of  7,000,000  cwt.  of  sugar  imported,  our  colonies  furnish 
5,500,000.  They  send  us  also  35,000,000  lbs.  of  coffee,  4,000,000  lbs.  of  cocoa,  7,000,000 
gaUons  of  rum,  1,000,000  lbs.  of  cinnamon,  6,000,000  lbs.  of  pepper,  2,000,000  gallons  of 
vegetable  oils,  8,000,000  lbs.  Indigo,  40,000,000  lbs.  of  wool  (sheep),  100,000,000  lbs.  of 
cotton  wool,  1,000,000  lbs.  of  silk,  1,000,000  cwt.  of  rice,  1,000,000  loads  of  timber; 
also  corn,  pronsions,  flax,  hemp,  hides,  skins,  saltpetre,  gums,  drugs,  dyes,  metals,  &c., 
aU  capable  of  indefinite  increase.  In  fish  alone  Newfoundland  has  contributed  to  the 
empire  to  the  value  of  about  j6200,000,000,  a  richer  wealth  than  the  South  Ameriean 
mines  yielded  to  Spain. 

The  exports  of  manufactured  articles  fi-om  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  colonies 
nearly  equals  our  whole  exports  of  similar  articles  to  eveiy  part  of  the  globe,  ilr. 
Disraeli  stated  in  Parliament,  on  July  2,  1849,  that  "  in  the  article  of  calicoes  alone  there 
has  been  an  export  to  the  British  Colonies,  from  1831  to  1846,  of  313,000,000  yards  more 
than  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world:"  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that  a  colonial  trade  is 
even  more  valuable  than  a  home  trade,  because  not  only  are  the  two  profits  on  buying 
and  seUing  obtained  by  the  citizens  of  the  same  empire,  but  a  large  and  valuable  amount 
of  shipping  is  employed 

British  India  and  Ceylon  consume  annually  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  value  of  £6,000,000;  N.  American  colonies,  £4,500,000;  West  Indies, 
£3,500,000;  Austndian  Colonies,  £2,000,000;  the  African  settlements  more  than 
£2,000,000;  the  European  and  other  settlements,  require  for  use  or  sale,  about 
£2,000,000.  Our  colonial  export  ti-ade  therefore  amounts  to  £20,000,000  a  year,  and 
is  annually  increasing.  This  commerce,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  is  double  the  value 
of  an  equal  amount  of  foreign  commerce,  for  the  reasons  above  stated ;  namely,  that  the 
whole  profits  thereon  accrue  to  the  empire,  and  are  in  no  way  dirided  with  foreign 
states. 

^Much  of  our  foreign  trade  may  be,  and  indeed  often  is,  carried  on  at  a  loss.  When 
goods  accumulate  in  the  warehouses  of  our  great  hives  of  industry,  in  Lancashii-e  and 
Yorkshire,  they  must  be  sold  at  any  sacrifice;  and  the  diflerence  between  the  cost 
and  sale  price  is  made  up  out  of  the  profits  on  the  home  and  colonial  trade.  The  extent 
of  foreign  trade  is  not  an  infallible  criterion  either  of  individual  or  national  wealth.  It  is 
often  difficidt  for  exporters  to  realize  in  cash,  or  otherwise,  the  value  of  goods  sent  to  a 
foreign   country ;    but    in   our   colonies    goods    are   consigned  to   corresponding  firms ; 
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or,  there  are  English  comets  of  law  there  for  the  ready  recovery  of  debts.  ^loreover  the 
]Metropolitan-Colonial  Banks  established  in  London,  since  1834,  such  as  the  "Austra- 
lian," "  British  North  American,"  "  Colonial  W.  I./'  "  Oriental,"  "  Ceylon,"  "  Ionian," 
&c.,  render  the  remittance  of  money  between  England  and  her  colonies  as  easy  and 
sccui-e  as  between  London  and  Liverpool.  The  increasing  value  of  our  Colonies  is  thus 
shown  by  T.  F.  Elliot,  Esq.,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  : — • 

A.D.  Population.       Imports.  Exports.      Value  of  Imports    Value  of  Exports 

^  ^  *  per  head.  per  liead. 

Old  American  Colonies  (in  1773).  .2,312,000    £1,000,000    £1,800,000       £088..      £0  15     6 
AustraUan  Colonies        (in  1845)  .  .     283,873    £2,070,000    £2,189,000       £7     5  10   .    .      £7  14     3 

The  duties  levied  in  foreign  countries  on  British  produce  and  manufactures,  vary  from 
ten  to  fifty  per  cent.;  but  in  New  South  "Wales,  South  Australia,  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
New  Zealand,  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sierra  Leone,  &c.,  British  manufac- 
tures of  woollen,  cotton,  and  siUc  are  received  as  free  of  all  duties  as  if  transmitted  from 
one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  another.  In  our  North  American  Colonies,  the  duty 
on  British  manufactures  is  5  to  7,  in  the  West  Indies  3  to  4,  and  in  British  India  but 
3  per  cent.  The  consumption  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  in  oui*  colonial  posses- 
sions, ranges  from  two  to  ten  pounds  sterling  per  head  annually;  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  our  best  foreign  customers,  the  average  is  under  ten  shillings  a  head  annually. 
It  has  been  said  that  colonies  must  become  tiseless  as  commercial  markets  under  what 
is  termed  "Free  Trade."  But  it  may  also  be  urged  that  "fi-ee  imports"  do  not  consti- 
tute free  trade; — that  the  United  States  and  European  nations  do  not  admit  British  and 
Colonial  produce  and  manufactures  on  the  same  terms  as  England  admits  their  products 
into  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies; — that  since  the  adoption  of  our  taiiff  of 
fi'ee  imports  in  1846-7,  no  nation  has  entered  into  reciprocal  arrangements, — in  some 
instances  foreign  tariiFs  have  been  increased,  and  that  but  for  the  revolutionary  state  of 
Continental  Europe  dming  1848  and  1849,  by  which  the  manufacttu-es  and  commerce  of 
the  revolutionary  cotmtiies  have  been  suspended  or  deranged,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  newly-adopted  system  could  have  been  maintained.  An  European  war,  the  blockade 
of  important  rivers,  such  as  the  Elbe  or  Scheldt,  the  occupation  of  the  territory  of  a  com- 
mercial ally,  as  that  of  INIexico  by  the  L^uited  States,  all  tend  to  the  diminution  of  our 
precarious  foreign  trade;  but  a  colonial  traffic  is  always  wdthin  our  own  control,  both 
for  the  consumption  of  British  manufactm-es  and  for  the  supply  of  food  and  of  raw 
products;  and  the  time  is  probably  not  far  distant  when  England  and  her  maritime  depen- 
dencies will  be  included  in  one  commercial  league,  with  as  perfect  fi'eedom  of  trade  as 
if  no  ocean  roUed  between  them. 

The  imperious  expression  of  Napoleon  when  seeking  the  destruction  of  England, 
and  imable  to  accompUsh  it  by  the  means  in  his  possession,  was — "  I  must  have  ships, 
colonies,  and  commerce !"  The  sagacious  Talleyi'and  also,  when  urging  France  to  acquire 
and  maintain  colonies  as  the  best  mode  of  sustaining  a  fleet  which  might  "reach  the 
ritals  of  England,"  declared,  that  colonies  were  the  sheet  anchor  of  Britain — the  support 
of  her  navy — the  foi"ti-ess  of  her  power :  "  Render  these  useless,"  said  Talleyrand,  "  or 
deprive  her  of  them,  and  you  break  down  her  last  wall — you  fill  up  her  last  moat." 
"  Whatever,"  said  Talleyi-and,  "  gives  colonies  to  France,  supplies  her  with  ships  and 
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sailors,  maniifachires,  and  husbandmen.     Victories  by  land  can  only  give  her  mutinous 

subjects,  who,  instead  of  augmenting  the  national  force  by  their  riches  or  numbers,  con- 
tribute only  to  disperse  or  enfeeble  that  force ;  but  the  growth  of  colonies  suiiplies  her 
with  zealous  citizens,  and  the  increase  of  real  wealth  and  effective  numbers  is  the  certain 
consequence." 

Napoleon,  in  one  of  his  prophetic  moments  at  St.  Helena,  truly  remarked,  "  Eng- 
land should  look  wholly  to  commerce  and  to  naval  affairs ;  she  never  can  be  a  continental 
power,  and  in  the  attempt  must  be  ruined :  let  her  maintain  the  empire  of  the  seas,  and 
she  may  send  her  ambassadors  to  the  coiu-ts  of  Europe,  and  demand  what  she  pleases." 

There  are  other  forcible  reasons  which  enhance  the  value  of  the  Colonies ;  especially 
the  existing  density  in  England  of  four  hundred  mouths  on  each  square  mile  of  arable 
surface,  aud  a  population  still  further  increasing  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  a  mouth  every  minute,  or  upwards  of  one  thousand  a  day  beyond  the  deaths, 
which  makes  emigration  a  matter  of  state  pohcy  as  well  as  individual  necessity,  if  we 
would  avert  the  evils  of  a  social  or  servile  war,  which  is  inevitably  caused  by  an  excess  of 
inhabitants  in  any  country. 

If  England  had  no  foreign  possessions  or  waste  lands,  the  extrusion  of  the  excessive 
population  might  be  the  sole  object,  even  if  the  surplus  went  to  enrich  and  strengthen  a 
rival  state ;  but  when  there  are  nullions  of  acres  ready  for  the  plough  in  different  parts  of 
the  empire,  it  seems  suicidal  to  transfer,  or  suffer  to  be  transferred,  to  another  nation,  the 
blood  and  bone  of  our  own.  Of  the  two  million  emigrants  who  have  quitted  the  United 
Kingdom  within  the  last  twenty-foiu*  years,  four-fifths  have  sti-engthened  the  power  and 
added  to  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  of  America.  When  emigration  is  left  to  itself, 
men  of  small  capital,  the  bold  and  the  energetic,  are  the  first  to  qidt  their  native  home ; 
society  thus  becomes  weakened,  and  less  able  to  bear  with  accumulating  diflBculties ;  the 
pressure  on  the  labour  market,  which  alone  required  relief,  is  increased  by  the  departure 
of  the  employers  of  labour ;  capital,  unable  to  find  secure  and  profitable  investment  at 
home,  seeks  its  interest  in  foreign  lands  ;  the  mysterious  link  which  unites  national  with 
indi\idual  weal  is  destroyed ;  a  democratic  spiiit  looks  to  poUtical  changes  for  social 
amelioration;  and  the  whole  fi-ame-work  of  society  becomes  unhinged.  A  state  paper 
addressed  by  Lord  Bacon  to  James  I.  in  1606,  contains  reasons  for  emigration,  and  for 
the  planting  of  new  settlements,  which  well  deserve  consideration  in  the  present  day. 
"  An  effect  of  peace  in  fruitful  kingdoms  where  the  stock  of  people  recei\ing  no  consump- 
tion nor  diminution  by  wai'  doth  continually  multiply  and  increase,  must,  in  the  end,  be 
a  surcharge  or  overflow  of  people  more  than  the  territories  can  well  maintain,  which 
many  times  insinuating  a  general  necessity  and  want  of  means  into  all  estates,  doth  turn 
external  peace  iuto  internal  troubles  and  seditions.  Now  what  an  excellent  diversion  of 
this  inconvenience  is  ministered  to  your  Majesty  in  this  plantation  of  Ireland  (colonies), 
wherein  so  many  families  may  receive  sustentation  and  fortune,  and  the  discharge  of 
them  out  of  England  and  Scotland  may  prevent  many  seeds  of  future  perturbation ;  so 
that  it  is  as  if  a  man  were  troubled  for  the  avoidance  of  water  from  the  places  where  he 
had  built  his  house,  and  afterwards  should  adrise  with  himself  to  cast  those  floods,  pools, 
or  streams  for  pleasure,  provision,  or  use.  So  shall  your  Majesty  in  this  work  have  a 
double  commodity  in  the  avoidance  of  people  here,  and  in  making  use  of  them  there." 
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Ovtr  Colonies  oifer  a  noble  field  for  British  industry.  They  could  sustain  with  ease 
an  addition  of  one  hundred  miUion  to  their  present  population.  In  the  Canadas  there  ai-e 
not  six  individuals  to  each  square  mile  of  area,  in  Australasia  not  three,  in  Southern  Africa 
not  two.     Wordsworth's  beautiful  lines  are  peculiarly  appropriate  at  the  present  time  : — 

"  As  the  element  of  air  affords 
An  easy  passage  to  the  industrious  bees, 
Fraught  ■nith  their  burdens ;  and  a  way  as  smooth 
For  those  ordained  to  take  their  sounding  flight 
From  the  thronged  hive,  and  settle  where  they  list — 
In  fresh  abodes  their  labour  to  renew  : 
So  the  wide  waters  open  to  the  power, 
The  will,  the  interests,  and  appointed  needs 
Of  Britain,  do  invite  her  to  cast  off 
Her  swarms;  and,  in  succession,  send  them  forth, 
Bound  to  establish  new  communities 
On  every  shore  whose  aspect  favours  hope, 
Or  bold  adventure ;  promising  to  skill 
And  perseverance  their  deserved  reward. 

Change,  wide  and  deep,  and  silently  performed, 
This  land  shall  witness;  and,  as  days  roll  on. 
Earth's  universal  frame  shall  feel  the  effect, 
Even  to  the  smallest  habitable  rock 
Beaten  by  lonely  billows,  hear  the  songs 
Of  harmonized  society,  and  bloom 
With  ci'S'il  arts  that  send  their  fragrance  forth, 
A  grateful  tribute  to  all-ruling  Heaven. — Book  IX.  Excursions. 

From  seven  to  eight  miUion  sterHng  are  now  annuaUy  expended  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  support  of  two  million  paupers ;  if  a  portion  of  that  sum  were  appro- 
priated towards  the  conveyance  of  a  part  of  the  able-bodied  poor  to  the  less  populated 
parts  of  the  empire,  a  grievous  burthen,  which  is  now  weighing  down  the  energies  of  the 
countiy,  would  be  converted  into  a  source  of  wealth  and  strength  to  the  nation ;  un- 
profitable consumers  would  become  producers  of  food  and  other  exchangeable  articles, 
demanding  in  return  British  manufactures,  and  the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown  would 
become  som'ces  of  national  and  individual  prosperity.  Two  hundred  million  sterling 
have  been  levied  by  law  and  expended  for  the  rehef  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales, 
between  the  years  1815  and  1849.  The  sum  which  it  costs  to  maintain  a  pauper  in 
England  would  convey  him  to  another  part  of  the  Empire,  where  he  might  in  the  same 
space  of  time  be  a  useful  consumer  instead  of  a  waster  of  capital. 

Every  tree  felled,  every  acre  cultivated,  in  our  Colonies,  furnishes  additional  employ- 
ment for  the  looms,  shipping,  and  commerce  of  England;  and  om-  rich  possessions 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies  are  capable  of  furnishing  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  tropical 
and  other  products,  so  much  in  demand  throughout  Europe  and  America.  By  judiciously 
directing  the  stream  of  emigi-ation  where  it  may  fertilize  our  own  waste  lands,  we  not 
only  provide  for  the  immediate  exigencies  of  a  superabundant  population,  but  we  preserve 
to  ourselves  the  main  element  of  national  strength,  and  thus  render  it  conducive  to  the 
permanent  welfare  of  the  Empu'C. 
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China,  Japan,  Corea,  Cochin  China,  and  Siam — containing  nearly  one-half  the  popu- 
lation of  the  globe,  are  scarcely  yet  known  to  us ;  and  our  possessions  in  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans  may  be  the  means  of  opening  the  door  for  extensive  intercourse  with  those 
vast  regions. 

Again,  the  Colonies  afford  a  wide  sphere  of  action  for  enterprising  or  restless  spirits, 
who,  with  good  education  but  Hmited  means,  are  desirous  of  improving  their  condition. 
How  many  young  men  of  good  family,  and  of  industrious  habits,  have  found  honourable 
and  lucrative  employment  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  North  America,  Australia,  &c. 
The  East  Indian  and  Colonial  Civil  Services  contain  many  able  and  distinguished  servants 
of  the  crown,  whose  minds,  expanded  by  their  position,  fit  them  for  the  government  of  an 
empire ;  and  the  Anglo-Indian  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  is  commanded  by 
military  officers  whose  science,  skill,  and  prowess  is  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other 
army  in  the  world. 

There  are  few  counties  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  whose  soil  wealth  acquired  in  the 
colonies  has  not  been  invested.  British  India  alone,  in  payment  of  military,  civil, 
and  other  charges,  pensions,  &c.,  has  remitted  to  England  in  bullion  and  produce  at  least 
three  millions  sterling  per  annum  for  the  last  fifty  years,  making  the  enormous  sura  of 
£150,000,000.  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  whose  name  is  revered  at  home,  and  almost  wor- 
shipped in  India  by  the  affectionate  and  grateful  people  of  that  vast  country,  as  the  just, 
generous,  and  unswerving  advocate  of  their  interests,  declared  in  Parliament,  when 
deploring  the  lamentable  inattention  too  generally  e\-inced  to  their  welfare,  and  the 
absence  of  a  pohcy  conciliatory  to  their  feelings,  that  "the  wealth  which  England  has 
obtained  from  the  natives  of  India  would,  at  compound  interest,  pay  off  the  National  Debt!" 
The  balance  of  trade,  the  private  fortunes  made  abroad,  and  the  savings  of  civil  and 
nulitary  men,  are,  generally  speaking,  spent  "  at  home." 

By  means  of  her  colonies  England  is  enabled  to  assume  a  high  national  position ; 
and  should,  unfortimately,  a  general  European  war  arise,  she  is  independent  of  every 
foreign  country  for  the  supply  of  the  necessaries  or  luxuries  of  life,  or  for  the  raw  mate- 
rials requii-ed  for  her  manufactures. 

In  estimating  the  political  value  of  our  colonies,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  their 
possession  gives  an  enlarged  tone  even  to  the  minds  of  those  who  have  never  quitted 
the  shores  of  Britain.  INIere  islanders,  whose  views  and  thoughts  ai-e  limited  to  the  narrow 
temtory  in  which  they  dwell,  acquire  contracted  ideas,  unsuited  to  the  poUcy  of  a  great 
nation ;  but  England  exists  in  each  quai-ter  of  the  globe — her  people  become  familiarized 
with  the  distant  regions  of  the  earth,  and  a  national  spirit  is  fostered,  eminently  conducive 
to  the  creation  and  preseiTation  of  a  vast  empire. 

Thi-oughout  the  greater  part  of  the  globe  a  stupendous  moral,  as  well  as  political, 
revolution  is  working  for  some  great  end.  England  is  not  only  the  heart  of  a  mighty 
empire,  whose  branches  and  roots  extend  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  she  is  also 
the  "  nm-sing  mother  "  of  nations  yet  in  their  infancy,  and  on  her  righteous  fulfilment 
of  this  responsible  duty,  depends  aUke  their  future  welfai-e  and  her  own.  If  true  to 
her  trust,  she  may,  imder  Divine  Providence,  be  the  instrument  of  establishing  peace 
— extending  ci-silization — and  disseminating  the  inestimable  blessings  of  Christianity 
throughout  the  world.  R-  ^I-  ^lARTIN. 
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BRITISH    NORTH    AMERICA. 


BOOK  I.— EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  CANADA. 


CHAPTER  T.— HISTORY. 


The  British  dominions  in  North  America  I 
comprise  an  area  of  4,000,000  square  miles :  1 
their  extreme  length  between  east  and 
west,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  is 
3,000  miles ;  and  from  north  to  south,  2,000 
miles.  The  boundaries  of  this  vast  region 
are,  on  the  north  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the 
adjacent  seas  and  islands,  many  of  them  yet 
unexplored ;  on  the  north-ivest,  Russian 
America ;  on  the  west,  the  Pacific  Ocean ; 
on  the  south,  the  temtories  of  the  United 
States ;  and  on  the  east,  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  southern  boundary  is  defined  (see 
map)  by  an  irregular  line  drall^^l  from  the 
extreme  end  of  Vancouver's  Island,  extend- 
ing along  the  parallel  of  49°  N.  to  the  head 
of  Lake  Superior,  thence  through  the  centre 
of  that  lake  and  the  centres  of  Lakes  Hu- 
ron, St.  Clair,  Erie,  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
and  Lake  Ontario,  to  St.  Regis  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  60  miles  S.  W.  of  Montreal, 
thence  along  the  parallel  of  45°  N.  to  some 
Highlands,  which  di\ide  the  waters  that  flow 
into  the  Atlantic  from  those  that  flow  into 
the  St.  Lawi'cnce ;  from  thence  to  the  source 
of  St.  Croix,  and  to  the  mouth  of  that  river 
in  Passamaquoddy  Bay  in  the  Gulf  of  Fundy. 
The  whole  country  lies  between  the  parallels 
of  41°  47'  and  78°  or  80°  N.,  and  the  me- 
ridians 52°  and  141°  W. 

The  British  territory  is  divided  into  the 
])rorinces  or  districts  kno^^ai  as  the  Canadas, 
Eastern  and  Western,  or  Upper  and  Lower; 
New  Branswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Newfoundland,  the 
Coast  of  Labrador,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Tcr- 
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ritories,  Vancouver's  Island,  Queen  Char- 
lotte's Island,  and  other  islands  and  districts 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  each  of  which 
will  be  separately  described. 

The  statements  of  the  Norwegians,  or 
Danes,  haring  visited  the  coast  of  America 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and 
colonized  "  Vinland,"  or  New  England, 
are  too  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  to  deprive 
Columbus  of  the  honour'  of  having  been  the 
first  discoverer  of  the  western  hemisphere 
on  the  11th  of  October,  1492.  But  the 
explorations  of  this  truly  great  man  were 
restricted  to  the  West  India  Islands  and  a 
portion  of  the  middle  and  southern  part  of 
the  adjacent  continent,  which  received  its 
name  from  Amerigo  Vespucci,  who,  in  1499, 
visited  some  parts  of  the  coast.  The  dis- 
coverer of  the  northern  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent of  America  was  Giovani  Gaboto, 
generally  called  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian, 
in  the  service  of  Henry  VII.  of  England, 
who,  with  his  three  sons,  sailed  from  Bristol 
in  i\Iay  1197,  having  under  his  command 
two  caravels  and  five  ships  laden  with  goods 
for  traffic,  supplied  by  the  merchants  of 
London.  Cabot  sailed  to  the  westward  in  the 
expectation  of  reaching  "  Catliay,"  or  China; 
but  to  his  surprise,  on  the  24th  of  June, 
1497,  made  the  coast  of  America,  discovered 
Newfoundland,  sailed  as  far  N.  as  67°  30', 
in  hope  of  finding  a  jjassage  to  the  Pacific ; 
then  steered  to  the  southward,  and  entered 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawi-ence  in  search  of  a  sup- 
posed north-west  passage.  After  taking 
possession   of  the   country  in   the  name  of. 
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Eu^'liiiul,  Cabot  returned  in  Au^st,  1497, 
with  ten  natives  (whom  he  brought  fi-om 
Ncwfoinullaiul  or  Priiifc  Edward  Island), 
and  was  knifjhtcd  by  tlie  king.  Sir  John 
Cabot  made  three  subsequent  voyaijcs,  but 
no  settlement  then  took  plaee  on  this  part 
of  the  North  American  continent ;  the  tide 
of  European  adventure  being  directed  to 
Mexico  and  Peru  by  the  Spaniards. 

In  1500  Gcuspar  Cortereal,  a  Portuguese 
captain,  visited  the  north  coast  of  America, 
followed  the  track  of  Sir  .Tohn  Cabot,  and 
kidnapped  seveial  of  the  Indians  or  natives, 
whom  he  sold  as  slaves.  In  1503  Hugh  Elliot 
and  Thomas  Ashm-st,  English  merchants, 
were  authorized  by  Henry  VII.  to  estab- 
lish Colonies  in  the  countries  discovered  by 
Cabot;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  permission.  In  1518 
Baron  de  Lerj',  a  Frenchman,  landed  cattle 
at  Isle  du  Sable,  and  ineffectually  attempted 
to  form  a  settlement  at  Canseau.  In  1525 
Giovanni  Verrazano,  a  Florentine,  and 
Gomez,  a  Spaniard,  in  an  expedition  fitted 
out  by  Francis  the  First,  coasted  from  New- 
foundland to  Florida,  landed  in  Nova  Scotia, 
proceeded  as  far  as  50°  N.,  and,  regardless  of 
the  prior  claim  of  England,  took  formal 
possession  of  the  country  for  his  royal  mas- 
ter, under  the  title  of  "  La  Nouvelle  France." 
Verrazano,  like  Cabot,  returned  without  gold 
or  silver,  was  coldly  received,  and  died  in 
obsciu'ity.  Henry  VIII.  in  1527  fitted  out 
an  expedition  to  discover  a  north-west  jias- 
sage  to  the  East  Indies :  one  of  the  ships 
was  lost,  and  no  settlement  was  made. 

The  valuable  fisheries  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland  had  early  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  European  nations,  and  in  1517 
there  were  about  fifty  vessels  under  the 
English,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese 
flag  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  In  15  >4 
Jacques  Cartier,  a  navigator  who  had  been 
fishing  on  the  banks  of  Ne^'foimdlaud,  re- 
ceived a  commission  from  Francis  the  First ; 
sailed  with  two  vessels  of  60  tons  each 
»rom  St.  Maloes,  April  20 ;  arrived  at  New- 
foundland, ilay  10;  remained  there  ten  days, 
then  sailed  to  the  northward ;  subsequently 
took  a  southerly  course,  passed  through  the 
Straits  of  Bellisle,  traversed  the  Gidf  of  St. 
Lawrence ;  on  the  24th  of  July  erected  a 
cross  surmoiuited  by  a  fleur-de-lys,  and  on 
the  2nth  of  Jidy  sailed  for  France,  taking 
with  him  two  Indians. 

Cartier  was  well  received,  and  sent  by  his 
sovereign  in  the  ensuing  year  to  the  St. 
La\vreuee.  (so  called  on  account  of  its  dis- 


covery on  the  day  of  the  festival  of  that 
saint)  wth  three  larger  vessels,  and  accom- 
|,?.iii('d  by  a  number  of  young  gentlemen  as 
adventurers.  The  cxiiiorers  entered  the 
river  St.  La^vrence  in  August,  and  anchored 
ofl'  Quebec,  then  called  Stadaconna,  and  the 
abode  of  an  Indian  chief,  named  Donna- 
conna.  Cartier  here  quitted  his  ships  and 
proceeded  up  the  river  in  boats.  On  the  3rd 
of  October,  he  reached  an  island,  which  he 
named  Mont  Uoijal  (now  Montreal),  re- 
turned to  his  shi])s,  where  lie  wintered, 
called  the  coast  St.  Croix,  and  in  15.36 
seized  Donnaeonna,  and  two  other  chiefs,  and 
conveyed  them  with  eight  natives  to  France, 
where  they  all  died.  The  precious  metals 
not  hanng  been  discovered,  the  French 
sovereign  made  no  further  efforts  to  occupy 
the  counti-y  until  1541,  when  an  expedition, 
at  the  renewed  entreaties  of  Cartier,  was  sent 
out  to  colonize  La  Nouvelle  France,  or 
Canada,  so  called  from  the  Iroquois  word 
Kanata,  signifving  a  collection  of  huts, 
which  the  early  discoverers  mistook  for  the 
native  name  of  the  countri'.  Francis  I.  gave 
the  command  of  the  expedition  to  Franfois 
de  le  Roqiie,  Siegneur  de  Roberval,  who  was 
appointed  the  viceroy  of  his  sovereign  in 
Canada,  Hochelaga  (^lontreal),  &c.  In  Jidy, 
1542,  the  \ieeroy  arrived  in  Canada,  built  a 
fort  about  four  leagues  above  the  Isle  of 
Orleans,  but  the  destructive  effects  of  scurvy 
which  appears  to  have  affiieted  all  the  early 
colonists,  and  the  deadly  hostility  of  the  In- 
dians, in  consequence  of  the  kidnapping  of 
Donnaeonna  and  other  Indian  chiefs  in 
1536,  prevented  any  permanent  settlement. 
Roberval  was  recalled  by  Francis  I.  to  as- 
sist in  the  war  against  Charles  V.,  and 
Jacques  Cartier,  after  an  unsuccessfiil  at- 
tem])t  to  form  a  settlement  at  St.  Croix, 
returned  ruined  in  health  and  fortune 
to  France,  where  he  soon  died. 

After  the  death  of  Francis  I.,  Roberval, 
accompanied  by  his  brother  Achillc  and  a 
numerous  train  of  enterjjrixing  volunteers, 
embarked  for  Canada  in  1549,  but  haWng 
never  been  heard  of  since,  are  supposed 
to  have  perished  at  sea.  The  idea  of  discov- 
ering a  north-west  passage  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  still  filled  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Europe;  in  1575  Da^^s  explored  the  Straits 
which  bear  his  name,  and  in  1576,  queen 
Elizabeth,  ever  bent  on  taking  the  lead  of 
every  other  nation,  sent  out  Martin  Fro- 
bisher,  w-ith  three  ships,  on  a  voyage  of  ex- 
ploration. Frobisher  discovered  the  Straits 
bearing  his  name,  and  finding  some  mundic 
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or  copper  pp-ites,  Trhicli  lie  mistook  for 
gold,  lie  returned  with  a  large  quantity  to 
England.  In  the  ensuing  year  Fi'obisher 
Tvas  despatched  by  some  merchants  with 
three  vessels  to  explore  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor and  Greenland,  viiih  a  view  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  north-west  passage.  He  rctiuTied, 
however,  i^ith  only  200  tons  of  the  supposed 
gold  ore,  and  a  man,  woman,  and  child,  of 
the  Indian  race. 

In  1578,  the  expectation  of  discovering 
extensive  gold  regions,  induced  the  mer- 
chants of  England  again  to  send  forth  Fro- 
bisher,  with  fifteen  vessels.  The  expedition 
beiug  attended  with  as  httle  success  as  the 
preceding  one,  caused  the  ruin  of  many 
adventurers,  who  received,  as  before,  copper 
ore,  instead  of  gold. 

In  1379,  queen  Ehzabeth,  desirous  of  ob- 
taining some  advantage  from  the  discoveries 
of  Cabot,  granted  to  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
half-brother  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  a  patent 
for  "  the  discovering  or  occuppng  and 
peopUng  such  remote,  heathen,  and  barba- 
rous countries  as  were  not  actually  possessed 
by  any  Christian  people."  Sir  Humphrey 
is  described  by  Haliburton,  as  "a  man 
of  prepossessing  manners,  commanding  es- 
teem and  veneration  at  first  sight;"  he  was 
celebrated  for  corn-age  and  prudence,  genius 
and  learning,  eloquence  and  patriotism,  and 
Elizabeth  was  so  pleased  with  his  conduct 
that  her  majesty  presented  him,  as  a  mark 
of  peculiar  favoiu',  an  emblematic  jewel,  con- 
sisting of  a  small  gold  anchor  with  a  large 
pearl  at  the  peak,  which  Sir  Humphrey  ever 
after  wore  at  his  breast.  Many  friends 
fi'om  personal  attachment  agreed  to  join  him, 
but  before  the  time  of  departm'e  withdrew 
from  their  engagements.  LTndeterred  by 
disappointments,  he  sailed  with  several  ves- 
sels, one  of  which  foundered  at  sea  and  com- 
pelled the  retiu'n  to  England  of  the  expe- 
dition, where  misfortune  pressed  hard  upon 
the  gallant  adventurer.  To  assist  him  in 
again  proceeding  to  sea.  Sir  Humphrey 
granted  the  lands  he  was  to  occupy  in 
America,  and  then  sold  his  estate  in  Eng- 
land, by  which  he  was  enabled  to  sail  from 
Phinouth  on  the  lltli  June,  1583,  with  five 
sliips  and  250  men.  On  the  lltli  July,  the 
fleet  arrived  off  Newfoundland,  and  on 
Monday,  August  5,  proceeded  in  state  to 
take  formal  possession  of  the  island,  in  the 
presence  of  the  masters  and  merchants 
of  36  vessels  of  different  nations,  then  in 
the  harbour  of  St.  John's.  A  tent  was 
pitched   on   shore,    the   commission   of  the 


queen  of  England  was  read  in  different  lan- 
guages, a  turf  and  twig  were  then  delivered 
to  him,  and  sir  Gilbert  declared  the  island 
of  NewfoimcUaud  to  belong  to  his  sovereign; 
and  to  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land it  has  ever  since  been  attached. 
Obedience  haring  been  promised  by  the 
people  with  loud  acclammations,  a  pillar, 
with  a  plate  of  lead  and  the  arms  of  the 
queen  engraved  thereon,  was  erected;  a  tax 
levied  on  all  ships,  and  three  laws  promul- 
gated for  the  colony:  1st,  for  the  celebration 
of  pubUc  worship,  according  to  the  Church 
of  England  ritual;  2nd,  declaring  that  any- 
thing which  might  be  attempted  prejudicial 
to  the  queen  of  England  was,  according  to 
the  laws  of  England,  treason;  and  3rd,  that 
the  utteiing  of  words  to  the  dishonour  of 
her  majesty  was  to  be  punished  with  the 
loss  of  ears  and  confiscation  of  property.  On 
the  20th  August,  Sir  Humphrey  sailed  from 
St.  John's,  with  the  Squirrel,  Delight,  and 
Hind,  for  Sable  Island,  to  search  for  swine, 
and  cattle,  said  to  have  been  landed  there 
thirty  years  previous.  The  Delight  was  lost 
on  a  sand-bank,  and  no  cattle  being  prociu'a- 
ble.  Sir  Humphrey  determined  on  proceeding 
to  England,  but  the  Squirrel,  which  he  com- 
manded in  person,  foundered  in  a  storm, 
and  all  on  board  (above  100  persons) 
perished.  Sii-  John  Gilbert,  brother  to  Sir- 
Humphrey,  at  an  advanced  age,  proceeded 
Avith  sir  John  Popham  to  fit  out  a  fleet  for 
the  rerival  of  his  brother's  claim,  and  in 
1607  they  wintered  on  a  small  island  in  the 
Kenebec  river  (state  of  Maine),  where  dis- 
tress and  cold  killed  sir  John  Gilbert,  and 
hio  followers  returned  to  England. 

France  made  renewed  efforts  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  territory  in  this  part  of  the 
North  American  continent,  and  in  1598 
Henry  lY.  sent  out  the  marquis  de  la  Roche 
with  a  number  of  conricts,  forty  of  whom  he 
landed  on  Sable  island,  and  proceeded  to 
explore  the  adjacent  coasts.  But  unfavour- 
able weather  compelled  the  marquis  to  re- 
turn to  France,  without  revisiting  Sable 
island,  where  the  convicts  would  have  per- 
ished but  for  a  French  ship  being  wrecked 
there,  which  contained  provisions  for  their 
sustenance,  until  they  could  kill  seals,  and 
catch  fish  for  their  support.  Seven  years  after 
the  king  of  France  sent  a  vessel  to  look  after 
his  subjects  ;  twelve  only  were  foimd  alive, 
whose  miserable  condition  induced  the  king 
to  pardon  them  on  their  arrival  in  France. 

In  1600  Henry  IV.  granted  an  exclusive 
trade  vrith  Canada,  and  other  privileges  to  M, 
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rii;mvifi,  a  naval  officer,  who  associatod  with 
liiiiisclC  iM.  Pont^rave,  a  mcrcliant  who  had  I 
made  several  j)rofitablc  tradiiif^  voyages  for 
furs,  to  the  Saguenay  river,  and  other  places 
in  the  St.  Lawrence.  On  the  death  of 
Chauvin  in  1603,  Sicur  de  Monts,  aCalvinist, 
received  from  Henry  IV.  a  further  patent, 
conferring  on  him  the  exclusive  trade  and 
government  of  all  the  territories  between 
40°  and  .54°  N.  lat.,  totally  regardless  of  the 
prior  claims  of  England.  De  Monts  fitted 
out  an  armament  to  cany  on  the  fur  ti'ade, 
under  Poutgrave  and  an  enterprising  naval 
officer,  named  Samuel  Champlain,  which 
sailed  up  the  St.  La%vrence  in  1603,  as  far 
as  Sault  St.  Louis.  Trading  posts  were 
established  at  different  places ;  Acadia,  or 
Nova  Scotia,  was  visited  ;  and  on  the  3rd 
July,  1608,  Samuel  Champlain  founded  Que- 
bec as  the  futm-e  capital  of  New  France. 

The  French  unhappily  took  part  in  the 
contests  of  the  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  with 
the  Algonquins,  who,  supplied  with  fire-arms 
by  Champlain,  were  enabled  to  can-y  on  a 
destructive  contest,  which  tended  so  rapidly 
to  depopulate  the  coimtry,  that  in  1622 
Quebec  did  not  contain  fifty  persons.  The 
first  child  born  of  French  parents  in  Quebec, 
was  the  son  of  Abraham  Martin  and  Marga- 
ret L'Anglois,  who  was  christened  Eustache, 
on  the  24th  October,  1621. 

To  remedy  the  distressed  condition  of  the 
colony,  which  had  heretofore  been  confided 
to  the  charge  of  two  or  three  individuals, 
Canada  was  transferred  to  an  association, 
called  the  "  Company  of  One  Hundred  Part- 
ners," composed  of  clergy  and  laity,  and 
headed  by  the  celebrated  cardinal  Richelieu, 
whose  leading  principles  were,  in  the  first 
place,  the  conversion  of  the  heathens  to 
Christianity,  and  in  tlie  second,  the  extension 
of  the  fur  trade  and  commerce  generally, 
aud  the  discovery  of  a  route  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  to  China  through  the  great 
rivers  and  lakes  of  La  Nouvelle  France. 

The  king,  on  the  19th  April,  1627,  granted 
Canada  to  the  company,  with  extensive 
pri\ileges  as  a  feudal  scignoi-y,  to  be  ac- 
knowledged by  the  presentation  of  a  crown 
of  gold,  of  eight  marks  weight,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  every  sovereign  to  the  throne.  AVith 
the  right  of  soil,  a  monopoly  of  trade  was 
gi-anted;  but  French  subjects  were  permitted 
the  fi'ee  exercise  of  the  whale  aiul  cod 
fisheries  on  the  coast,  and  such  colonists 
as  were  not  servants  of  the  company, 
might  trade  with  the  Indians  for  peltries 
(skins)    provided    they   brought   all   beaver 


Hkin.s  to  the  factors  of  the  comjiany,  who 
were  compell(;d  to  jjnrchase  them  at  M)  .wus 
a  ])iece.  A  Jesuit  corps  was  supported  by 
the  company,  and  "  Protestants,  and  other 
heretics  and  Jews,"  were  rigidly  excluded 
from  the  colony. 

The  company  engaged  to  send  over  to  La 
Nouvelle  France,  in  the  following  year 
(lf)28)  two  or  three  hundred  workmen  of 
all  kinds,  aiul  before  1613  to  augment  the 
number  of  French  inhabitants  to  16,0fX) ;  to 
lodge,  maintain,  and  fiiul  the  emigrants 
in  all  necessaries  for  tliree  years, — then 
to  make  an  equal  distribution  among  them 
of  all  cleared  lands,  and  to  famish  them 
with  seed  according  to  the  wants  of  each 
family.  In  every  district  three  priests  were 
to  be  sujiplied  by  the  company,  with  all 
necessaries  both  for  their  persons  and  mis- 
sions for  fifteen  years,  after  which  cleared 
lands  were  to  be  assigned  for  their  main- 
tenance. The  territorial  rights  of  the  com- 
pany extended  over  Canada,  and  part  of 
Florida  ;  the  company  might  erect  fortifica- 
tions, cast  cannon,  and  make  all  sorts  of 
arms,  grant  lands,  annex  titles  and  rights, 
but  the  erection  of  duchies,  marquisates, 
earldoms,  and  baronies,  required  royal  let- 
ters of  confirmation.  The  king  granted  the 
company  two  ships  of  war,  of  two  or  three 
hundred  tons  each,  to  be  victualled  by  the 
company.  The  ships  were  to  be  paid  for,  if 
within  the  fij'st  ten  years  the  company  did 
not  convey  1,500  Fi-ench  of  both  sexes  to 
Canada,  and  the  charter  was  to  be  void,  if 
within  the  last  five  years  an  equal  number 
was  not  conveyed  to  the  colony. 

A  subsequent  ordonnance  enlarged  the 
pri\-ileges  of  the  company:  merchandise 
manufactm-ed  in  Canada,  was,  on  imjiortation 
into  France,  to  pay  no  duty  for  fifteen  years ; 
natives  of  the  colonies  were  to  be  deemed 
citizens  of  old  France  ;  tradesmen  or  mecha- 
nics, after  being  employed  six  years  by  the 
company,  were,  on  their  return  to  France,  to 
be  priAilegcd  to  cany  on  their  business  in 
Paris,  or  elsewhere  ;  ecclesiastics,  noblemen, 
and  others,  might  associate  with  the  com- 
pany, \rithout  derogation  of  honour,  and 
twelve  of  the  partners  of  the  company  were 
to  be  created  nobles  by  the  king. 

These  an-angemcuts  were  frustrated  by 
Da^•id  Kirtck,  a  French  Calvinist,  who  sought 
refuge  in  F]ngland  fi-om  religious  persecu- 
tion, fitted  out  an  Enghsh  anuament  in 
162",  and  captm-ed  eighteen  French  trans- 
ports, with  135  pieces  of  ordnance,  destined 
for  Quebec  and  other  places  belonging  te 
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the  company.  Next  year  Kirtck  captm-ed 
Port  Royal,  in  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia),  \'isited 
Tadoussac,  destroyed  the  cattle,  and  plun- 
dered the  houses  at  Cape  Tourmente,  and 
proceeded  to  Gaspe  bay,  where  he  met  M. 
de  Roquemont,  one  of  the  hundred  partners, 
commanding  a  squacb-on  of  vessels  freighted 
with  French  emigrants,  and  filled  with  pro- 
visions. Ku'tck  provoked  Roquemont  to 
fight ;  the  French  were  defeated,  and  the 
whole  fleet  captured.  The  colonists  at  Que- 
bec suifered  greatly  by  this  disaster,  and 
their  distress  was  increased  by  the  shipwreck, 
on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  a  vessel 
laden  ynth  provisions  for  their  relief.  Kirtck 
aided  by  some  other  English  vessels  com- 
manded by  his  two  brothers,  proceeded  up 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the  29th  July,  1629, 
took  possession  of  Quebec,  whose  famishing 
inhabitants  were  then  existing  on  five  ounces 
of  bread  a  day. 

The  value  of  the  conquest  was  at  the  time 
but  Httle  appreciated,  the  attention  of  Eng- 
land being  directed  to  the  more  southern 
part  of  the  continent  of  America;  the  French 
opened  a  negotiation ;  peace  was  restored, 
and  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germains,  in  1632, 
Charles  I.  reUnquished  to  Louis  XIII.  the 
right  which  England  had  always  claimed,  by 
reason  of  the  discovery  of  Cabot,  to  this  por- 
tion of  America;  upon  which  Canada,  Acadia 
(Nova  Scotia),  and  Isle  Royal  (Cape  Breton), 
were  re-occupied  by  the  French,  between 
whom,  and  the  English  in  the  adjacent 
states,  rivalry  and  internecine  hostilities 
were  frequent,  notwithstanding  the  peace- 
able relations  existing  between  the  home 
governments. 

In  1644  Montreal  was  ceded  to  the  religi- 
ous order  entitled  the  St.  Sulpicians  of  Paris; 
the  monopoly  of  the  company  of  a  hundi-ed 
partners  gi-aduaUy  broke  down,  colonization 
was  extended  by  a  growing  attention  to 
agiieulture  taking  the  place  of  the  almost 
exclusive  consideration  heretofore  given  to 
the  fur  trade,  and  in  1663  the  company 
having  become  obnoxious,  b}'  reason  of  their 
arbitrary  proceedings,  the  king  of  France 
abolished  the  company,  and  converted  Ca- 
nada into  a  royal  government.  M.  de  Mery 
was  appointed  governor,  and  proceeded 
from  France  to  Quebec,  with  400  regular 
troops,  100  families  as  settlers,  horses, 
cattle,  and  implements  of  agricultvu'e.  The 
administration  of  the  colony  was  changed 
from  an  ecclesiastical  mission  to  a  secular 
government  by  the  great  Colbert,  and  under 
the  royal  jm-isdiction,  the  governor,  a  king's 


commissioner,  an  apostolical  vicar,  and  four 
other  gentlemen,  were  formed  into  a  sove- 
reign council,  to  which  was  entrusted  the 
jm'isdiction  of  aU  causes  ci\'il  and  criminal, 
according  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of 
France  and  the  practice  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  the  regulation  of  commerce,  and  the 
expenditm-e  of  the  public  monies.  The 
emigration  of  French  settlers  was  promoted 
by  every  possible  means,  and  a  martial  spirit 
was  imparted  to  the  population  by  the  loca- 
tion in  the  colony  of  the  disbanded  soldiers 
of  the  Carrignan  regiment  (1000  strong),  and 
of  other  troops,  whose  officers  became  the 
principal  seignem-s  on  condition  of  their 
making  cessions  under  the  feudal  tenure  to 
the  soldiers  and  other  inhabitauts. 

Louis  XIV.,  aided  by  the  politic  Colbert, 
desirous  of  establishing  Frenchmen  in  every 
part  of  the  globe,  founded  a  IVest  India 
Company,  with  powers  and  pri\'ileges  some- 
what similar  to  those  granted  to  the  English 
East  India  Company.  The  regions  recited  in 
the  patent  of  the  West  India  Company,  as 
the  fields  for  operation,  were  the  countr\' 
from  the  river  Amazon  to  the  Orinoco,  the 
Antilles,  Canada,  L' Acadia,  both  continent 
and  islands  from  the  north  of  Canada  to 
Vii'ginia  and  Florida;  also  the  coast  ol' 
Africa,  from  Cape  Verd  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  "  so  far  as  the  said  company  may  be 
able  to  penetrate,  whether  the  said  countries 
may  now  appertain  to  France,  as  being  oi' 
having  been  occupied  by  Frenchmen,  or  in 
so  far  as  the  said  company  shall  establish 
itself  by  exterminating  or  conquering  the 
natives  or  colonists  of  such  European  nations 
as  are  not  our  allies."  Louis  XIV.  agreed 
to  advance  one-foiu-th  of  the  whole  stock 
without  interest  for  four  years,  subject  to  a 
proportion  of  all  losses  which  might  be 
incurred  dm-iug  that  period.  The  West 
India  Company  was  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of 
the  territories  and  trade,  and  an  exclusive 
na\igation,  conceded  for  forty  years,  and  to 
receive  a  bounty  of  thii'ty  li\Tes  on  every  ton 
of  goods  exported  from  France.  The  com- 
pany was  authorized  to  levy  war  against  the 
Indians  or  foreign  colonies  in  case  of  insult; 
to  build  forts,  raise  and  maintain  troops, 
gi'ant  lands,  commute  seigneurial  dues,  and  it 
was  bound  to  carry  out  a  sufficient  number 
of  priests  and  to  build  chui-ches  and  houses 
for  their  accommodation.  All  colonists  and 
converts  professing  the  Romish  faith  were 
declared  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  rights  in 
France  and  in  the  colonies  as  if  they  had 
been  born  and  resided  within  the  kingdom. ' 
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The  arljitrarv  procccdinjis  of  this  com- 
pany soon  exfitpd  gciieral  dissatisfaction  in 
Canada,  and  on  the  8th  April  KJGfi,  a  royal 
arret  of  the  council  of  state  granted  to  the 
Canadians  the  trade  in  furs,  suljjcct  to  an 
allowance  of  one-fourth  of  all  beaver  skins, 
and  one-tenth  of  all  bufi'alo  skins,  and  the 
total  reservation  to  the  com])any  of  the  trade 
of  Tadoussac,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay 
river. 

The  colony  was  kept  in  continual  alarm 
by  the  war  waged  by  the  Canadians  against 
the  Mohawk  Indians,  who  were  in  alliance 
with  the  English  colonists  at  New  York. 
For  pm-poscs  of  military  defence,  the  colo- 
nists by  a  royal  edict  were  directed  to 
concentrate  their  settlements,  and  no  lands 
were  permitted  to  be  cleared  or  cultivated 
but  such  as  were  contiguous  to  each  other: 
this  accounts  for  the  pecidiar  militarj^  style 
of  the  French  Canadian  townships.  The  wars 
with  the  Indians  were  carried  on  with  great 
bai'baiism  on  both  sides.  In  an  incursion 
made  by  the  marquis  de  Tracey  into  an 
Iroquois  settlement,  the  Indians  saved  them- 
selves by  flight;  but  the  old  men,  women, 
and  children  were  slaughtered  and  a  Te 
Deum  thereon  celebrated  in  the  cathedi-al  of 
Quebec.  On  another  occasion  a  French 
army,  consisting  of  28  companies  of  regular 
ti'oops  and  the  whole  militia  of  the  colony, 
marched  700  miles  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
from  Quebec  into  the  ^Mohawk  tenitory  for 
the  purpose  of  utterly  extirpating  the 
Indians.  As  usual  the  Indian  warriors 
escaped,  but  the  sachems  (old  men),  women, 
and  children,  were  massacred.  For  every 
human  scalp  delivered  into  the  war  depart- 
ment a  sum  of  forty  Uvres  was  paid. 

The  Canadians,  however,  not  imfrequently 
experienced  the  revengeftd  fiu'y  of  the  In- 
dians. Chai'lcvoix  in  his  history  of  La  Xou- 
velle  France,  when  describing  the  ati-ocities 
committed  by  the  Indians,  says — "  lis  ouv- 
rircnt  le  sein  des  femmes  enceintes  pour  en 
aiTachcr  le  fniit  qu'eUes  portoicnt;  ils  mii'cnt 
des  enfans  tout  ^ivant  a  la  broche  ct  con- 
traigncrant  Ics  meres  de  Ics  tourner  poiu' 
Ics  fair  rotir."  The  colonists,  frequently 
taken  by  siu-prise,  had  their  houses,  cattle, 
and  crops  destroyed,  and  thousands  of  the 
French  were  slain.  The  French,  reinforced 
from  Europe,  sent  a  strong  force  in  Febru- 
ary, 1090,  who  massacred  the  greater  part 
of  the  unresisting  inhabitants  of  Shencctady. 
According  to  Coldon  (page  79)  the  Indians 
whom  the  French  took  piisoners  at  She- 
ncctady, were  cut  into  pieces,  and  boiled  to 


make  soup  for  the  Indian  allies  who  accom- 
panied the  French  ! 

The  contests  of  the  British  and  French 
colonists  were  carried  on  through  their 
respective  Indian  allies,  and  for  several  years 
the  tide  of  success  was  in  favour  of  the 
French,  as  the  British  were  by  nature  not 
so  well  adapted  for  conciliating  the  natives. 
The  hostilities  waged  by  the  Indians  were 
destructive  to  the  scattered  colonists:  setting 
little  value  on  Hfe,  they  fought  with  despe- 
ration, and  gave  no  quarter ;  protected  by 
the  natural  fastnesses  of  their  country,  they 
chose  their  own  time  for  action,  and  when 
they  had  enclosed  their  enemies  in  a  defile, 
or  surprised  them  amidst  the  intricacies  of 
the  forest,  the  war-whoop  of  the  nctor,  and 
the  death-shriek  of  the  vanquished,  were 
simidtancously  heard,  and  while  the  bodies 
of  the  slain  served  for  food  to  the  savage, 
the  scalped  head  of  the  white  man  was-  a 
ti'ophy  of  glory,  and  a  booty  of  no  incon- 
siderable value  to  its  possessor. 

In  1683,  the  Mississippi,  which  had  been 
previously  visited  by  the  French  missionaries 
from  INIontreal  (in  1673),  and  by  fur  hunters 
from  Quebec,  under  the  guidance  of  tlie 
Indians,  was  navigated  to  the  sea  by  M.  de 
la  Salle  J  and  all  the  country  watered  by 
that  vast  river  claimed  for  France  under  the 
title  of  Louisiana,  in  honour  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  British  colonists  in  Albany  became 
alarmed  at  the  success  and  increasing 
strength  of  the  French,  not  only  in  Xova 
Scotia,  where  hostihties  were  almost  inces- 
sant with  the  English  at  ^lassachussetts,  but 
also  by  their  occupation  of  the  two  great 
rivers,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  ^Mississippi, 
and  their  successfid  prosecution  of  the  fur 
trade  and  fisheries,  then  deemed  the  chief 
source  of  wealth  in  North  America.  The 
population  of  Canada,  which  in  1674  did  not 
exceed  8,000,  including  the  converted  In- 
dians, had  rapidly  increased ;  and  the  inter- 
maiTiagcs  of  Frenchmen  with  the  natives, 
enabled  the  government  of  Quebec  to  com- 
mand at  all  times,  a  large  force  of  Indian 
warrioi-s.  As  an  illustration,  one  instance  may 
be  noted:  the  baron  dc  St.  Castine,  formerly 
an  officer  of  the  Can-ignau  regiment,  of 
prepossessing  appearance  and  noble  spirit, 
took  up  his  abode  with  the  Indians,  learned 
their  language,  adopted  their  customs, 
married  an  Indian  wife,  and  lived  with  them 
for  twenty  years.  The  Indians  made  the 
baron  their  chief,  they  looked  upon  him  as 
a  tutelar  deity,  and  dui-iug  his  abode  with 
them,  were  ready  to  devote  their  lives  to  his 
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service.  The  skins  and  furs  collected  in 
hunting  were  brought  to  him  by  the  savages 
in  large  quantities,  and  he  supplied  them  in 
return  with  European  goods.  The  baron 
accumulated  a  large  fortime,  gave  good 
dowries  to  his  daughters  by  the  Indian  wife, 
whom  he  man'ied  to  Frenchmen,  and  was 
always  ready  with  a  chosen  band  of  wai-riors 
to  accompany  the  troops  of  the  governor- 
general  of  Canada,  against  the  British  and 
their  Indian  allies. 

The  Fi'cnch,  feeling  more  secure  in  their 
dominions,  pushed  forward  their  outposts 
with  vigour,  by  means  of  the  fur  traders, 
who  established  fairs  in  the  different  toT\'ns, 
especially  at  jMontreal,  to  enable  the  Indians 
periodically  to  dispose  of  their  fiu's.  This 
trade  was  open  to  all  the  colonists,  subject 
to  a  contribution  of  one-foiu'th  of  the  bea- 
ver, and  one-tenth  of  the  buffalo  skins,  to 
the  king  of  France,  which  right  his  majesty 
sold  to  certain  patentees  or  farmers-general. 
The  trade  at  the  distant  posts,  whence  the 
Indians  could  not  bring  their  furs,  was 
licensed  and  granted  as  a  bounty  to  old  offi- 
cers, or  to  the  poor  gentry  of  the  colony, 
and  these  licences  were  sold  for  600  crowns, 
to  inland  merchants  or  traders,  who  were 
thus  authorised  to  convey  merchandise  into 
the  interior  of  the  country  for  barter;  and 
the  purchaser  of  the  licence  was  bound  to 
employ  two  canoes,  with  crews  of  six  men 
each,  who  were  entitled  to  provisions  and 
clothing,  and  who  shared  legally  in  the  re- 
turns of  the  adventure,  after  the  cost  of 
licence  and  merchandise,  and  a  profit  of  400 
per  cent,  had  been  reimbursed  to  the  mer- 
chant. The  extent  of  trade  attached  to  each 
licence,  was  merchandise  to  the  amount  of 
1,000  crowns,  which  the  seller  of  the  licence 
had  the  right  of  fui-nishing,  at  an  advance  of 
15  per  cent,  on  the  market  price.  A  suc- 
cessful adventm'e  gave  the  merchant  who 
bought  the  hcence,  400  per  cent,  profit  on 
his  outlay,  and  600  crowns  to  each  of  the 
canoe-men — hence,  a  spirit  of  adventm-e 
arose;  the  canoe-men,  or  voyagem-s,  looked 
to  the  fur  trade  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
money  to  clear  and  stock  a  farm,  though  it 
was  too  frequently  dissipated  in  riot  or  de- 
bauchery ;  a  bold  and  hardy  race  of  colon- 
ists was  trained  to  danger,  accustomed  to  the 
forests,  familiarised  with  long  and  intricate 
inland  navigation,  and  intimately  associated 
with  the  Indians,  with  whom  they  frequently 
co-operated  in  their  attacks  on  'the  British 
settlements.  In  this  desultory  warfare  the 
Canadian  militia  were  always  desirous  of  ac- 


companying the  regnilar  French  troops,  and 
for  many  years  it  was  the  favoimte  boast  of 
a  Canadian — that  he  had  been  employed  in 
an  expedition  against  the  EuEcUsh,  on  the 
"  Belle  Ririere,"  or  on  the  "  Ohio." 

The  iajm-ious  effect  of  these  proceedings 
was  so  great,  that  the  British  colonists  at 
Albany  were  preparing  to  abandon  their 
ten-itory,  when  the  New  England  colonies 
agreed  to  form  a  coalition  for  their  mutual 
defence.  A  mission  was  despatched  to  Lon- 
don, explaining  the  views  of  the  New 
Englanders,  and  sohciting  aid  towards  the 
naval  and  mihtary  expedition,  which  was 
organising  for  the  destruction  of  the  French 
settlements  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia. 

The  attack  was  to  combine  two  expe- 
ditions— one  to  proceed  by  land  and  inland 
navigation  against  the  southern  frontier  oi 
the  French ;  the  other,  consisting  of  a  frigate 
mounting  40  gxms,  another  ship  of  16,  and 
a  thu'd  of  8  guns,  with  transports  for  the 
conveyance  of  800  to  1000  men,  in  all  about 
34  vessels — against  the  French  seaboard : 
the  expedition  cost  the  colonists  £150,000. 
The  naval  force  was  confided  to  the  charge 
of  Sir  William  Pliipps,  a  man  of  considerable 
ability,  who  had  raised  himself  by  perse- 
vering energy  to  a  high  station.  ]\Ir.  HaU- 
bm-ton  says  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
blacksmith  at  Pemaquid  in  New  England; 
born  in  16.i0,  and  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter 
to  learn  shipbuilding.  On  the  expiration  of 
his  indenUii-es  he  built  a  vessel,  which  he 
navigated  himself;  and  hearing  of  the  wreck 
of  a  Spanish  ship  near  the  Bahamas,  con- 
taining bullion,  made  an  unsuccessfid  at- 
tempt to  raise  it.  In  1683  Captain  Phipps 
was  sent  by  the  Enghsh  government  in 
search  of  another  Spanish  wreck,  in  which 
he  was  also  unsuccessful.  Five  years  after, 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  then  Governor  of 
Jamaica,  provided  him  with  the  necessary 
apparatus,  and  sent  him  to  renew  his  search 
for  this  valuable  wreck,  which  was  reported 
to  contain  much  wealth.  After  many  fi-uit- 
less  endeavours  Phipps  was  about  retiiing 
to  Jamaica,  when  a  sea-feather  gi'owing  out 
of  a  rock,  attracted  the  attention  of  some 
sailors  who  were  crossing  the  reef  in  a  small 
boat.  A  diver  was  sent  to  fetch  it  up,  who, 
on  descending,  foimd  several  gims  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock,  and  on  a  second  descent 
obtained  a  quantity  of  silver.  Finally, 
Phipps  raised  from  the  wreck  thirty-two 
tons  of  silver  bullion,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  gold,  pearls,  and  jewels,  which  had  been 
lying  in  the  sea  for  more  than  half  a  ceu- 
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tury.     Phipps  was  kTiij^litcd  by  James  II., 
made  slicrifl'  of  New  Enfjland,  and  on  his 
solieitation  entrusted  with  the  eommand  of 
a  c<)h)nial  cxiiedition  aijainst  the  French  in 
I  Nova  Scotia,  in  w'liich  he  was  unfortunate ; 
and  he  subsequently  obtained  the  command 
of  tlie   fleet   fitted  out  by  the  New  En;^- 
landers  against  the  French  in  Canada,  wliosc 
proceedings  we  are  now  detaiHng.     On  the 
20th  of  May,  1G90   (according  to  IlaHhur- 
I  ton),  Sir  William  Phipps  and  his  squadron 
]  appeared  before  Port  Royal  in  Nova  Scotia. 
I  Manival,  the  French  Governor,  ha\ang  only 
I  80  men  and  very  insufficient  defences,  sur- 
i  rendered,  as  did  also  the  Governor  of  Ched- 
!  abueto,  and  the  commanders  of  other  posts 
in  Acadia  and  Newfoundland.     Phipps  like- 
wise  captm-ed   several   posts  on    the   Saint 
LawTcnce,  and  was  within  a  few  days'  sail  of 
Quebec    before   the    alarm   spread   thither. 
Frontenac,    the    Governor,    hastened    from 
Montreal  with  reinforcements,  and  strength- 
ened the  defences,  which  consisted  of  little 
beyond  rude  intrenchments  of  timber  and 
mounds  of  earth.     On  the  morning  of  the 
ICth  of  October,  1691,  Sir  William  reached 
the  shores  of  Quebec,  and  summoned  it  to 
surrender  :  the  summons  was  unhesitatingly 
rejected,  yet  the  English,  who  had  previously 
evinced   so   much    activity,  now  appear  to 
have  been  strangely  remiss,  for  no  hostile 
measure   was  taken   until   the  18th,  when 
Phipps  landed  1,500  men  on  the  banks  of 
the   river   St.  Charles.      The   French,  with 
only  300  irregulars,  kept  up  a  brisk  firing, 
which    caused    much    loss    to    the    British, 
though   at   night   they   retreated   into   the 
town,    leaving   them   mastei-s   of  the   field. 
The  larger  vessels  anchored  off  Quebec,  and 
directed  a  cannonade  against  the  upper  part 
of  the  city,  which  they  renewed  the  follow- 
ing day,  but  with  little  effect.     ^Icantime 
the  ships  had  sustained  considerable  dam- 
age, and  about  noon  the  squadi'on  moved 
up  the  river  beyond  Cape  Diamond.     The 
troops  previously  continued  to  advance,  and 
Phipps  sent  on  shore  six  pieces  of  ordnance, 
and   pushed  forward  his  men  in  hopes  of 
captming  the  })lace  by  means  of  land  bat- 
teries.     But   the   French    militia  harassed 
them    severely,   and   maintained    so   steady 
and    destructive   a   fire  from  behind    some 
palisades  that  the  English  commander,  con- 
sidering  fiu'ther   advance   hopeless,    rc-em- 
barkcd    his    troops    on    the    22nd,    lea^-ing 
behind     their     cannon     and     ammimition. 
Phipps  has  been  much  blamed  for  not  at- 
tacking the  body  of  the  place,  which,  ac- 


cording to  Coldcn,  he  might   ea-sily  have 
captured.     Owing   to  sonic   misunderstand- 
ing,  or  want  of  concert,  the   attack  which 
was  to  have  been  made  on  Montreal  simul- 
taneously with  that  on  QucIk-c,  did  not  take 
))lacc ;    but   in    the   following   year    (1G91) 
the   Iroquois,  aided  by  some   English    and 
native    allies,   advanced    towards    Montreal. 
The  militaiT  command  there  was  then  held 
by  Pe  Calliere,  an  able  officer  who  was  very 
poptdar  with  his  Indian  neighbours,  having 
even  joined  them   in  their  war  dances,  and 
spared   no  pains  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
them  ;  in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  so 
successfiil,  that  when  mustering  his  troops 
for  defence,  800  Indians  assembled  to  aid 
him  at  the  Prairie  de  la  Magdcleine.     The 
Iroquois,    nevertheless,    succeeded    in    cap- 
turing   several   of  the  advanced   posts  and 
a  considerable   number   of  prisoners ;    but 
were  eventually  obhged  to  retreat,  though 
they   long   afterwards    continued    to   make 
sudden  inroads   upon  the  colony   in  every 
direction,  headed  by  a  favourite  chief  named 
the   Black   Cauldron ;    but  their   incursions 
were    greatly   checked   by    Frontenac's  ju- 
dicious distribution  of  militaiT  posts.     The 
treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1(597,  by  which  peace 
was  concluded  between  Britain  and  France, 
produced  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostihties 
in  Canada ;    but  with  the  renewal  of  war 
between  the  mother  coim tries  in  1702,  they 
recommenced,  and  the  English,  elated  by  the 
successes  of  ^Marlborough  and  Eugene,  and 
alarmed  by  the  rapidly  increasing  number 
of  the  French  colonists,  then  amoimting  to 
15,000,  conceived  the  bold  design  of  em- 
bracing within  their  tenitory  the  whole  of 
North  America.     Tlie  wars  in  which  Louis 
XIV.  was  engaged  compelled  him  to  leave 
the  Canadian  government  very  much  to  its 
own  resources.     De  Calliere,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Frontenac,   died  in  1703,   and   the 
Count  de  VaudreuU  was  appointed  governor 
in  his  stead.    He  was  a  man  of  great  ability, 
but  his  policy,  like  that  of  his  predecessors, 
was  to  extend,  in  eveiy  possible  manner,  the 
French   dominion  ;   to   cut  the  English   off 
fi-om  the  fur  trade,  and  gradually  to  hem 
them   in  between   the   highlands  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  Alleghany  ^lountains.     The 
English  now  called  upon  their  allies  of  the 
"  Five  Nations"  to  renew  hostilities  against 
their   old  enemies;    but  these   tribes  were 
exceedingly  imwilling  to  move,  and  alleged, 
that  when  they  concluded  a  treaty,  they  did 
so  with  an  intention  to  keep  it :  while  the 
Em-opeans  seemed  to  enter  into  such  engage 
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Tnents  solely  with  the  view  of  immediately 
jreaking  them.  One  chief  intimated  his 
suspicion  that  hoth  nations  were  drank, 
riiey  did  little,  therefore,  of  themselves,  or 
by  their  own  impulse;  and  when  called  upon 
to  join  in  an  expedition,  came  slowly  and 
reluctantly  forward.  At  this  period  the  abo- 
rigines were  numerous  and  powerful.  Tribes 
of  Abenaqua,  Algonquin,  Iroquois,  ]\Iississa- 
saqua,  and  Huron  Indians,  occupied  the 
country  from  below  Quebec  to  Lake  Huron. 
In  1 709  a  plan  for  the  conquest  of  Canada 
was  approved  by  the  parliament  of  queen 
Anne,  and  authority  and  resources  deemed 
sufficient  for  its  accomplishment,  were  sent 
to  New  York.  De  Vaudreuil,  who  had  some 
time  before  made  an  incursion  on  the  Eng- 
lish frontier,  and  destroyed  a  tillage  named 
Hewreuil,  or  Haverhill,  was  on  the  watch, 
and  soon  learned  that  2,000  English  had 
issued  from  New  York,  and  were  to  be  joined 
by  an  equal  number  of  savages  :  he  assem- 
bled his  troops,  and  would  have  carried  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  country,  but  his  allies 
objected,  and  he  then  turned  all  his  atten- 
tion to  strengthening  his  own  frontier.  The 
British  formed  a  chain  of  posts  from  New 
York,  occupied  in  great  force  lakes  George 
and  Champlain,  erected  forts  to  protect  their 
descent  upon  Canada,  and  made  every  pre- 
paration for  attacking  ^lontreal;  but  a  large 
body  of  the  forces  whose  assistance  they  ex- 
pected, being  required  for  the  war  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  the  Iroquois 
iiaving,  in  a  general  council,  come  to  the 
determination  that  the  prolongation  of  strife 
between  the  two  European  nations  was  the 
l)cst  security  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
independence,  which  would  in  all  proba- 
bility be  lost  if  either  became  dominant, 
suddenly  deserted  them ;  the  English,  in 
consequence  of  this  double  disappointment, 
weakened  also  by  a  pestilential  fever  which 
had  broken  out  among  them,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  caused  by  the  Indians  poison- 
ing the  water  of  which  they  drank,  were 
compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprise ;  and 
after  destroying  their  forts  they  returned  to 
New  York.  The  interval  of  peace  between 
the  rival  colonies  was,  however,  of  very  brief 
duration,  and  the  French  were  employed 
during  the  greater  part  of  it  in  barbarous 
.md  exterminating  warfare  with  an  extensive 
tribe,  called  the  Outagamis,  or  Foxes,  whom 
they  did  not  succeed  in  wholly  destroying, 
and  whose  incursions,  though  carried  on  by 
a  mere  remnant,  rendered  their  communica- 
tion with  their  settlements  on  the  Mississippi 
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insecure.  The  British  government  resolved 
to  give  the  New  Englanders  stronger  sup- 
port, in  their  endeavours  to  expel  the  French 
from  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia;  in  1710  an 
armament  was  fitted  out  for  a  combined 
attack  on  Canada  by  sea  and  land,  and  on 
the  18th  September,  a  fleet,  consisting  of  the 
Dragon,  Leostaff,  Feversham,  and  Chester 
men  of-war,  the  Star-homb  and  Massa- 
r/iii.fsefts,  provincial  galleys,  with  fourteen 
transports  in  the  pay  of  Massachussetts,  five 
of  Connecticut,  two  of  New  Hampshire, 
three  of  Rhode  Island,  a  tender,  and  five 
English  transports,  with  one  regiment  of 
marines  from  England,  and  four  regiments 
of  pvovicials  raised  in  New  England,  but 
commissioned  by  the  queen,  and  armed  at 
the  royal  expense,  sailed  from  Boston  bay 
for  Port  Royal,  in  Nova  Scotia,  ^vhcre  it 
arrived  on  the  2Ith  September,  1710.  Tlie 
particulars  of  the  siege,  and  capitulation  of 
the  French  governor,  Subercase,  belong  to 
the  history  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  English 
lost  15  men,  besides  2(3  who  were  wrecked 
in  a  transport  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour ;  200  marines  and  250  volunteers  were 
left  to  garrison  Port  Royal,  and  on  the  2Gth 
October  the  expedition  returned  to  Boston. 
Meanwhile,  the  Count  De  Vaudreuil  was 
busily  engaged  strengthening  the  fortifica- 
tions, constructing  barracks,  and  training 
militia,  amounting  to  5,000  in  a  population 
of  25,000.  ]Much  apprehension  was  felt  by 
the  Canadians  notwithstanding  the  strength 
of  Quebec,  which  was  deemed  so  impregnable 
that  a  proposed  attempt  for  its  capture  was 
one  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  against 
Harley,  the  English  minister.  The  plans 
of  the  British  were  frustrated  by  an  unfore- 
seen disaster,  arising  partly  from  tempestuous 
weather,  and  partly  from  their  ignorance  of 
the  coast ;  in  one  day  (22nd  August)  8 
transports  containing  884'  officers,  soldiers 
and  sailors,  were  -m-ecked  at  the  Seven 
Islands,  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  remaining  vessels  returned  to  Bos- 
ton. General  Nicholson,  had  already  taken 
the  field,  at  the  head  of  the  land  forces,  but 
on  learning  the  loss  of  the  fleet,  he  fell  back 
on  New  York.  The  English  colonists,  again 
defeated,  still  persevered,  and  were  making 
fresh  preparations  for  renewing  hostilities, 
when  the  change  of  ministry  in  England, 
and  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  on  the  13th  INIarch, 
1713,  relieved  Canada  for  a  time  from  fur- 
ther ap])rehension,  for  by  this  treaty  England 
resigned  her  claim  to  Canada,  jmd  France 
hers  to  Acadia  and  NcAvfoundland,  and 
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made  over  to  Enjrlaiirl  lior  assumrd  rifjlits  to 
tlie  sf)vcri'i)iiity  of  tlic  Five  Nations,  which 
she  Imvin^'  iicvc-r  been  able  to  enforce,  and 
England  l)cin};  in  that  respect  equally  pow- 
erless, was  a  merely  nominal  eoneession. 

This  treaty  ivas  the  commencement  of  a 
new  epoch  for  Canada,  and  the  unusual  pe- 
riod of  trancpiillity  w  liicli  followed  it,  caused 
a  great  increase  in  her  airriculturc  and  eoin- 
merce.  In  1720,  Quebec  had  a  po])idation 
of  about  7,000,  and  ^lontrcal  of  3,000. 
Nineteen  vessels  cleared  from  Quebec,  laden 
■with  peltries,  lumber,  tar,  tobacco,  flour, 
pork,  &c.,  and  four  men-of-war  were  built  in 
the  colony.  From  Charlevoix's  descnption 
of  the  city,  which  he  %'isited  in  1720-21,  part 
of  the  upper  and  lower  towns  must  have 
been  built,  but  the  adjacent  shores  and 
islands  were  still  covered  with  forests.  The 
society  geucially,  he  describes,  as  gay  and 
sociable,  consisting  chiefly  of  mihtary  men, 
and  the  lower  order  of  noblesse,  all  jjoor, 
and  likely  to  fontinue  so,  being  much  better 
adapted  for  practising  the  most  agreeable 
ways  of  spending  money,  than  the  more 
laborious  methods  of  making  it.  They  saw 
their  English  neighbours  steadily  employed 
in  accunndating  wealth,  but  consoled  them- 
selves with  the  reflection  that  they  did  not 
know  how  to  enjoy  it.  Tlieir  fa^•ourite  em- 
ployment was  the  fur  trade,  the  only  one 
indeed  at  all  adapted  to  their  excitable 
natures  and  desultory  habits,  but  the  little 
fortunes  they  occasionally  made  thereby, 
were  compared  by  Charlevoix  to  the  hillocks 
of  sand  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  which  rise 
and  disappear  almost  at  the  same  moment. 
Below  Quebec,  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence were  hid  out  in  tolerably  eidtivated 
seigniories.  Trois  Ei^■iercs  then  contained 
only  800  iuhabitants  ;  the  city  of  ^loutreal 
was  rapidly  extending,  and  was  in  a  great 
degree  protected  fi-om  the  incursions  of  hos- 
tile Indians  by  the  barriers  formed  by  the 
villages  of  Sault  St.  Louis,  and  Montgomery, 
which  were  inhabited  by  friendly  tribes. 
Above  Montreal  there  were  only  detached 
stations  for  defence  and  barter  with  the  In- 
dians. Fort  Cataraqui,  or  Frontenac,  on 
Lake  Ontario,  appears  to  have  stood  in  the 
midst  of  an  uncultivated  country,  without 
any  settlements  in  its  vicinity.  At  Niagara, 
Charlevoix  speaks  of  a  cottage  dignified  with 
the  name  of  a  fort,  and  guarded  by  a  few 
French  officers  and  soldiers. 

In  1725  the  Marquis  De  ^'audreuil  died, 
after  baring  ably  administered  the  affairs  of 
Cauada  during  22  years.       He  bad    shewn 


his  judgment  in  the  attention  paid  by 
him  to  the  agricultural  and  commercial 
interests  of  Canada,  an  unusual  feature  in 
the  policy  of  a  French  governor,  their 
general  aim  lieing  to  extend  tlie  dominion, 
and  strengthen  the  power  of  F'rancc  by  con- 
quest and  militarj'  rule  ;  while  the  English, 
on  the  contrary,  strove  rather  to  establish 
themselves  by  the  arts  of  peace. 

In  the  following  year  (172G)  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  ^lanjuis  de  Beauhamois  (a 
natural  son  of  Louis  XIV.)  whose  ambitious 
administration  excited  yet  more  the  alarm 
and  jealousy  of  the  English  colonists  of  New 
York  and  New  England,  while  the  intrigues 
of  the  Jesuits  with  the  Indians  contributed 
not  a  little  to  bring  about  the  final  struggle 
for  dominion  on  the  American  continent, 
between  the  two  most  ])0\verful  nations  of 
Europe.  De  Beauhamois  continued  in  office 
for  twenty  years,  and  was  followed  by  a  suc- 
cession of  governors,  whose  tenure  of  oflBce 
was  too  brief,  and  comparatively  uneventful,  to 
render  their  administration  worth  detailing. 

The  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  in  174.5,  led  to  the  reduction  in  that 
year  of  Cape  Breton,  by  a  British  naval  and 
military  force,  combined  with  the  provincial 
troops  of  the  New  England  colonies;  but  the 
successful  battle  of  Fontenoy  roused  the 
martial  spirit  of  the  Canadians  to  attempt 
the  rc-couquest  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  1746  and 
1 747,  in  which  they  failed,  and  the  treaty  of 
Aix-La-Chapelle  in  1748  for  a  time  sus- 
pended hostilities.  Commissionei-s  were  then 
appointed  to  settle  a  boundary  line  between 
the  British  and  French  territories  in  North 
America 

The  object  of  the  French  was  to  confine 
the  English  within  the  boundary  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  and  thus  prevent 
their  approach  to  the  Lakes,  the  St.  Law- 
reuce,  the  ^lississippi,  (where  the  former 
had  now  established  themselves)  and  their 
tributary  streams.  The  local  Government, 
without  any  authority  from  home,  and  vrith 
a  display  of  militaiy  pomp,  calculated  to  im- 
j)ress  on  the  minds  of  the  Indians  the  idea 
that  France  would  assert  her  right  to  the 
territory  thus  marked,  proceeded  to  survey 
the  projected  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  possessions  of  France  ana  those  wliich 
the  Canadian  governor  was  pleased,  in  his 
liberality,  to  assign  to  England ;  leaden 
plates,  bearing  the  royal  arms  of  France, 
were  sunk  at  stated  distances,  and  the  whole 
ceremony  was  concluded  with  much  for- 
mality.    Such  an  important  step,  it  may  be 
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imagined,  seriously  alarmed  the  Indians,  as 
weU  as  the  English,  and  idtimately  led  to 
their  active  co-operation  for  the  utter  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  from  North  America. 

In  pursuance  of  the  line  of  policy  marked 
out  by  the  French  counsels  at  home  and  in 
Canada,  the  Jesuits  intrigued  with  the  Aca- 
dians  or  descendants  of  the  early  French 
inhabitants,  ^-ith  the  \ieyr  of  prevaiUng  on 
them  to  quit  Nova  Scotia,  and  migrate  to  a 
military  post  recently  established  bej'ond  its 
frontier,  on  the  Canadian  side,  ^vhere  a  new 
colony  was  to  be  formed,  in  aid  of  which  the 
royal  sanction  was  granted  for  an  appro- 
priation of  800,000  li\Tes.  Cornwallis,  the 
governor  of  Nova*  Scotia,  soon  conduced  the 
French  that  he  was  aware  of  their  proceed- 
ings ;  he  erected  a  fort  opposite  the  French 
frontier,  near  the  bay  of  Fundy,  on  the  river 
Beaubassin,  which  he  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  major  Laurence,  and  seized  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  John  river,  a  vessel  laden 
T^ith  supplies  for  the  French.  While  these 
measm-es  were  in  progress,  the  French  com- 
menced enforcing  their  power  along  the  line 
of  demarcation  they  had  marked  out ;  three 
indinduals  who  had  licences  to  trade  from 
their  respective  English  governors  with  the 
Indians,  on  the  Ohio,  were  seized  by  the 
French,  and  carried  prisoners  to  ^lontreal, 
whence,  after  severe  treatment  and  strict 
examination,  they  were  at  length  liberated, 
with  injunctions  not  to  repeat  their  trespass 
on  the  French  territories. 

The  intrigues  of  the  Jesuiis  with  the  Iro- 
quois to  detach  them  from  the  English,  were 
so  far  successful  that  the  Indians  permitted 
the  French  to  erect  the  fort  La  Presenta- 
tion, near  their  border;  and,  but  for  the 
extraordinary  influence  exercised  by  AYiUiam 
Johnston,  the  -nily  character  of  the  Cana- 
dians might  have  gone  far  to  frustrate  the 
confederacy  fonning  between  the  English 
and  Indians  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French. 
The  arrival  of  the  IMarquis  du  Quesne  de 
^Menne^nlle,  in  1752,*  as  governor  of  Canada, 
Louisiania,  Cape  Breton,  St.  John's,  and 
their  dependencies,  and  the  openly  aggres- 
sive spirit  he  displayed,  gave  indications  that 
hostilities  might  soon  he   expected  in  Eu- 

•  In  this  year  a  74  gun-ship  was  built  by  the 
French  government  in  Canada,  but  owing  to  some 
mismanagement  she  was  Iwj/ijed  in  launching  near 
Cape  Diamond.  Two  cargoes  of  Canadian  wheat 
were  shipped  at  the  same  period  for  Marseilles;  the 
arrival  of  which  was  naturally  hailed  with  great  satis- 
faction in  France. 

t  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  remarkable  con- 
vention of  the  British  colonists  (then  vuhierable  owing 


rope ;  detachments  of  regulars,  militia,  and 
Indians  were  despatched  by  the  marquis  to 
the  Ohio;  fort  Du  Quesne  (actually  within 
the  Virginia  territory)  and  other  posts  were 
erected,  in  the  hope  of  keeping  the  English 
■ivithin  the  Apalachian  or  Alleghany  moun- 
tains ;  and  from  Ticonderago,  Cro«-n  Point, 
and  Fort  Niagara,  the  most  ferocious  attacks 
were  made  on  the  peaceable  English  set- 
tlers,t  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1748.  The  British,  though  still 
acting  on  the  defensive,  were  not  idle;  a  fort 
was  built  in  the  vicinity  of  Du  Quesne  fort, 
quaintly  termed  Necessity,  and  a  gan'ison 
was  despatched  from  Virginia,  under  the 
command  of  George  Washington,  whose 
name  has  since  become  so  illustrious,  and 
who  then  held  a  lieiitenant-colonel's  com- 
mission. Washington,  on  his  march  to 
assume  the  command  of  Fort  Necessity,  was 
met  by  a  reconnoitring  party  from  Du 
Quesne  fort,  under  IM.  de  Jnmonrille,  who 
peremptorily  forbade  the  English  to  proceed 
further.  The  mandate  was  answered  by  a 
volley  of  musketiT,  which  killed  Jumonrille 
and  several  of  his  men.  The  French  com- 
mandant at  Du  Quesne,  IMonsieur  Contre- 
coeur,  besieged  Fort  Necessity,  and  obliged 
Washington  to  capitidate.  England  at  that 
time  was  openly  preparing  for  war  ^ith 
France,  which  the  ambitiou  of  Frederick  of 
Prussia  and  the  state  of  Em'ope  soon  ren- 
dered general.  A  strong  fleet,  with  troops 
and  warlike  munition,  was  despatched  to  re- 
inforce Quebec  ;  an  English  fleet  pursued  it, 
and  succeeded  in  capturing  two  frigates, 
with  the  engineers  and  troops  on  board,  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 

The  Marquis  du  Quesne  having  resigned, 
he  was  succeeded  in  July,  1755,  by  the  last 
French  governor  in  Canada,  the  ]Marqui3 
de  Vaudreuil  de  Cavagnal,  whose  adminis- 
tration commenced  by  the  defeat  of  the 
brave  but  rash  general  Braddock,  on  the 
9th  of  July,  1755,  in  one  of  the  defiles  of 
the  Alleghany  ^lountains.  Braddock,  ac- 
customed to  European,  rather  than  to  Indian 
warfare,  neglected  the  accustomed  precau- 
tion of  scouts  and  advance  posts ;  and  re- 
fused   to    make    the    needful    preparations 

to  their  separate  local  governments)  was  held  at 
Albany  in  July,  1754,  when  Benjamin  Franklin  drew 
up  a  plan  for  uniting  the  StiUcs,  establishing  a  quota, 
and  levying  men  and  money  throughout  the  different 
Colonies  to  resist  the  French,  which,  though  not  then 
acted  on,  became  subsequently  the  basis  of  the  fede- 
ral union  formed  for  the  overtjirow  of  the  British 
dominion  in  America. 
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against  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies, 
who,  when  the  devoted  British  had  entered 
a  florae,  where  retreat  was  almost  impossible, 
poured  from  their  ambuscades  a  deadly  fire, 
under  wliieh  tlie  soldiers  of  tlic  unfortunate 
Braddock  fell  rapidly,  witliout  even  tlic 
satisfaction  of  seeing  or  meeting  their  foes. 
The  death  of  their  leader  was  the  signal 
that  further  advance  was  hopeless ;  and 
Colonel  AVashington,  the  second  in  com 
mand,  succeeded  by  a  strenuous  and  skilful 
effort  in  rescuing  the  remainder  of  the 
British  army,  who  were  afterwards  joined 
by  G,000  pronncial  troops,  under  general 
Johnston  and  governor  Shirley.  Johnston, 
with  the  intention  of  investing  Crown 
Point,  joined  general  Lyman  near  Lake 
George,  where  they  were  attacked  by  3,000 
French,  under  the  command  of  Baron 
Dieskau.  After  a  contest  of  four  hours' 
diu'ation,  the  French  retreated  to  Crown 
Point,  with  a  loss  of  1,000  men  and  the 
capture  of  their  leader,  who  was  severely 
wounded.  General  Johnston  also  received 
several  wounds,  his  conduct  was  highly  com- 
mended, and  the  honoiu*  of  knighthood  was 
conferred  upon  him.  Tliis  success  revived 
the  cb'ooping  spirits  of  the  British  army, 
and  helped  to  train  the  pro^'incials,  wlio 
were  brigaded  along  with  the  regidar  troops, 
for  the  contest  they  were  soon  to  wage  with 
the  very  men  by  whose  side  they  now  fought. 
The  campaign  of  1755  closed  in  October 
with  the  retii-ement  of  the  British  to  Albany, 
after  reinforcing  the  garrison  of  Oswego,  but 
without  any  attack  on  Crown  Point.  France, 
fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  Canada, 
sent  out  early  in  the  ensuing  year  a  large 
body  of  chosen  troops  luider  the  command 
of  major-general  the  ^larquis  de  ^Montcalm, 
who,  after  continued  successes  duiing  the 
campaigns  of  1756  and  1757,  captured 
Forts  Oswego  and  William  Heniy.  Theii' 
triumph  was,  however,  stained  by  the  brutal 
massacre  of  nearly  2,000  English  prisoners 
by  their  Indian  allies,  sanctioned,  it  was 
asserted,  by  the  Fi'ench,  though  the  chival- 
rous character  of  De  ^lontcalm  renders  it 
highly  improbable  that  he  could  have  been 
concerned  in  it.  The  feelings  excited 
throughout  England  and  North  America 
by  the  tidings  of  this  monstrous  deed  may 
be  conceived,  and  the  deep  abhorrence  felt 
towards  those  wlio,  if  they  did  not  actually 
permit  it,  at  least  appeared  to  have  taken 
no  active  measm-es  for  its  prevention,  tended 
materially  to  accelerate  the  downfall  of 
French  dominion   in    Canada.      The  elder 


Pitt  (afterwards  earl  of  Cliatham),  then 
recently  called  to  tlic  head  of  affairs,  proved 
himself  a  great  statesman,  and  by  his  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  eloquence  infused  an 
energetic  spirit  into  His  >rajesty's  counsels, 
and  so  wielded  the  resources  of  the  nation, 
that  a  rapid  change  came  over  the  aspect  oi 
American  affairs.  Preparations  were  made 
on  a  great  scale  for  the  a.ssistance  of  the 
New  Englandcrs,  and  the  campaign  was 
opened  upon  a  plan  of  combined  operations 
by  sea  and  land  somewhat  resembling  that 
adopted  in  1090.  Three  di\-isions,  under 
generals  of  acknowledged  talent,  were  to 
invade  Canada  at  different  points,  of  which 
the  chief  was  that  destmed  to  attack  Quebec, 
which  being  the  capital  of  the  French  do- 
minions, situated  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
country,  rendered  almost  impregnable  by 
its  position  and  fortifications,  and  defended 
by  20,000  regulars  and  militia,  besides 
numerous  Indian  allies,  was  considered  the 
most  arduous  undertaking  of  the  whole  war. 
The  officer  selected  by  ^Ir.  Pitt  for  the 
command  of  this  detachment  was  General 
Wolfe,  who  though  only  thirty-three  years 
of  age,  possessed  a  military  reputation  of 
long  standing,  having  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Lafelt  when  only  twenty. 
At  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  in  the  preceding 
year,  lie  had  established  his  character  as  an 
officer  of  extraordinary  ability,  for  though 
not  first  in  command,  being  present  only  as 
brigadier-general,  his  exertions  mainly  con- 
tributed to  the  obtainment  of  this  important 
position.  The  naval  forces  destined  for  the 
attack  comprised  twenty  saQ  of  the  line, 
two  ships  of  fifty  guns,  twelve  frigates,  and 
foiu'teen  smaller  vessels,  under  the  command 
of  admu'al  Saunders ;  and  by  this  fleet  the 
soldiers  of  Wolfe,  amoimting  to  8,000  veteran 
troops,  were  safely  conveyed  to  the  Isle  of 
Orleans. 

The  ^larquis  de  ^lontcalm  made  vigorous 
preparations  for  the  defence  of  Quebec ;  his 
armed  force  consisted  of  about  1.3,000  men, 
of  whom  six  battalions  were  regulars,  and 
the  remainder  well  disciplined  Canadian 
troops,  with  some  cavalry  and  Indians ;  his 
ai'my  was  ranged  from  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence to  the  Falls  of  ^loutmorenci,  ready  to 
oppose  the  landing  of  the  British.  He 
possessed  also  a  few  vessels  of  war  and  some 
fire  ships,  with  which  an  attempt  was  made 
to  desti-oy  the  English  fleet,  but  they  were 
caught  by  gi'applii\g  irons,  and  towed  safely 
past.  The  strength  of  De  Montcalm's  de- 
fences was  provid  by  the  unsuccessful  at- 
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tempt  made  by  Brigadier-general  IMoncktou, 
who  occupied  Point  Le\'i,  opposite  Quebec, 
to  bombard  the  capital ;  and,  asjain,  by  the 
failure  of  tlie  attack  of  the  31st  of  July, 
headed  by  Wolfe,  on  the  entrenchments  at 
]\Iontmorenci,  in  which  the  assailants  were 
repulsed  with  a  loss  of  182  killed  and  G50 
wounded,  including  11  oflicers  killed  and 
46  wounded.  The  boats,  it  is  said,  in  which 
the  British  landed,  were  accidentally  de- 
layed— the  grenadiers  rushed  forward  too 
eagerly, — and  the  French,  strongly  posted, 
and  aided  by  many  Indian  riflemen,  poured 
on  them  a  destructive  fire,  which  compelled 
their  retreat.  Wolfe  keenly  felt  this  disap- 
pointment, and  expressed  in  his  despatches 
home,  his  doubt  of  being  able  to  reduce 
Quebec  during  that  campaign,  as  the  fleet, 
his  strongest  arm,  was  ineffective  against 
the  rocky  wall  on  which  the  citadel  stood, 
and  the  positions  of  the  French  were,  more- 
over, guarded  by  troops  more  numerous 
than  his  own.  As  soon  as  he  had  partially 
recovered  from  a  violent  fever,  caused  by 
grief  and  anxiety  acting  on  a  feeble  fi'ame, 
he  called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was 
agreed  to  act  on  the  bold  suggestion  pro- 
posed by  General  Townshend,  of  attempting 
to  gain  the  heights  of  Abraham,  which 
commanded  the  weakest  point  of  the  city. 
Wolfe  accordingly  commenced  operations, 
and  conducted  them  with  an  address,  se- 
crecy, and  presence  of  mind,  rarely  equalled. 
He  deceived  the  French  by  still  appearing 
to  direct  his  whole  attention  to  the  ^lont- 
morenci  entrenchments,  and  at  nightfall  on 
the  12th  of  September,  1759,  the  troops,  con- 
sisting of  the  15th,  22nd,  28th,  35th,  40th, 
43rd,  45th,  47th,  48th,  58th,  60th  (2nd  and 
3rd  battalions),  and  78th  regiments,  -s^-itli  a 
corps  of  rangers,  embarked  in  two  di\'isions ; 
the  boats  di-opped  silently  down  the  river, 
and  the  troops  landed  in  safety  at  the  place 
now  called  Wolfe's  Cove.  Here  a  new  diffi- 
culty presented  itself — the  ascent  was  so  pre- 
cipitous that  Wolfe  is  said  to  have  doubted 
its  being  practicable;  but  the  soldiers  led 
by  Frazer's  Highlanders,  and  aided  by  the 
branches  of  shrubs  and  roots  of  trees  grow- 
ing among  the  rocks,  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  summit,  where  they  were  speedily  drawn 
up  in  regvilar  order.  De  IMontcalm,  mad- 
dened by  finding  his  ^dgOance  had  failed  in 
guarding  this  important  pass,  lost  his  usual 
prudence,  and  seeing  that  his  opponent  had 
gained  so  much  by  hazarding  all,  he,  with 
an  infatuation  for  which  only  strongly  ex- 
cited  feeling    can    account,    resolved    upon 


meeting  the  British  in  battle  array  on  the 
plains  of  Abraham,  without  even  waiting 
the  return  of  2,000  men  dispatched  by  him  as 
a  coi-ps  of  observation  under  De  Bougain\alle, 
to  Cape  Rouge,  nine  miles  above  Quebec. 
The  French  sallied  forth  fi'om  their  almost 
impregnable  fortress  without  field  artillery, 
and  with  a  heat  and  precipitation  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  strangely  con- 
trasted with  the  coolness  and  precision  of 
the  British.  The  eagle  eye  of  Wolfe  took 
in  at  a  glance  all  the  details  of  his  position. 
He  knew  that  for  him  retreat  was  next  to 
impossible;  yet  while  directing  his  main 
attention  to  the  steady  advance  of  his  right 
dii-ision,  he  skilfully  covered  his  flanks,  and 
endeavoui'ed  to  preserve  their  communica- 
tion \vith  the  shore.  Both  armies  may  be 
said  to  have  been  without  artillery,  the 
French  having  only  two  guns,  and  the  Eng- 
lish a  light  cannon,  which  the  soldiers  had 
dragged  up  the  heights  \vith  ropes ;  the 
sabre  and  the  bayonet  accordingly  decided 
the  day,  and  never  was  the  nervous  strength 
of  the  British  arm  more  manifestly  dis- 
played. The  agile  Scotch  Highlanders  pow- 
erfully wielded  their  stout  claymores,  and 
filled  the  place  of  cavalry,  while  the  steady 
fire  of  the  English  fusileers  compensated,  in 
some  degree,  the  absence  of  artillery.  On 
the  part  of  the  French  1,500  light  infantry, 
and  some  Indian  riflemen,  advanced  first, 
and  began  a  desultory  fire ;  but  the  British 
reserved  their  shot  for  the  main  body,  and 
opened  no  general  fire  in  return  until  their 
opponents  were  within  forty  yards.  Tliey 
then  discharged  a  deadly  volley,  which  Wolfe 
followed  up  by  charging  with  the  bayonet, 
at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  22nd, 
10th,  and  50th  regiments,  who  had  acquii-ed 
the  honoui'able  title  of  Louisburgh  grena- 
diers. Although  wounded  by  a  ball  in  the 
wrist,  and  another  in  the  groin,  and  suffer- 
ing from  fever  and  dysentery',  he  still  pressed 
on  against  the  French,  who  fought  with 
fury  heiglitened  by  the  fanaticism  excited  in 
them  by  the  priests  against  the  English 
heretics.  The  heroism  of  De  Montcalm  was 
as  conspicuous  as  that  of  his  illustrious 
opponent;  both  headed  their  men — both 
rushed  with  eagerness  wherever  the  battle 
raged  most  fiercely,  and  often  by  their 
personal  nrowess  and  example  changed  the 
fortune  of  the  moment — both  acutely  sen- 
sible of  the  responsibility  of  their  respective 
positions,  and  stimulated  by  the  enthusiasm 
which  only  those  who  have  mixed  in  the 
heady    cui-rent    of    battle    can    conceive  — 
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thouirh  ro])catc(lly  woiindctl  still  pressed  on 
at  tlio  head  of  their  men,  till  almost,  at  the 
same  Tiionieiit,  hoth  of  these  <;allaiit  com- 
manders reeeived  their  death  wound.  A 
hall  entered  the  hreast  of  ^^'olfe,  who,  faint 
with  the  loss  of  blood,  reeled,  and  U'ant 
ajiaiiist  the  shoulder  of  one  of  his  officers, 
whispering,  "  Support  me  !  let  not  my  brave  \ 
aoldicnt  see  me  drop."  lie  was  can'ied  to  | 
some  distance  in  the  rear  ;  his  eyes  were 
waxiufi  dim,  and  the  life-blood  cbbin<f  fast  , 
from  his  stronjr  and  generous  heart,  when 
tVie  cry  ol  "Tiiky  run!  thky  run!"  rent 
the  air,  and  seemed  to  stay  for  a  moment 
his  fleeting  spir.t.  "  Who  run  ?"  he  eagerly 
inquired.  "  Tht  French,"  was  the  reply. 
Then,  said  the  general,  "  Pray,  do  one  of 
you  nin  to  colonel  Barton,  and  tell  him  to 
march  IVchhs'  rcyhnent  with  all  speed  down 
to  Charles  rirer,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
fugitives.  Now,  God  be  praised !  I  shall  die 
happy."  The  patriotic  soldier  then  closed  his 
eyes,  and  expired.  The  gallant  Montcalm 
also  perished,  rejoicing  in  his  last  moments 
that  he  should  not  live  to  ^ntness  the  sur- 
render of  Quebec ;  and  both  the  conquerors 
and  the  conquered  joined  in  deploring  the 
loss  of  their  brave  and  beloved  commanders. 
(General  To\vnshend  thus  wrote  home  respect- 
ing the  British  hero : — "  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  own  to  you,  that  my  heart  docs  not 
exult  in  the  midst  of  this  success.  I  have 
lost  but  a  friend  in  general  Wolfe ;  our 
country  a  sure  support  and  a  perpetual 
honour.  If  the  world  were  sensible  at  how 
dear  a  price  we  have  purchased  Quebec  in 
his  death,  it  would  damp  the  pulilic  joy. 
Our  best  consolation  is,  that  Providence 
seemed  not  to  promise  that  he  should  re- 
main long  among  us.  He  was  himself  sen- 
sible of  the  weakness  of  his  constitution, 
and  determined  to  crowd  into  a  few  years 
actions  that  woidd  have  adorned  length  of 
life."  The  contest  had  scarcely  ended  when 
De  Bougainville  appeared  in  the  rear ;  but 
lie  perceived  that  the  fortune  of  the  day 
was  decided,  and  retreated  without  attempt- 
ing to  retrieve  it.  On  the  18th  Quebec  ca- 
pitulated. The  French  lost  about  1,.500  men 
killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  British 
was  as  follows : — 1  general,  1  captain,  6 
lieutenants,  1  ensign,  3  Serjeants,  and  45 
rank  and  file  killed;  and  1  brigadier-general, 
4  staff  officers,  12  captains,  26  lieutenants, 
10  engineers,  25  scrjeauts,  4  drummers,  and 
506  rank  and  file  wounded.  The  expe- 
ditious by  land  were  also  successful.  Gen- 
er;d  Amherst  marcherl  from  New  York  with 


a  large  force,  and  reduced  Ticondcrago  and 
Crown  I'oint;  while  General  Hrideaux,  aided 
by  Sir  William  .lohnston,  with  a  body  of 
Indian  troops,  took  Niagara — and  thus  ended 
the  cam|)aign.  In  the  spring  of  1760  gen- 
eral ])(:  Levi  lun-ing  assembled  an  army  of 
regidars  and  militia  amounting  to  12,000 
men,  advanced  to  the  heights  of  Abraliam, 
and  prepared  to  besiege  Quebec,  which  had 
been  left  under  the  command  of  general 
MuiTay  with  a  garrison  of  about  5,000  men, 
but  whose  immbers  had  been  greatly  reduced 
by  sickness.  Relying  on  the  bravery  of  his 
troops,  and  fe:iring,  ])erhaps,  that  his  fortifi- 
cations were  not  suifieicnt  to  withstand  the 
enemy,  general  Murray  ([uitted  his  fortress 
with  about  3,000  men  to  give  I)e  Levi  battle; 
but  overpowered  by  numbers  he  wa.s  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Quebec,  with  the  loss  of 
1,000  men  and  all  his  field  artillery.  The 
French,  it  is  said,  lost  2,500.  De  Levi  then 
besieged  the  town,  but  ^lurray  held  out 
bravely  until  the  arrival  of  a  small  s(|uadron 
under  admiral  Swanton  on  the  loth  of  May, 
eom])cllcd  the  precipitate  retreat  of  De  Levi. 
The  French  army  then  concentrated  itself  in 
Montreal;  but  being  enclosed  by  the  three  di- 
visions, vi'z,.,  that  under  General  Amherst,  and 
those  from  Quebec  and  Niagara,  the  French 
could  no  longer  maintain  their  gi-ound,  and 
the  !Marqnis  de  Vaudi-euil  on  the  8th  of 
September,  1760,  was  compelled  to  sign  a 
cajiitidation  surrendering  to  the  British  the 
whole  of  Canada  The  population  of  Canada 
then  amounted  to  about  69,000,  including 
7, 100  converted  Indians,  and  were  described 
by  general  iSIun-ay  as  a  frugal,  industrious, 
and  moral  race,  with  a  noblesse  also  very 
poor,  but  much  respected.  The  land  chiefly 
cultivated  was  a  comparatively  naiTow  strip 
on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  No 
people  ever  had  juster  cause  of  gratitude  for 
a  change  of  government  than  the  Canadians 
iu  the  present  instance.  The  colonists  were 
surt'ering  severely  from  rapacity  and  mis- 
government.  Bigot,  the  French  Intendant, 
or  king's  financier,  aud  his  creatui'cs,  plun- 
dered the  colonists  in  all  possible  ways ;  r 
paper  ciurency,  termed  card-money,  based 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  king  of  France, 
for  the  general  support  of  the  civil  and 
military  establishments  of  the  colony,  and 
which,  from  having  been  faithfully  redeemed 
during  a  period  of  thirty  ycai-s,  enjoyed 
uidimitcd  credit,  enabled  Bigot  to  conceal 
for  a  long  time  his  waste  and  peculations ; 
and  wliilf  -he  British  were  capturing  Canada 
by  force  of  ai-ms,  the  French  monarch  wa-s 
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destroying  the  commerce  and  pros)3Ccts 
of  liis  subjects  by  dishonoiirins;  tlie  bills  of 
exchange  of  the  Intendant  to  ^yhom  he  had 
granted  absolute  power;  thus  invohdng  in 
ruin  those  who  possessed  any  bills  or  paper 
currency,  which  at  the  conquest  amounted 
to  nearly  £l,000,000  sterling,  the  only  com- 
pensation received  for  which  was  fom-  per 
cent,  on  the  original  value. 

Civil  and  religious  liberty  was  gi'anted  to 
the  Canadians ;  and  in  the  words  of  the 
writer  of  the  Political  Annals  of  Canada, 
'■pre\'ious  history  affords  no  example  of  such 
forbearance  and  generosity  on  the  part  of 
the  conquerors  towards  the  conquered — 
forming  such  a  new  era  in  civilised  warfare 
that  an  admiring  world  admitted  the  claim 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  glory  of  conquering 
a  people,  less  from  \iews  of  aml)ition  and 
the  security  of  her  other  colonies,  thau  from 
the  hope  of  impro%'ing  their  situation,  and 
endowing  them  with  the  pri\'ilegcs  of  free- 
men." 

At  first  the  English  civil  law  was  intro- 
duced, and  all  offices  were  confeiTed  on 
British  subjects,  then  consisting  of  military 
officers  and  about  500  petty  traders,  who 
treated  with  contempt  even  the  French  no- 
lilesse,  many  of  whom  were  fine  specimens 
of  the  French  gentlemen  of  the  "old  school." 
General  Mui'ray,  the  first  English  governor 
of  the  province,  strongly  protested  against 
the  home  policy,  which  was  at  length 
altered,  and  in  1774  the  "Quebec  Bill"  was 
passed,  which  restored  to  the  French,  in 
civil  matters,  the  ancient  system  called  the 
Coutume  de  Paris,  established  a  legislative 
council  for  the  regulation  of  all  matters 
except  taxation,  and  substituted  a  modified 
oath  of  allegiance  for  the  previous  oaths  of 
abjuration  and  supremacy. 

A  new  cause  of  distmbance  again  involved 
the  Canadian  colonists  in  the  horrors  of  war, 
for  they  were  ere  long  called  upon  to  defend 
their  territory  from  the  very  men  who  had 
assisted  them  in  acquiring  it  from  the 
French.  The  refusal  of  the  New  Englanders 
to  contribute  their  share  of  taxes  levied  by 
the  British  government,  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  incurred 
in  the  capture  of  Canada,  unless  permitted 
;  to  send  rejjrcsentatives  to  the  British  par- 
.  liament,  with  other  reasons  which  it  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  detail,  led 
to  their  declaration  of  independence,  and 
the  formation  of  the  United  States  republic, 
wliich  was  no  sooner  established  than  the 
I    New  Englanders,  henceforth  to  be  termed  the 


Americans,  attempted  the  conquest  of  Ca- 
nada. Towards  the  close  of  the  summer  of 
1775,  the  American  forces,  amounting  to 
4,000  men,  invaded  Canada  by  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  fi'om  the  sources  of  the  Kennebec 
river.  The  main  division,  under  brigadier- 
general  Montgomery,  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful ;  Montreal,  Chambly,  St.  John's, 
Longuaeil,  and  other  jjosts  then  of  impor- 
tance were  captured,  and  all  the  military 
stores  and  provisions  at  Montreal  and  on  the 
rivers  fell  into  their  hands.  The  smaller 
division  of  the  American  army  under  colonel 
Arnold,  consisting  of  1100  men,  sailed  up 
the  Kennebec,  and  after  traversing'  with 
great  difficulty  the  forests  and  swamps  of 
Maine,  where  their  sufferings  from  hunger 
were  so  intolerable  as  to  induce  them  to  eat 
the  flesh  of  dogs,  and  the  leather  of  their 
cartouche  boxes,  anived  at  Satagan  on  the 
4th  of  November,  and  on  the  8th  reached 
Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec,  whose  inha- 
bitants were  perfectly  ignorant  of  their 
approach.  Qviebec  was  at  this  moment 
almost  defenceless,  and  had  Arnold  been 
able  to  cross  the  river,  in  all  probability  it 
must  have  been  captured;  but,  fortunately, 
the  shipping  had  been  removed  to  the  other 
side,  and  the  news  of  its  danger  reached  the 
city  while  there  was  yet  time  to  prepare  for 
its  defence.  General  Carleton,  the  British 
governor,  was  meanwhile  occupied  in  endea- 
vom-ing  to  repulse  general  Montgomery, 
who,  having  made  himself  master  of  Mon- 
treal, turned  his  attention  to  eflect  a  junction 
of  his  own  division  vvith  that  of  Arnold. 

The  British  general,  by  a  masterly  man- 
oeuvre, passed  quietly  down  the  river,  and 
reached  the  citadel  on  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber without  interruption,  Arnold's  troops 
having  prevdously  crossed  the  St.  Lawi'ence 
a  short  distance  above  Quebec,  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  environs,  and  encamped  at  Pointe 
aux  Trembles,  21  miles  from  Quebec,  await- 
ing Montgomery,  who  on  his  arrival  assumed 
tlie  command  of  both  divisions.  Carleton 
was  welcomed  in  Quebec  with  great  joy;  the 
French  Canadians  vied  with  the  oldest  Bri- 
tish soldiers  in  zeal  and  energy;  and  the 
little  garrison  of  1,800  men,  of  whom  only 
350  were  regulars  (including  230  of  Frazer's 
Highlanders,  who  had  settled  in  the  coun- 
try and  were  re-embodied  under  colonel 
M'Lean),  450  seamen,  and  the  remainder  a 
gallant  band  of  Canadian  militia  and  armed 
artificers,  awaited  with  calm  confidence  the 
attack  of  the  combined  forces.  Montgomery 
summoned  the  citadel  to  surrender   and  re- 
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ceivcd   an   immediate    refusal,    upon    wliieli 
a   hloekade    \v:\s    coiiimeneed,    wliich    lasted 
tlinnifrlioiit  tlie  wliole  month  of  Deeemhei, 
wlicii  the  Amcrieniis  lield  a  coiincil  of  war, 
and  deeided  ujjon  a  ni,u;ht  assaidt.     The  bc- 
sicfTors   divided   into   two   storminj;   parties, 
and,  headed   hy   Montgomciy  and  Arnold, 
advaneed,  during'    the    raj!;ing   of   a   furious 
snow-storm,  fiom  opposite  points,  iuteudin;: 
to  unite  near  Preseott  pate,  and  after  forcin"; 
it  ])roeeed  to  the  upper  town.     As  they  ap- 
proached the  gate  the  assaihmts  led  by  ^Moiit- 
gomcry  became  crowded  in  the  long  narrow 
pass  leading  to  the  gate  of  the  fortress,  and 
a  confused  noise,  mingling  with  the  conflict 
of  the  elements,  struck  the  watchful  ear  of 
the  outer  sentinel,  who,  receiving  no  answer 
to  his  challenge,  roused  the  giuird.     i^Iont- 
gomery,   with   great   quickness,   formed   his 
men  for  the  assault,  but  the  Canadian  mi- 
litia, aided  by  nine  British  seamen  to  work  ; 
the  guns,  opened  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  ! 
battery   which    commanded   the    path,   and  ' 
compelled    their    retreat.       The    besieged, 
nevertheless,   unable    to   ascertain    the    real 
state  of  affairs,  eontiuucd  their  cannonade 
until  every  sound  in  answer  to  their  fire  had 
died  away.     The  morning  dawned  without 
at  first  revealing  any  traces  of  the  enemy,  I 
for  the  falling  snow  had  thrown,  as  it  were, 
a  mantle  over  the  dead  bodies  of  the  brave  \ 
Montgomery  and  the  gallant  soldiers  who  | 
had  fuUcn  by  his  side.      His  death  was  ren- 
dered the  more  striking  by  the  circumstance 
of  his  having,  sixteen  years  before,  served 
under  Wolfe  on  the   heights  of  Abraham, 
but  on  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Judge  Linugston  he  joined  the  cause  of  the 
colonists,  and  perished  in  attempting  to  de- 
prive the  British  of  the  fortress  he  had  pre- 
viously aided  them  in  acquiring. 

Arnold  had  also  been  unsuccessful.  In  a 
desperate  assault  on  the  first  barrier  on  the 
opposite  side  he  had  been  severely  wounded, 
and  taken  ofi'  the  field;  but  captain  Morgan 
led  on  his  dirision,  carried  the  first  barrier, 
and  pushed  on  to  the  second,  but  being 
hemmed  in  by  a  detachment  of  British  and 
Canadians  in  the  rear,  captain  Morgan  with 
his  nuMi,  to  the  number  of  426,  surrendered 
without  reaching  Preseott  gate,  where  the 
governor  had  taken  his  stand.  The  death 
of  their  commander  greatly  dispirited  the 
Americans,  and  though  Arnold  endeavoured 
to  maintain  his  position  little  was  done  until 
April,  1776,  when  a  reiuforecnient  of  2000 
men  arrived  under  general  \Vooster,  who 
made  some  ineffectual  attacks;  but  the  dis- 


'mbareation,  early  in  May,  of  su])[)lies  from 
I'^ngland  oV)liged  tlic  .Americans  to  retreat  to 
Montreal,  and  enai)led  {^arleton  entirely  to 
i;xpel  tiiem  from  Cana(hi. 

At  the  time  of  the  invasion  there  were  not 
more  than  iJOO  regular  trof)ps  in  the  British 
colony,  and  the  greater  part  of  these  sur- 
rendered in  Forts  Chambly  and  St.  John,  or 
were  taken  while  retiring  from  Montreal. 
Such,  however,  were  the  feelings  of  the 
Canadians,  on  account  of  the  honourable 
treatment  experienced  from  the  English 
government,  after  the  conquest  of  the  colony 
from  the  French,  that  they  cheerfully  ex- 
erted themselves  to  preserve  Canada  to 
England,  thus  affording  another  illustration 
of  the  wisdom  of  humane  and  generous 
policy.  It  was  only  on  the  7th  September, 
that  the  Canadian  officers  of  militia  received 
their  commissions ;  but  their  activity  aTid 
zeal  made  amends  for  the  tardiness  with 
which  confidence  had  been  reposed  in  them, 
and  of  1,500  defenders  of  Quebec,  800  were 
militia  men.  "When  the  Americans  evacu- 
ated the  prorincc,  they  had  about  8,000  ! 
men,  but  the  Canadian  militia  and  regulars  : 
presented  to  them  an  organised  foree  of 
13,000,  and  thus  compelled  their  retreat  ' 
across  the  frontier. 

On  the  termination  of  the  American  war, 
in  1783,  many  royalists  sought  refuge  in  [ 
Tapper  or  Western  Canada,  where  lands  were 
freely  granted  them  in  the  Western  districts, 
adjoining  the  great  lakes.  In  1790-01,  Mr. 
Pitt,  to  gratify  the  strongly  expressed  desire 
for  representative  government  in  Canada 
and  for  the  adoption  of  English  institutions, 
divided  the  prorinee  into  two  districts ;  the 
Western  being  called  Upper,  and  the  Easlem 
Lower  Canada.  The  representative  asscm- 
[  blics  were  elected  by  -lO.*.  fi-ceholdei-s,  which 
was  nearly  equivalent  to  univei-sal  suffrage, 
but  the  proposed  counterpoise  by  the  cre- 
ation of  an  hereditaiT  noblesse,  including 
the  most  respectable  of  the  French  seig- 
neurs, was  prevented  by  the  opposition  of 
^Ir.  Fox,  whose  recommendation  of  a 
council  chosen  by  the  crown  for  life,  was 
ado])ted.  The  first  House  of  Assembly  in 
Lower  Canada,  consisting  of  50  members, 
was  held  in  1792.  Tlie  object  of  Mr.  Pitt 
in  dividing  the  proriuce  was  evidently  to 
conciliate  the  feelings,  and  even  prejudices, 
of  the  French  Canadians,  who,  in  1778,  in  a 
memorial  to  the  crown,  thus  expressed 
their  sentiments  : — "  It  is  o\ir  religion,  our 
laws  relative  to  our  property,  and  our  per- 
sonal surety  in  which  we  are  most  interested; 
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I  and  these  we  enjoy  in  the  most  ample  man- 
I  ner  by  the  Quebec  bill.  We  are  the  more 
I  averse  to  a  House  of  Assembly,  from  the 
j  fatal  consequences  which  will  result  from  it. 
Can  we,  as  Roman  Catholics,  hope  to  pre- 
serve for  any  length  of  time  the  same  pre- 
rogatives as  Protestant  subjects  in  a  House 
of  Representatives?  and  will  there  not  come 
a  time  when  the  influence  of  the  latter  mil 
overbalance  that  of  om*  posterity  ?  In  this 
case  should  we  and  our  posterity  enjoy  the 
same  advantages  which  oiu-  present  constitu- 
tion secures  to  lis?  Again:  have  we  not 
reason  to  dread  lest  we  should  soon  see 
those  taxes  le^■icd  upon  the  estates  which 
are  at  present  actually  levied  upon  articles 
of  commerce,  which  the  inhabitant  pays 
indirectly  it  is  true,  but  in  proportion  to 
what  he  consumes  ?  Shall  we  not  fear  that 
we  may  one  day  see  the  seeds  of  dissension 
created  by  the  Assembly  of  Representatives, 
and  noiu'ished  by  those  intestine  hatreds 
which  the  opposite  interests  of  the  old  and 
new  subjects  will  naturally  give  birth  to?" 

The  Legislative  Council  of  Lower  Canada 
for  some  time  governed  the  colony,  and  the 
Representative  Assembly  was  merely  the 
register  of  its  acts  ;  and  pre\'ious  to  1 807 
complaints  were  made,  that  the  members  of 
the  Council  made  large  grants  of  land  to 
themselves;  the  Assembly  demanded  that  the 
judges  being  dependent  on  and  removable 
by  the  government  should  not  sit  in  the 
Assembly,  and  to  gain  this  concession  they 
offered  to  defray  from  the  funds  of  the 
colony,  the  whole  expense  of  its  eml  ad- 
ministration. This  was  refused  by  the 
governor  and  representatives  of  the  crown 
with  indignation,  the  Assembly  was  dis- 
solved, and  a  French  newspaper,  termed  the 
"Canadian,"  which  had  censured  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  government,  and  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  was  suppressed,  by  the 
imprisonment  of  the  printer,  and  the  des- 
truction of  his  types  and  presses.  Six  in- 
dividuals were  also  taken  into  custody,  but 
never  brought  to  trial,  and  the  period  was 
not  inappropriately  called  the  "  reign  of 
terror."  In  1811  a  new  Assembly  was  con- 
vened ;  it  persisted  in  the  same  demands, 
when  fortunately  for  all  parties,  general  Sir 
James  Craig,  who  had  been  governor- 
general  from  the  24tli  October,  1807,  was 
m  the  14th  September,  1811,  replaced  by 
Sir  George  Prevost,  who  at  once  expressed  a 
desu'c  to  redress  existing  grievances,  and 
hi.s  sympathy  with  the  men  who  were  strug- 
gling for  freedom,  and  who  in  1803,  had, 
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through  the  chief-justice  of  Montreal,  de 
clared  that  slavery  was  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  that  all  slaves  in 
Canada  shoiUd  receive  their  liberty. 

In  1 81 2,  the  Americans,  thinking  the  period 
propitious  for  capturing  Canada,  by  reason 
of  the  discontent  which  existed,  especiallv 
in  Lower  Canada,  at  the  conduct  of  Sir 
James  Craig,  resolved  to  declare  war  against 
England,  and  invade  Canada,  where  it  was 
supposed  the  mass  of  the  people  would  be 
disjjosed  to  receive  the  Americans  with  open 
arms.  Dr.  Eustis,  secretary-at-war,  said  in 
Congress — "  JFe  can  take  the  Canadas  with- 
out soldiers;  we  have  only  to  send  officers  into 
the  provinces,  and  the  people  disaffected 
towards  their  own  government  loill  rally 
round  our  standard;"  and  Mr.  Clay  stated — 
"It  is  absui-d  to  suppose  that  we  shall  not 
succeed  in  our  enterprise  against  the  ene- 
my's provinces.  We  have  the  Canadas  as 
much  at  our  command  as  Great  Britain  has 
the  ocean.  We  must  take  the  continent  from 
them  :  I  wish  never  to  see  peace  till  toe  do." 

The  proceedings  of  the  United  States 
government  of  that  day  were  totally  un- 
justifiable. The  Marquis  Welleslcy,  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  re- 
ceived intelligence  from  different  parts  of 
America  diu-iug  the  year  1811,  that  the 
Americans  were  preparing  to  invade  Canada. 
On  the  24th  June,  1812,  it  was  known  at  Que- 
bec that  war  was  declared  between  England 
and  America;  and  the  Canadians  rose  with  a 
noble  spii'it,  in  defence  of  England  and  of 
their  country.  They  might  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  distiu'bed  state  of  Great 
Britain — they  might  have  joined,  on  their 
own  terms,  the  United  States,  and  formed  a 
portion  of  the  Congress — but  their  efforts 
were  those  of  a  generous  nature,  which,  for- 
getting the  injuries,  remembered  only  the 
benefits,  received  from  England.  Four  bat- 
talions of  mihtia  were  instantly  raised, — the 
Canadian  Voltigeurs  (a  fine  corps  especially 
suited  to  the  country)  were  organized  and 
equipped  in  the  short  space  of  six  weeks,  by 
the  liberality  of  the  younger  part  of  the  Ca- 
nadian genti-y,  from  among  whom  they  were 
gallantly  officered ;  thus  a  spirit  of  military 
enthusiasm  was  infrised  into  the  whole  pop- 
lation,  and  an  example  held  up  to  the  settlers 
in  Upper  Canada,  highly  important  at  a 
crisis,  when  the  regular  troops  of  England 
were  drained  from  the  colonies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  combating  Napoleon. 

Sir  George  Prevost,  the  new  governor, 
summoned    the    Canadian    parliament,    ap- 
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pealed  to  its  honourable  spirit,  to  the  attach- 
ment of  the  people  to  tlic  religion  of  their 
forefathers,  and  their  ardent  love  for  the 
true  interests  of  their  country.  The  Cana- 
dians responded  to  the  appeal,  and  were 
expressly  tliaidied  by  his  royal  hij;hness  the 
Prince  llef^ent  for  their  support  and  attach- 
ment— his  royal  hi<;hncss  dcehii'in^,  that 
"relying  with  confidence  on  the  courage  and 
loyalty  of  his  majesty's  Canadian  subjects, 
he  was  equally  fearless  of  the  result  of  any 
attack  upon  them,  or  of  any  insidious 
attcmjit  to  alienate  their  afl'ections  from  the 
mother  country." 

On  the  breaking  out  of  tlie  war.  Upper 
Canada  was  partly  peopled  by  emigi-ants 
fi'om  the  United  States,  who  might  be  sup- 
po.sed  unwilling  to  shed  the  blood  of  their 
kindi-ed  ;  the  people  of  Lower  Canada  had 
but  recently  been  represented  by  authority 
as  seditious,  or  so  liable  to  be  turned  from 
their  allegiance  as  to  endanger  the  govern- 
ment. There  were  only  about  4,000  British 
troops  in  both  provinces,  scattered  along  a 
frontier  of  1,300  miles ;  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence, an  immense  militai-j'  highway,  open 
to  the  United  States,  and  leading  into  the 
heart  of  Canada,  was  undefended,  thus  en- 
dangering the  safety  of  the  British  forces 
stationed  on  its  borders.  With  the  \ncw  of 
keeping  up  the  price  of  bills  of  exchange,  of 
which  the  military  government  was  the 
chief  vendor,  the  specie  of  the  country  had 
been  sufi'cred  to  be  carried  into  the  United 
States,  which  materially  added  to  existing 
difficulties.  To  remedy  this  and  prepare 
for  defence,  the  legislature  was  assembled ; 
and  government  paper,  bearing  interest,  and 
payable  in  bills  of  exchange  on  England, 
was  substituted  for  specie. 

Tlie  an-ival  of  two  battalions,  for  the  p'.u'- 
pose  of  rclie^^ng  two  others  under  orders  for 
their  departure,  added  to  the  regular  force. 
At  the  instance  of  the  government,  a  law 
had  passed  during  the  preceding  printer,  for 
drafting  the  militia  for  actual  ser\-iee,  and 
four  weak  battalions  had  been  assembled 
before  the  war.  Every  description  of  force 
was  prepared  for  service;  the  citadel  of  Que- 
bec was  garrisoned  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  proud  of  the  duty  and  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  government.  In  a  month  after 
the  declaration  of  war,  the  lower  province 
seemed  capable  of  becoming  the  assailant. 
The  Americans  had  collected,  in  the  summer 
of  1811,  their  principal  regular  force  on  their 
north-western  frontier  ostensibly  against  the 
Indians,  whom  they  attacked.     This  force, 


commanded  by  general  Hull,  one  of  the  few 
remaining  oflieers  of  the  war  of  Indepen- 
dence, was  joined  by  mibtia  and  volunteers, 
who  had  set  out  on  their  march  for  Upper 
Canada,  before  the  declaration  of  war.  The 
invaders  made  roads  through  immense 
forests,  dej)cn(ling  on  them  for  their  com- 
rnunications  and  supplies,  aiul  arrived  at 
Detroit,  on  the  fifth  .luly,  1812,  about  2,500 
strong.  On  the  12th  Jul}',  the  enemy 
passed  over  into  Upper  Canada,  took  posses- 
sion of  Sandwich,  and  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  apparently  defenceless  inhabitants, 
inviting  them  to  join  the  American  .standard, 
or  at  least  to  remain  inactive,  assuring  them, 
in  either  ease,  of  the  protection  of  the  United 
States.  After  some  trifling  skirmislies  with 
the  handful  of  British  trooj)s  stationed  at 
Fort  !Maldon,  which,  under  the  command 
of  lieutenant-colonel  St.  George  protected 
Amherstburg,  and  upon  hearirtg  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  surrender  of  !Michilima- 
kinack,  which  drew  upon  the  Americans  the 
hostility  of  nearly  all  the  Indians,  general 
Hull  became  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  and 
retiu-ncd  to  Detroit,  where  he  shut  himself 
up  on  the  7th  of  August.  Sir  George  Pre- 
vost  had  entrusted  the  government  and 
command  of  Upper  Canada  to  general  Brock, 
an  al)le  and  active  soldier,  who  strenuously 
supported  the  spirit  of  the  loyal  inhabitants. 
On  the  5th  August,  Brock  prorogued  the 
paiiiament  at  York  ;  on  the  12th  he  was  at 
Amherstburg ;  he  crossed  the  "frontier  and 
was  advancing  to  the  atta<5k  of  the  fort  of 
Detroit,  when  a  white  flag  was  held  out,  and 
general  Hull  and  his  whole  army,  who,  it 
must  be  owned,  were  gi'catly  reduced  by 
sickness,  sun-endcrcd  to  a  force  of  330  regu- 
lars, 400  militia,  and  600  Indians.  People 
were  utterly  amazed  when  they  saw  so  con- 
siderable a  ])art  of  the  American  forces 
marched  captive  into  ^lontrcal  and  Quebec 
Two  months  after  the  surrender  of  Hull,  the 
enemy  had  collected  another  force  of  6000 
men  on  the  Niagai-a  frontier.  On  the  13th 
October,  this  force  crossed  over  into  Upper 
Canada,  at  Quecnston,  and  overpowered  the 
small  detachment  stationed  there.  General 
Brock,  who  was  at  Fort  George,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  small  party,  hasteiu-d  to 
the  spot  in  advance  of  his  army,  and  fell 
while  valiantly,  but  ineft'ectually,  resisting 
overpowering  numbers.  The  enemy  ob 
tained  possession  of  the  heights,  but  was 
soon  dislodged  by  the  British  troops  on  their 
arrival,  and  700  men  sun-endered  at  dis- 
cretion  to   general  Sheaii'e,  on   whom   the 
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command  had  devolved.  A  temporary  tnice 
ensued,  which  was  intemipted  by  an  attempt 
at  invasion,  on  the  20th  and  28th  Novem- 
ber, near  Fort  Erie,  by  the  American 
genera]  Sm)i;h,  with  4,500  men,  which  was 
repulsed  by  lieutenant-colonel  Bisshopp, 
with  600  regulars  and  militia.  An  equally 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  about  the 
same  time,  by  the  British  naval  force  on  Lake 
Ontario,  against  Sackct's  harbour.  The 
rest  of  the  winter  passed  away  ^vithout  any 
event  of  importance,  except  the  capture,  on 
the  22nd  January,  by  colonel  Proctor,  after  a 
smart  action,  of  49  prisoners,  amongst  whom 
was  the  American  general  Winchester,  on 
the  Detroit  fi-ontier ;  and  an  assault  on 
Ogdensburg,  which  appears  to  have  been 
intended  as  a  prelude  to  an  attack  on 
Sacket's  Harbour.  From  the  time  of  the 
surrender  of  Hull,  the  Americans,  however 
much  they  blamed  that  officer,  seem  to  have 
been  fally  aware  of  the  chief  cause  of  his 
disaster ;  they,  therefore,  strained  every 
nerve  to  obtain  control  of  the  lakes,  and 
the  ice  no  sooner  disappeared  on  Lake  On- 
tai'io,  than  they  came  out  vrith  a  superior 
naval  force  from  Sacket's  Harbour,  which, 
for  a  time,  secured  to  them  the  possession  of 
the  lake. 

On  the  27th  April,  1813,  general  Dear- 
born lauded  with  2000  Americans,  who, 
after  a  brave  resistance  on  the  part  of 
general  Sheaffe,  and  about  600  men,  gained 
possession  of  York  (Toronto)  the  capital  of 
L'pper  Canada,  where  they  destroyed  the 
public  buildings,  carried  off  the  artillery  and 
naval  stores,  and  wreaked  their  vengeance 
on  a  printing  press,  and  the  frame  of  a  ship 
building  for  the  British  serrice  on  the  lake. 
The  enemy  then  proceeded  to  Niagara  to 
besiege  Fort  George,  where  they  landed 
troops,  and  then  returned  to  Sacket's  Har- 
bour, from  whence  additional  forces  were 
conveyed  to  the  same  quarter,  which  suc- 
ceeded in  landing  to  the  number  of  4000 
men,  in  spite  of  the  determined  resistance 
of  brigadier-general  Vincent;  who  with  only 
1000  regulars  and  300  militia,  and  a  fort 
rendered  indefensible  by  the  severe  fire  it 
had  sustained  from  an  American  liattcry 
on  the  opposite  side,  still  contested  the 
ground,  l)ut  was  finally  compelled  to  retreat 
to  Burlington  Bay,  near  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Ontario,  leaving  the  whole 
Niagara  frontier,  containing  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  of  Upjier  Canada, 
in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  During  the 
taking  of  Fort  George,  an  abortive  attempt 


was  made  by  general  Sir  G.  Prevost  on  the 
Americans  at  Sacket's  Harbour,  which, 
unhappily,  led  to  a  misunderstanding  be- 
tween him  and  the  naval  service,  productive 
of  much  evil  to  the  British  interest  in  the 
Canadas  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 
Their  success  encouraged  the  enemy,  and 
extraordinary  exertions  were  made  at  this 
period  by  the  United  States.  Two  corps 
were  despatched  under  generals  Winchester 
and  Harrison,  by  different  lines,  for  the 
seizure  of  Detroit  and  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts ;  Winchester,  with  about  1000  men, 
arrived  first,  and  colonel  Proctor  seizing  the 
opportunity,  hastily  collected  his  forces, 
amounting  to  about  500  whites,  and  450 
Indians,  gave  the  enemy  battle  on  the  22nd 
January,  1813,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
complete  victory,  capturing  the  general  and 
467  American  soldiers,  and  kilhng  and 
wounding  as  many  more;  general  Win- 
chester fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Wyandot 
Inchan,  who  stripped  off  his  uniform,  adorned 
his  own  person  with  it,  and  was  with  diffi- 
cult}' induced  to  make  restitution. 

Colonel  Proctor  reinforced  his  troops,  and 
proceeded  to  the  faUs  of  Miami,  where  gen- 
eral HaiTison  had  taken  up  his  position,  and 
having  learned  the  defeat  of  his  associate, 
was  awaiting  succours  from  the  main  body 
of  the  American  army.  In  spite  of  many 
delays,  which  enabled  Harrison  to  strengthen 
his  position,  colonel  Proctor  succeeded  in 
greatly  weakening  the  enemy's  force,  and 
removing  all  immediate  danger  of  invasion. 
Meanwhile  Dearborn  resolved  vipon  di-i\'ing 
the  British  from  Burlington  Heights,  and 
cutting  oft'  the  communication  between  gen- 
erals Vincent  and  Proctor,  and  on  the  5tli 
of  June,  4000  men  under  generals  Chandler 
and  Winder,  took  up  their  position  at 
Stoney  Creek,  and  with  full  confidence  in 
the  superiority  of  their  numbers,  prepared 
to  attack  general  Vincent  on  the  following 
day.  Lieutenant-colonel  Harvey,  after  re- 
connoitring the  enemy's  position,  proposed 
attacking  it  that  night,  and  having  obtained 
permission  to  do  so,  succeeded  in  surprising 
the  American  camp,  -nith  704  bayonets;  and 
after  killing  and  wounding  a  gi-eat  number 
of  the  enemy  he  retired,  carrying  ^vith  him 
both  Chandler  and  Winder,  and  120  men  as 
prisoners.  This  affair  so  thoroughly  discon- 
certed the  enemy,  that  they  retreated  to 
Forty  ^lile  Creek,  eleven  miles  distant,  and 
on  being  threatened  by  Sir  James  Yeo,  who 
was  advancing  with  a  squadron  and  a  few 
troops   to  the  support  of  general  Vincent, 
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they  retired  to  Fort  George.  From  thence 
lieutenant-colonel  Boerstler  was  sent  with 
700  men  to  seize  an  advanced  post  of  the 
Enjrlish  at  I5eaver-dam,  but  lieing  attacked 
first  by  a  body  of  Indians,  and  afterwards  by 
a  few  British  troops,  he  surrendered  liimscif 
and  his  corps  prisoners  of  war.  Tlie  cam- 
paign continued  some  time  without  any 
event  of  much  moment,  excepting  the  cap- 
ture, on  3rd  June,  1813,  of  two  American 
vessels,  carrying  22  guns,  which  were  taken 
by  the  British  at  Isle  aux  Noix,  after  a 
well  contested  action  of  three  hours,  and 
some  other  smaller  advantages  gained  by 
the  British. 

On  the  11th  July  a  successfid  attack  was 
made  by  the  British  on  Black  Rock,  headed 
by  colonel  Bisshopp,  who  was  mortally 
wounded  while  re-embarking;  and  on  the 
30th  of  that  month  colonel  Murray  de- 
stroyed the  American  barracks  at  Platts- 
burg.  But  at  this  time  the  triumphs  of  the 
English  were  changed  into  reverses.  On 
the  10th  of  September  commodore  Perry, 
■\vith  a  squadi'on  of  9  vessels  mounting  56 
guns,  eaptiu'cd  the  British  naval  force  on 
Lake  Erie.  Colonel  Proctor  eoidd  therefore 
no  longer  obtain  supplies,  his  only  means 
of  comnnmication  with  the  British  army  be- 
ing by  laud,  several  hundi-ed  miles  through 
forests. 

His  situation  nearly  resembled  that  of 
Hidl,  at  Detroit;  he  had  one  advantage, 
however,  which  Ilvdl  had  not — the  friendship 
of  the  Indians,  but  he  strangely  delayed  his 
retreat  a  fortnight  after  the  loss  of  his  fleet, 
and  till  the  near  approach  of  a  superior  force 
of  the  enemy.  On  the  5th  of  October  he 
was  only  three  days'  march  (56  miles)  from 
Detroit,  pursuing  his  retreat  along  the 
Trenche.  His  force  consisted  of  less  than 
1,000  British  and  militia,  and  about  1,200 
Indians,  the  greater  number  of  whom  gra- 
dually deserted  him,  whilst  the  Americans 
were  upwards  of  3,000  strong.  He  chose 
his  ])osition  carefully,  hoping  thereby  to 
neutralize  the  eflcct  of  superior  numbers,  but 
a  sudden  charge  of  mounted  Kentucky  rifle- 
men broke  the  British  line,  the  whole  was 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  a  large  number 
of  the  British  were  made  prisoners.  The 
Indians  who  still  remained  with  Proctor 
fought  bravely,  headed  by  their  chief  Te- 
cumtheh,  who  had  perscveringly  endeavoured 
to  unite  all  the  tribes  in  a  confederacy  against 
the  Americans.  He  is  described  as  singu- 
larly brave  and  generous,  and  gifted  with 
extraordinai'y  powers  of  eloquence.    He  per- 


ished in  the  conflict  with  many  of  his  faith- 
ful followers.  The  Americans  returned  to 
Detroit  with  their  prisoners,  and  Proctor, 
with  a  few  stragglers  and  a  number  of  In- 
dians, retired  to  Ancaster,  and  after  rallying 
about  200  men  joined  the  army  at  Niagara. 
The  American  forces  gradually  collected  at 
the  lower  ends  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Cham- 
plain  under  generals  Wilkinson  and  Hamp- 
ton, with  the  intention  of  making  a  com- 
bined attack  on  Montreal,  while  the  chief 
part  of  the  British  regidar  force  was  in  Upper 
(,'anada.  Major-general  Hainj)ton  was  to 
advance  with  6,000  men  from  Lake  Cham 
plain,  and  major-general  Wilkinson,  with 
8,000  men,  fi-om  Grenadier  Island,  near 
Sachet's  harbour.  It  was  erident  that  if 
this  attack  succeeded,  and  the  command  of 
that  city  and  the  surrounding  country  should 
be  retained  by  the  Americans,  Upper  Canada 
was  conquered,  and  every  British  soldier  in 
it  a  prisoner,  unless  he  could  succeed  in 
fighting  his  way  to  Quebec.  There  wa.s 
nothing  to  prevent  Wilkinson,  with  competent 
pilots  for  the  rapids,  from  landing  on  the 
Island  of  ]\Ioutreal  with  an  army  completely 
equipped  in  thi'ee  or  foui'  days  after  his 
leaving  Lake  Ontario,  and  Hampton  was 
only  a  couple  of  days'  march  from  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Some  misunderstanding,  how- 
ever, with  respect  to  time  appears  to  have 
arisen  between  them.  On  the  21st  of  Octo- 
ber Hampton  entered  the  prorince  appar- 
ently with  the  intention  of  penetrating  the 
St.  LawTcnce,  by  the  river  Chateauguay. 
On  the  26th  he  came  upon  colonel  de  Sala- 
bciTy's  position  on  that  river,  about  30  miles 
from  the  frontier.  This  officer,  a  native  of 
Canada,  belonging  to  one  of  its  old  and  most 
distinguished  families,  had  served  with  the 
British  araiy  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
To  great  actirity  and  personal  intrepidity  he 
united  mUitary  science  and  experience,  and 
possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  his  little 
force,  which  formed  the  advance  of  the  anny, 
and  consisted  of  about  800  men,  chiefly 
natives  of  Lower  Canada,  and  composed  of 
foncibles,  voltigeurs,  militia,  and  Indians. 
The  enemy,  formed  principally  of  new  le%'ies, 
seemed  to  think  that  the  battle  was  to  be 
won  by  field  manoeiuTcs,  and  platoon-firing. 
Colonel  de  SalabeiTy  took  advantage  of  all 
the  protection  for  his  men  that  the  choice 
of  position  in  a  thickly  wooded  countrj' 
artbrdcd,  and  poured  in  a  deadly  fire,  everj' 
man  making  sm'c  of  his  object;  the  colonel 
setting  the  example.  Tlie  enemy's  loss  wa.s 
considerable,  but  has  never  been  correctly 
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ascertaiued;  that  of  colonel  de  SalabenVs 
force  was,  two  killed  and  sixteen  wounded. 
Hampton,  helie-\ang  himself  to  be  opposed 
by  a  large  force,  retii'ed  to  the  fironticr,  and 
thence  to  Plattsbiirg,  where  he  remained  in 
a  state  of  inactivity,  his  army  dwindling 
away  by  sickness  and  desertion.  General 
AVilkinson,  with  his  division,  which  consisted 
of  between  8,000  and  9,000  men,  completely 
equipped  and  provided,  left  Grenadier  Island 
on  the  5th  November  in  boats  and  other 
crafts,  and  having  crossed  Lake  Ontario  en- 
tered the  St.  Lawrence.  At  Williamsburar 
he  landed  a  considerable  number  of  troops 
to  clear  the  banks,  and  also  to  lighten  the 
boats  while  descending  the  rapids.  These 
delays  gave  time  to  detachments  from  the 
garrisons  of  Kingston  and  Prescott  to  over- 
take him,  and  on  the  11th  of  November  a 
large  body  of  these,  under  major-general 
Boyd,  encountered  colonel  Morrison,  who 
headed  a  much  smaller  force  sent  from 
Kingston  and  Prescott.  The  English,  after 
a  long  contest,  were  victorious;  the  Ameri- 
cans retii-ed  to  their  boats,  but  continued  to 
descend  towards  IMontreal.  Near  Cornwall, 
their  commander,  major-general  Wilkinson, 
received  despatches  from  general  Hampton, 
stating  his  determination  of  retreating  to 
Lake  Champlain;  and  finding,  moreover, 
the  hostility  felt  towards  the  Americans  by 
the  population  generally,  he  gave  up  the 
idea  of  attacking  jNIontreal  dming  that  cam- 
paign, and  took  np  winter  quarters  near 
French  Mills,  on  the  Salmon  river,  but  from 
scarcity  of  provisions  was  ultimately  induced 
to  proceed  to  Plattsburg,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  Hostilities  were  recommenced  early 
m  the  spring  of  1814.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Williams  having  taken  post  with  1,500  Bri- 
tish on  the  liver  Colle,  Wilkinson,  who  had 
upwards  of  4,000  men  at  Plattsburg,  made  an 
unsuccessfid  attack  upon  them;  and  on  the 
6th  of  ^lay  Sir  Gordon  Drummond  gained 
another  advantage,  carrying,  though  with 
some  loss,  the  fort  of  Oswego,  with  which  he 
captiu'ed  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammu- 
nition and  stores.  The  failure  of  the  enemy's 
attempts  on  Lower  or  East  Canada,  and  the 
course  of  events  in  Europe,  began  to  give  a 
new  character  to  the  war,  and  the  offensive 
measui'cs  on  the  side  of  the  United  States  be- 
came almost  confined  to  a  part  of  the  Upper 
Province.  Although  the  British  naval  force 
on  Lake  Ontario  had  ventured  out  of  port 
during  the  preceding  campaign,  the  advan- 
tages for  naval  warfare  were  entirely  on  the 
side  of  the  Americans,  who  ran  up  their  ships 


in  a  few  weeks,  and  had  all  their  supplies  or 
the  spot,  whilst  the  English  vessels  were 
built  as  slowly  and  regularly  as  if  intended 
for  the  ocean,  and  a  great  part  of  the  ma- 
terials were  obliged  to  be  sent  from  Eng- 
land. The  chief  portion  of  the  American 
army  were  assembled  on  the  American  fron- 
tier under  the  command  of  major-general 
Brown,  an  officer  who  had  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  during  the  war,  having  been 
previously  knovim  in  Lower  Canada  as  a 
plain  farmer  and  dealer  in  lumber  and  po- 
tash, and  who  had  commanded  Sacket's  Har- 
bour when  attacked  by  Sir  George  Prevost. 
On  the  3rd  of  JiUy,  at  the  head  of  between 
3,000  and  4,000  men,  he  ci'ossed  into  LTpper 
Canada  by  Black  Rock,  and  obtained  pos- 
session of  Fort  Erie  by  capitulation.  He 
then  marched  towards  Chippawa,  where  he 
was  met  by  the  advanced  guard  of  major- 
general  Riall,  and  obliged  to  retreat  to  Fort 
George,  and  thence  in  the  direction  of  Bm-- 
lington  heights.  The  enemy  then  proceeded 
to  invest  Fort  George,  plundered  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  frontiei',  and  destroyed  the 
thriving  village  of  St.  David's,  but  being 
disappointed  of  assistance  from  Sacket's 
Harbour  he  fell  back  upon  Chippawa.  Gene- 
ral Riall,  having  received  reinforcements, 
advanced,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  25th 
the  two  armies  again  met  near  the  Falls, 
and  waged  a  long  and  bloody  contest  with 
various  success  until  nearly  midnight.  Ge- 
neral Riall  had  ordered  a  retreat,  when,  in 
the  midst  of  the  confusion,  lieutenant-gen- 
eral Drummond  arrived  with  fresh  troops ; 
and  after  a  new  struggle  the  Americans 
retired  to  Fort  Erie.  The  American  force 
engaged  in  this  action,  known  as  the  battle 
of  Lundy's  Lane,  was  about  4,000,  that  of 
the  British,  as  stated  by  Drummond,  3,800. 
The  total  loss  of  the  former  was  854,  that  of 
the  latter  878.  The  British  army  then  pro- 
ceeded to  invest  Fort  Erie,  and  on  the  14th 
of  August  Drummond  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  take  it  by  surprise,  and  lost 
several  of  his  best  officers  and  bravest  men. 
His  total  loss  was  905,  that  of  the  enemy 
only  84.  After  this  unfortunate  affaii'  Drum- 
mond converted  the  siege  into  a  blockade. 

The  cessation  of  the  European  war  had 
enabled  England  to  turn  her  arms  more 
powerfully  against  the  Americans.  Wliile 
the  events  just  related  were  taking  place 
important  operations  were  proceeding  in 
other  parts  of  Canada.  On  the  26th  of 
June,  transports  arrived  at  Quebec  from 
Bordeaux  with  the  6th  and  82ud  regiments. 
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Tlicy  were  ordrrcd  to  the  Niajjara  frontier, 
wlicrc  tlicy  arrived  late  in  Anjrnst,  liavin;; 
had  to  inarch  ronnd  Lake  Ontario.  The 
princijial  i)art  of  the  remainder  of  the  troo])s 
wliieh  arrived  from  France,  were  assembled 
on  the  Richelieu  River,  and  brigaded  with 
the  forces  already  in  that  quarter,  under 
General  de  Rotteuburg,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  effect  instructions  from  Eng- 
land for  ofl'cnsive  operations  against  the 
United  States.  Great  exertions  had  for 
some  time  previous  been  making  on  b(;th 
sides,  to  ensure  a  superiority  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  On  the  3rd  of  Sei)tenibcr,  the  Bri- 
tish army,  amounting  to  11,000  men,  under 
Sir  (Jeorgc  Prevost,  passed  the  fi-ontier  by 
Odell  Town,  and  reached  Platts])urg  on 
the  (ith,  with  trifling  opposition,  where  the 
American  general  Macomb  occupied  a  for- 
tified position  with  1,500  regulars,  and  as 
many  of  the  inhabitants  as  could  be  col- 
lected from  both  sides  of  the  Lake.  From 
the  6th  to  the  11th,  cannon  were  brought 
up  from  the  rear,  and  batteries  erected  by 
the  British. 

On  the  11th,  the  British  flotilla  from  Isle 
aux  Noix  came  up  and  attacked  the  Ameri- 
can naval  force  in  the  ba)';  the  laud  bat- 
teries opened  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
troops  moved  to  the  assault.  \Mien  they 
had  reached  tlie  heights  on  which  the  Ame- 
rican works  were  situated,  Adctory  declared 
itself  in  favour  of  the  American  naval  force. 
Sir  George  Prevost  countermanded  the  or- 
ders  for  the  attack ;  the  next  moi'uiug  the 
whole  army  retreated,  and  on  the  13th  re- 
entered the  province,  with  a  total  loss  of 
235  men,  exclusive  of  deserters,  whose  num- 
ber on  this,  as  on  every  occasion  when  the 
British  soldiers  entered  the  enemy's  coim- 
try,  was  considerable. 

On  the  17 til  of  September,  the  American 
forces  made  a  sortie  from  Fort  Eric,  v\hich 
was  repulsed,  but  Avith  severe  loss.  On  the 
21st,  General  Drummond  broke  up  the  siege, 
and  retired  upon  Chippawa,  Fort  George, 
and  Bm-lington  Heights.  On  the  17th  of 
October,  Sir  James  Yeo  appeared  on  the 
Lake,  and  brought  reinforcements  and  sup- 
plies to  general  Drummond;  the  American 
squadron  under  Chauucey  remained  in  Sac- 
ket's  Harbom-.  On  the  5th  of  November, 
Drummond  again  ad\aneed  upon  Fort  Erie, 
and  then  succeeded  in  obliging  the  Ameri- 
cans to  evacuate  the  place.  ]\iichilimakiuack, 
which  the  American  sujieriority  ou  Lake 
Erie  and  Lake  Huron,  enabled  them  to 
attack,  had  bceu  gallantly  and   successfully 


defended.  Tlie  enemy  burnt  the  establish- 
ment of  the  North  West  (Vmipany  at  Sault 
St.  Marie,  but  colonel  M'Donnell  managed 
to  send  parties  of  voyageiirs  and  Indians  to 
the  head  of  tlu!  Mississipj)],  and  eajitured 
the  post  of  Prairie  du  Chieii.  Britisli  naval 
officers  and  seamen,  sent  overland  from  I 
York,  had  also  captured  in  open  boats  two  ! 
American  armed  schooners  on  Lake  Huron,  1 
and  prcjiarations  were  making  to  secure  the 
command  of  that  lake,  and  even  to  recovej  ' 
that  of  Lake  Erie,  witli  which  the  forme: 
communicates  by  Detroit.  The  war,  mean- 
time, in  America  had  brought  about  impor- 
tant changes.  The  British  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Washington,  where  they  destroyed 
public  edifices  and  private  projierty,  as  the 
Americans  had  done  in  Canada.  At  New 
Orleans  the  English  were  defeated.  Both 
parties  began  to  sigh  for  peace,  and  on  the 
24th  of  December,  1811,  a  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  was  signed 
at  Ghent,  wliich,  at  length,  restored  tran- 
quillity to  Canada;  on  the  18th  of  February, 
1815,  it  was  ratified  and  jiroelaimcd  at 
"Washington,  and  on  the  9th  of  March  made 
known  at  Quebec  by  Sir  CJeorge  Prevost. 

In  April,  1815,  Sh-  G.  G.  Drummond  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Sir  George  Prevost;  and 
soon  after  the  Canadian  parliament  resumed 
the  question  of  the  independence  of  the 
judges,  and  impeached  the  chief  judges  of 
Quebec  and  INIontreal.  On  the  12th  of 
Jidy,  1816,  Sir  John  Coape  Sherbrookc  was 
appointed  governor-general ;  he  adopted  a 
coneiliatoiT  policy,  and  in  1818  was  in- 
structed by  Lord  Bathursst,  his  majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  to  ac- 
cept the  ofl'er  previously  made  by  the  colo- 
nists, of  paying  the  whole  ciril  list  out  of  the 
colonial  revenues.  The  governor-general, 
however,  merely  asked  for  a  sum  to  meet 
cm'rent  expenses,  which  was  gi'anted :  new 
taxes  were  imposed,  of  which  the  Assembly 
resolved  to  supervise  the  future  appropria- 
tion. Sir  John  Sherbrooke  laid  before  the 
Assembly,  at  their  urgent  solicitation,  a 
detailed  estimate  of  the  civil  expenditure, 
divided  under  distinct  heads.  l^nfortu- 
nately  the  state  of  Sir  John's  health  com- 
pelled his  return  to  England,  and  on  the 
13th  of  July.  1818,  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
was  appointed  governor-general.  His  Grace 
refused  to  place  detailed  estimates  before 
the  House  of  Assembly,  and  required  the 
House  to  vote  the  su])plies  under  branch 
heads  without  detail.  In  this  policy  he  was 
supported  by  the  Legislative  Council,  and 
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the  duke  by  its  advice  drew  upon  the  re- 
ceiver-general of  the  provincial  revenues 
for  the  sura  he  required.  In  September, 
1819,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  died  of  hydi-o- 
pliobia ;  on  the  18th  of  June,  1820,  the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie,  who  possessed  high  repu- 
tation as  a  soldier,  was  of  very  amiable 
character,  and  had  been  much  Uked  as 
governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  appointed 
governor-general  of  Canada.  The  noble 
earl,  acting  under  the  advice  of  his  Legis- 
lative Council,  on  being  refused  by  the 
Assembly  £22,000  as  a  permanent  grant, 
which  he  required  for  the  public  service, 
imless  in  detailed  items,  as  an  annual  bill 
of  supply,  drew  ujjon  the  receiver-general 
for  even  a  larger  sura ;  and  in  this  he  was 
supported  by  Earl  Bathiu'st,  who,  however, 
recommended  economy  for  the  future,  and 
directed  two  estimates  to  be  prepared — one, 
including  the  expenses  of  civil  government, 
to  be  defrayed  from  funds  of  which  the 
crown  claimed  the  entire  disposal ;  the 
other  and  much  smaller  estimate  to  embrace 
divers  public  objects,  over  which  the  House 
of  Assembly  was  to  exercise  complete  con- 
trol. This  partial  concession  to  the  reason- 
able demands  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  was  well  received,  and  the  money 
voted  accordingly.  The  French  Canadians 
were  grateful  for  the  hberties  which  they 
gi-adually  acquired  from  the  British  govern- 
ment ;  and  in  their  constitutional  struggles 
they  were  aided  by  the  reformers  in  the 
House  of  Assembly  in  Upper  Canada,  who 
had  also  to  contend  against  what  was  termed 
the  "  family  compact"  party.  Lord  Dm-ham 
thus  described  the  power  this  party  possessed, 
and  the  influence  it  exercised  on  the  govern- 
ment, legislatm'e,  and  jgeneral  aftairs  of  the 
pro\'ince: — "For  a  long  time  this  body  of  men, 
recei^-ing  at  times  accessions  to  its  numbers, 
possessed  of  almost  all  the  highest  public  of- 
fices, by  means  of  which,  and  of  its  influence 
in  the  Executive  Council,  it  wielded  all  the 
powers  of  government ;  it  maintained  influ- 
ence in  the  legislatiu'e  by  means  of  its  pre- 
dominance in  the  Legislative  Council;  and  it 
disposed  of  the  large  number  of  petty  posts 
which  are  in  the  patronage  of  the  Government 
all  over  the  province.  Successive  governors, 
as  they  came  in  theii'  turn,  are  said  to  have 
either  submitted  quietly  to  its  influence,  or, 
after  a  short  and  unavailing  struggle,  to 
have  yielded  to  this  well-organized  party 
the  real  conduct  of  aftairs.  The  bench,  the 
magistracy,  the  high  offices  of  the  Episcoi)al 
church,  and  a  great  part  of  the   legal  pro- 


fession, are  filled  by  the  adherents  of  this 
party:  by  grant  or  purchase,  they  have 
acquu'ed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  waste 
lands  of  the  province ;  they  are  all-powerful 
in  the  chartered  banks,  and,  till  lately, 
shared  among  themselves  almost  exclusively 
all  ofiices  of  trust  and  profit.  The  bulk  of 
this  party  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of 
native-bom  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  or  of 
emigrants  who  settled  in  it  before  the  last 
war  vri th  the  United  States ;  the  principal 
members  of  it  belong  to  the  church  of 
England,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  claims 
of  that  church  has  always  been  one  of  its 
distinguishing  characteristics. 

"  A  monopoly  of  power  so  extensive  and  so 
lasting  could  not  fail,  in  process  of  time,  to 
excite  envy,  create  dissatisfaction,  and  ulti- 
mately provoke  attack ;  and  an  opposition 
consequently  grew  up  in  the  Assembly 
which  assailed  the  ruling  party,  by  appeal- 
ing to  popular  principles  of  government,  by 
denouncing  the  alleged  jobbing  and  profu- 
sion of  the  oflicial  body,  and  iDy  institu^ting 
inquiries  into  abuses,  for  the  pm-pose  of 
promoting  reform,  and  especially  economy. 
The  official  party  not  being  removed  when 
it  faUed  to  command  a  majority  in  the 
Assembly,  still  continued  to  wield  all  t'be 
powers  of  the  executive  government,  to 
strengthen  itself  by  its  patronage,  and  to 
influence  the  policy  of  the  colonial  governor 
and  of  the  colonial  department  at  home. 
By  its  secui'e  majority  in  the  Legislative 
Council,  it  could  effectually  control  the 
legislative  powers  of  the  Assembly.  It 
could  choose  its  moment  for  dissohing  hos- 
tile Assemblies ;  and  could  alwaj's  ensure, 
for  those  that  were  favourable  to  itself,  the 
tenure  of  their  seats  for  the  full  term  of  the 
foiu'  years  allowed  by  law." 

It  is,  however,  due  to  this  party  to  state, 
that  they  did  much  for  the  welfare  of  Canada; 
and  many  of  the  social  iraprovements,  which 
mark  the  gradual  progress  of  Canada,  had 
their  origin  in  the  endeavours  of  the  "  fa- 
mily compact,"  who  were,  generally  speak- 
ing, not  related  to  each  other,  but  attached 
by  certain  principles,  such  as  those  of  the 
old  Torj'  party  in  England.  Of  their  loyalty 
there  has  never  been  a  doubt ;  but  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  their  prolonged  op- 
position to  the  carrying  out  of  principles 
which  the  majority  of  those  most  interested 
earnestly  and  perseveringly  desired,  has  not 
caused  many  of  the  evils  which  have  since 
Ijefallen  Canada. 

M.  Papineau,  at  his  election  for  the  west 
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ward  of  tlio  city  of  Montreal,  in  July,  1820, 
tliiis  iiidicati'd  tlio  advantatros  •which  the 
Canadians  had  derived  from  l$ritish  rule:  — 

"  \()t  many  days,"  said  M.  Papincau,  "  have 
clai)scd  since  Ave  assembled  on  tliis  sjjot  for  the  same 
purpose  as  that  whifh  now  culls  us  to!;ether — the 
choice  of  representatives;  the  opportunity  of  that 
choice  being  caused  by  a  preat  national  calamity — • 
the  decease  of  that  beloved  Sovereiijn  who  had 
reigned  over  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  since  the 
day  they  became  ]5ritish  subjects:  it  is  impossible 
not  to  express  the  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  many 
benefits  received  from  him,  and  those  of  sorrow  for 
his  loss,  so  deeply  felt  in  t/iis,  as  in  every  other  por- 
tion of  his  extensive  dominions.  And  how  could  it 
be  otherwise,  when  each  year  of  his  long  reign  has 
been  marked  by  new  favours  bestowed  u])on  the 
country?  To  enumerate  these,  and  to  detail  the 
history  of  this  country  for  so  many  years,  would 
occu]))'  more  time  than  can  be  s])arcd  by  those  whom 
I  have  the  honour  to  addi-ess.  Suffice  it  then  at  a 
glance  to  comjjare  our  present  happy  situation  with 
that  of  our  fathers  on  the  eve  of  the  day  when  George 
the  Third  became  their  legitimate  monarch.  Suffice 
it  to  recollect,  that  under  the  French  government, 
(internally  and  externally  arbitrary  and  oppressive,) 
the  interests  of  this  country  had  been  more  constantly 
neglected  and  mal-administered  than  any  other  part 
of  its  dependencies.  In  its  estimation,  Canada  seems 
not  to  have  been  considered  as  a  country  which,  from 
fertility  of  soil,  salubrity  of  climate,  and  extent  of 
teiTitory,  might  have  been  the  peaceful  abode  of  a 
numerous  and  happy  population,  but  as  a  military 
post,  whose  feeble  garrison  was  condemned  to  live  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  warfare  and  insecurity,  frequently 
sufficing  from  famine,  without  trade,  or  a  trade  mo- 
nopolised by  privileged  companies,  ])ublic  and  private 
property  often  pillaged,  and  personal  liberty  daily 
violated:  when  year  after  year  the  handful  of  inhab- 
itants settled  in  this  province  were  dragged  from 
their  homes  and  families,  to  shed  their  blood,  and 
carry  murder  and  havoc  from  tlie  shores  of  the  great 
lakes,  the  Mississi])pi  and  the  Ohio,  to  those  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  Hudson's  Bay.  Such 
was  the  situation  of  our  fathers :  behold  the  change ! 
George  the  Third,  a  sovereign  revered  for  his  moral 
character,  attention  to  his  kingly  duties,  and  love  of 
his  .subjects,  succeeds  to  Louis  XV.,  a  prince  then 
deservedly  despised  for  his  debauchery,  his  inatten- 
tion to  the  wants  of  his  people,  and  his  lavish  pro- 
fusion of  the  public  monies  upon  favourites  and 
misti'esses.  From  that  day  the  reign  of  the  law  suc- 
ceeded to  that  of  violence.  From  that  day  the  trea- 
sures, the  navy,  and  the  armies  of  Great  Britain,  are 
mustered  to  afford  us  an  invincible  protection  against 
external  danger.  From  that  day  the  better  part  of 
her  laws  became  ours;  while  our  religion,  property, 
and  the  laws  by  which  they  were  governed,  remain 
unaltered.  Soon  after  are  granted  to  us  the  privi- 
leges of  its  free  constitution;  an  infallible  pledge, 
when  acted  upon,  of  our  internal  prosperity.  Now- 
religious  toleration:  trial  by  jury  (that  wi.sest  of  safe- 
guai'ds  ever  devised  for  the  protection  of  innocence): 
security  against  arbitrary  imprisonment,  by  the  privi- 
leges attached  to  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus;  legal 
and  equal  security  afforded  to  all,  in  their  person, 
honour,  and  property;  the  right  to  obey  no  other 
laws  than  those  of  our  own  making  and  choice,  ex- 
pressed through  our  representatives: — all  these  ad- 
vantages have  become  our  birthright,  and  shall,  1 


hope,  be  the  lasting  inheritance  of  our  posterity.  To 
secure  them  let  us  only  act  as  British  subjecU  and 
freemen."— Z//1'  of  Lord  SyJiithum. 

Tlie  struprpjle  on  the  part  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  jjeople  for  complete  control 
over  the  local  revenues,  and  a  not  unnatural 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Canadians,  that 
some  of  their  representatives  who  possessed 
their  confidence,  should  he  placed  in  office, 
or  in  the  Lejrislative  Assembly,  ^cw  more 
urgent,  when  Sir  John  Caldwell,  the  re- 
ceiver-general in  1823,  "became  an  insol- 
vent, and  was  found  to  be  indebted  to  the 
public  to  the  amount  of  X'1(X),000."  In 
1824  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  denied 
the  ri<i;ht  of  the  crown  to  appropriate  any 
part  of  the  revenues  of  the  produce  without 
their  consent ;  required  a  reduction  of  the 
public  expenditure;  and  that  publicity  should 
be  given  to  the  revenue  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements, which  they  had  vainly  claimed 
durinj^  Sir  John  Caldwell's  receivership. 
Lord  Dalhousie  expressed  strong  displeasure 
at  these  proceedings ;  but  during  his  tempo- 
rary absence  Sir  Francis  Burton,  his  locum 
ienem,  yielded  a  great  point  to  the  Assembly, 
by  sanctioning  a  supply  bill,  in  which  no 
distinction  was  made  between  the  cinl  go- 
vernment and  "popidar"  expenditure,  the 
whole  being  considered  an  annual  grant 
luidcr  the  control  of  the  Assembly.  The 
custom  duties  collected  on  imports  under 
an  Act  of  the  British  parliament  in  1774, 
now  amounted  to  about  .t3 1,000  a  year; 
and  a  smaller  amount  was  raised  from 
the  sale  of  lands  and  timber,  which  it  was 
alleged  had  been  much  "  jobbed"  by  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council. 
The  Assembly  claimed  the  entire  disposal  of 
these  sums,  declaring,  that  as  they  were 
contributed  by  the  people,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  ought  alone  to  be  en- 
trusted with  their  appropriation.  To  this 
Lord  Dalhousie  objected,  and  he  was  sup- 
ported by  Earl  Bathurst,  who  censured  the 
concession  made  by  Sir  Francis  Burton. 
On  the  accession  of  Lord  Goderich  (now 
Earl  of  Ripon)  to  the  station  of  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  1827,  he  di- 
rected a  proposition  to  be  made  to  the 
Assembly,  oft'cring  the  surrender  of  the 
disputed  revenues,  on  condition  of  their 
granting  a  civil  list  in  pcrpetutity  of  £30,000 
per  annum.  The  House  of  Assembly  me 
to  consider  this  proposition,  and  elected  il 
Papincau  as  its  speaker,  an  appointment 
which  the  governor-general  refused  to 
confirm,  on  account  of  the  opposition  that 
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^^eiitleman  )iad  previously  manifested  to  the 
measures  of  Government.  The  Assembly 
persisted  in  their  right  to  elect  tlieii'  own 
speaker,  and  Lord  Dalhousie  refused  to  call 
any  session  for  the  winter  of  1827-28.  As 
might  naturally  be  expected  discontent  rose 
to  a  gi'cat  height,  and  a  petition  was  sent 
ti'om  Canada  to  the  king,  signed  by  87,000 
inhabitants,  complaining  of  the  conduct  of 
successive  governors,  and  urging  the  justice 
of  compliance  «-itli  the  requirements  of  the 
Assembly.  ]Mr.  Huskisson,  then  Colonial 
Minister,  moved  that  the  petition  should  be 
referred  to  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  was  accordingly  done — 
the  committee  strongly  condemned  the 
practice  of  appropriating  large  sums  of  the 
money  le\'ied  fi'om  the  Canadian  people, 
without  the  conciuTence  of  their  Parlia- 
ment— recommended,  that  the  whole  re- 
venue of  the  colony  should  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Assembly — that  the 
governor,  judges,  and  Executive  Council 
should  be  independent  of  the  annual  votes 
of  the  Assembly  —  that  persons  ha^-ing 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  should  be 
liberally  viewed  by  the  crown  in  its  appoint- 
ments to  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
Councils — and  stated  generally,  that  the 
complaints  of  the  colonists  were  well- 
founded,  and  deserved  redress.  The  report 
of  the  committee  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
gave  great  satisfaction  in  the  colony,  and 
the  Assembly  ordered  foiu'  hundred  copies 
to  be  printed  and  distributed  among  their 
constituents. 

Sir  James  Kempt  was  sent  out  in  Sep- 
tember, 1828,  in  the  place  of  Lord  Dal- 
housie ;  he  treated  the  colonists  with  frank- 
ness and  liberality,  added  new  members 
to  the  Executive  Council,  and  requested  the 
judges  to  retire  from  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, which  they  refused  to  do,  though  they 
promised  to  take  no  part  in  its  delibera- 
tions. In  1829  the  Assembly  cut  off  several 
thousand  pounds  from  the  estimates  laid 
before  them  by  the  governor,  and  Sir  George 
Murray,  then  Colonial  Secretary,  did  not  dis- 
allow the  act.  Sir  James  Kempt,  to  the 
great  regret  of  the  colonists,  quitted  Canada 
in  18.30.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Aylmcr. 
The  Act  of  Parliament  which  was  necessary 
to  sanction  the  proposed  transjfer  of  authority 
over  the  public  purse  was  unfortunately  de- 
layed by  the  death  of  George  IV.  and  other 
circumstances.  Lord  Goderich,  who  was 
again  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Oflfice,  on 
the  2  1th  December,  1 830,  announced  tlirougli 
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the  governor-general,  his  intention  of  bring- 
ing a  bill  into  Parliament  to  secure  to  the 
Assembly  the  disposal  of  the  colonial  reve- 
nues, and  requiring  in  return  a  fixed  ciWl 
list  of  £19,100.  "  His  lordship,  however, 
intimated  that  the  timber,  territorial,  and 
other  casual  revenues,  which  had  amounted 
to  £11,231,  were  to  remain  at  the  disposal 
of  the  crown,  and  to  be  employed  chiefly  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  Assembly  thereupon  passed  a  resolution 
that,  "  under  no  circumstances,  and  upon 
no  consideration  whatever  would  they  aban- 
don or  compromise  their  claim  over  the 
whole  public  revenue." 

On  the  8th  ilarch,  1831,  the  House  pre- 
sented a  long  list  of  gi-ievances  to  the  gov- 
ernor-general, which  his  lordship  ti'ansmitted 
home,  admitting  that  many  of  them  were 
well-founded.  The  Imperial  Parliament  then 
passed  an  act  giring  the  Colonial  Assembly 
full  power  over  the  colonial  revenues,  but 
leax-ing  the  question  of  the  civil  list  stiU 
unsettled.  On  the  20th  Januaiy,  1832,  the 
Assembly  decreed  that  the  judges  shoidd  be 
independent  of  the  crown,  and  should  have 
permanent  salaries  assigned  them,  but  that 
only  the  chief  justice  should  hold  a  seat  in 
the  Executive  Council.  By  a  large  majority, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Neilson,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  salaries  should  be  drawn  in 
the  first  instance  from  the  casual  and  terri- 
torial revenues.  ^Tien  the  bill  came  home 
Lord  Goderich,  desirous  of  preserriug  to  the 
crown  the  disposal  of  the  casual  and  terri- 
torial revenues,  refused  the  royal  assent, 
which  greatly  exasperated  matters  in  the 
colony;  the  Assembly  declined  to  do  more 
than  pass  annual  supply-bUls  for  the  gov- 
ernor and  other  branches  of  the  executive, 
and  confidently  referred  to  the  decision  ot 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  which  his  majesty's  ministers  had  pro- 
mised to  be  guided.  The  popular  party  then 
commenced  a  direct  attack  on  the  Legis- 
lative Council — attached  the  names  of  indi- 
viduals to  the  salaries  voted,  and  appended 
the  condition  that  several  offices  were  not  to 
be  held  by  one  individual — a  not  unreasona- 
ble demand,  since  there  were  instances  of 
several  distinct  appointments  being  hcM 
by  the  same  person.  This  measure  was  re- 
jected in  England.  So  far  the  Assembly  had 
justice  on  their  side;  but,  irritated  by  the 
opposition  their  wishes  met  with  at  home, 
they  proceeded  to  demand  the  abolition 
of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  Council  elected  from  the  bodv  of 
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the  pro])lo;  tho  fraturliisc  to  be  .t20  in  tlic 
towns  and  tlO  in  the  country;  a  stated 
income  to  lie  a  necessary  (lualifieation  for 
the  Lcfiij^lative  Councillors,  and  tlieir  func- 
tions to  last  for  six  years.  This  proposition 
somewhat  resembled  that  suggested  by  Mr. 
Fox  in  1790. 

Lord  Stanley,  then  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  announced,  that  he  deemed 
such  a  measure  inconsistent  with  mon- 
archical institutions,  and  therefore  eoidd 
never  advise  his  majesty  to  consent  thereto. 
He  also  censured  the  Legislative  Council  for 
its  intemperate  language,  and  intimated  "the 
possibility  that  events  n)ight  uiihajjpily  force 
upon  Parliament  the  exercise  of  its  sii])reme 
authority,  to  compose  the  internal  dissension 
of  the  colonics,  ■which  might  lead  to  a  modi- 
fication of  the  charter  of  the  Canadas." 
This  was  considered  a  threat  by  the  Assem- 
bly, and  in  1834  they  resented  it  by  refusing 
to  pass  any  supply  bill,  and  M.  Dennis 
Viger  was  deputed  to  proceed  to  London, 
to  lay  before  his  majesty's  government  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  grievances  of  the 
colonists. 

jMr.  Spring  Rice,  now  Lord  ^lonteagle, 
baring  succeeded  Lord  Stanley  as  Colonial 
Minister,  intimated  his  intention  of  re- 
nouncing the  disputed  revenues,  according 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  parliamentary 
committee;  but  asked  for  time  to  consider 
the  whole  subject.  M.  Papineau,  and  other 
leaders,  therefore,  dofciTcd  any  strong  mea- 
sures, but  complained  that  the  administra- 
tion was  carried  on  as  usual,  and  that 
.£31,000  had  been  advanced  from  the  mili- 
tary chest  for  the  payment  of  the  civil 
sei-vants,  whereby  their  responsibility  to  the 
Assembly  was  evaded.  Lord  Stanley  justified 
this  act  on  the  groimd  that  the  eiril  ser- 
vants would  otherwise  have  been  left  without 
any  salary,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
pending  the  decision  of  the  crowTi.  Lord 
!Monteagle  afterwards  declared,  that  on  the 
very  day  when,  through  the  change  of  min- 
istry, he  quitted  the  Colonial  Othce,  he  had 
a  measiu'e  to  submit  to  the  cabinet,  involring 
the  sm-render  of  the  revenue  point  at  issue. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  on  his  accession  to  office 
in  1835,  determined  on  sending  a  special 
commission  to  Canada,  for  the  examination 
of  existing  grievances,  and  the  adjustment 
of  differences,  and  he  offered  to  yield  the 
casual  and  territorial  revenues,  on  condi- 
tion of  a  ciril  list  being  fixed  for  at  least 
seven  years.  Before  this  arrangement  was 
matured,    Sii-   Robert   Peel's  administration 


wa-s   sticcecded  by  that  of  lord  Melbourne, 
who,  ndhering  in  some  mea-sure  tf)  the  same 
plan,  sent  out  the  Karl  offJo^ford,  Sir  ("harles 
Edward    CJrey,   and   Sir   George    Gipps,   as 
commissioners,  Lord  Gosford  to  be  po^•cmo^ 
in  the  room  of  Lord  Aylmer.    Lord  Glenclp, 
then  colonial  secretary,  expressed  his  readi- 
ness to  surrender  the  disposal  of  the  entire 
revenue  to  the  Assembly,  on  the  settlement  j 
of  an  independent  prorision  for  the  judges,  ! 
and   the   salaries  of  the  civil  officers  being 
fixed  for  ten  years.     The  whole  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  unclaimed  lands  were  to  be  placed  | 
at  tlie  disposal  of  the  Assembly,  but  govern-  j 
ment    could   not    consent  to  part  with  the  , 
management    of   them,    abolish    tlic    Land 
Company,  or  agree  to  the  formation  of  an  | 
Elective  Legislative  Council.    Tlie  non-inter-  | 
ferenee  of  the  metropolitan  power   in   the  ^ 
internal    affairs   of  the    colonies,  was   fully 
conceded  in  lord  Glenelg's  instnictions  to 
earl   Gosford,  in   July,  1835;  and  in  a  des- 
pjitch  written  in  the  same  year  to  Sir  F. 
Head,  as  lieutenant-governor  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada,  his  lordship  thus    foi'cibly    expresses 
himself:    "  Parliamentary  legislation   on  any 
svbject  of  exclusively  internal  concern,  in  any 
British    colony,  jjossessinr/  a   Representative 
Assembly,  is,  as  a  general  rule,  unconstitu- 
tional.    It  is  a  right  of  which  the  exercise  is 
reserved  for  extreme  cases,  in  which  necessity 
at  once  creates  and  justifies  the  exception." 
Respecting  the  Elective  Council,  Lord  Gleuelg 
stated  to  Earl  Gosford  and  to  Sir  F.  Head, 
"  the  king  is   most  unwilling  to  admit  as 
open  to  debate  the  question,  whether  one 
of   the   rital    principles    of   the    ProAincial 
Government  shall  undergo  alteration;"  but 
his  majesty  would  not   absolutely  close  the 
avenue  of  the  inquiry,  even  though  "  for  the 
present   he    saw   no    reasonable  ground    of 
doubt." 

Lord  Glenelg  by  not  more  decidedly  ex- 
pressing his  opinion  on  this  important  point, 
left  great  latitude  to  Lord  Gosford,  who 
though  a  good  and  amiable  man,  was  quite 
unfit  for  the  difficult  and  responsible  po- 
sition in  which  he  was  placed.  He  is  stated 
to  have  coquetted  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Assembly;  invited  them  to  his  table;  de- 
clared that  "  to  be  acceptable  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  was  one  of  the  most 
essential  elements  of  fitness  for  public  sta- 
tion;" intimated  his  readiness  to  place  the 
whole  revenues  at  the  disposal  of  the  Assem- 
bly, on  the  conditions  before  mentioned; 
stated  that  all  grievances  were  to  be  re- 
dressed-  that  the  commissioners  were   not 
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precluded  fi-om  entering:  into  an  inquiiy  on 
still  irraver  matters;  and,  in  short,  led  the 
French  party  to  believe,  that  the  Elective 
Legislative  Council  would  he  ultimately  con- 
ceded. The  party  in  the  Leg-islative  Council 
opposed  to  the  Assembly,  threvr  out  menaces 
of  rebellion,  but  the  Assembly  intimated  that 
thev  vsould  grant  the  three  years'  arrears 
and  a  half  year  in  advance.  This  amicable 
state  of  things  was  unfortunately  of  short 
continuance,  being  entirely  changed  when 
Sir  F.  Head,  Tiitli  more  straightforward  po- 
licy, made  pubhc  in  Upper  Canada,  where 
he  was  lieiitenant-governor,  the  previously 
quoted  passage  from  Lord  Glenelg's  instruc- 
tions, respecting  the  Elective  Legislative 
Council,  which  Lord  Gosford  had  withheld. 
M.  Papineau,  and  his  sup])orters,  declared 
themselves  to  have  been  wilfully  misled;  the 
Assembly  refused  to  grant  more  than  a  half- 
year's  supply,  clogged  with  conditions.  The 
Legislative  Council,  sure  of  support  from 
home,  threw  out  the  siipply  bill,  and  every 
other  sent  up  to  them,  including  that  for 
the  annual  appropriation  of  funds  devoted 
to  national  education  in  Lower  Canada. 

StimvJated  by  popidar  addresses  and  ultra 
democratic  counsels,  the  Assembly  passed 
the  bounds  of  constitutional  opposition ;  the 
language  of  the  majority  became  ^-iolent  in 
the  extreme,  fraught  with  denunciations  of 
all  British  rule,  and  accompanied  by  trea- 
sonable appeals  to  the  inhabitants.  On  the 
6th  ^larch,  1837,  Lord  John  Russell  moved 
a  series  of  resolutions,  with  the  intention  of 
bringing  about  a  settlement,  but  the  death 
of  king  "William  IV.  intervened  before  Par- 
liament had  arrived  at  any  decision ;  and 
as  it  was  deemed  inad\-isablc  that  the  first 
measures  of  the  government  of  oiu'  young 
queen  should  be  in  any  degree  coercive,  the 
money  for  the  payment  of  the  colonial  civil 
servants  was  advanced  from  the  British  ex- 
cheqiier,  to  be  replaced  out  of  the  il42,000 
locked  up  in  the  Canadian  cotters. 

In  the  mean  time  public.-  meetings  were 
held,  and  preparations  were  evidently  making 
to  intimidate  the  Government.  Lord  Gos- 
ford called  the  House  of  Assembly  together 
on  the  18th  of  August,  1837;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  promised  change  in  the  Legis- 
lative and  Executive  Councils  had  not  then 
been  ftilfilled ;  the  division  on  government 
questions  were  in  the  proportions  of  63  to 
13,  and  an  address  of  the  most  determined 
hostility  was  carried  by  16  to  31.  The 
leaders  prepared  for  insuiTcction,  and  cited 
the  example  of  the  United  States.     County 


meetings  were  convened,  and  the  liiiguage 
used  by  the  leaders  being  very  violent,  Lord 
Gosford  dismissed  1 8  magistrates  and  S.i  offi- 
cers of  militia.  The  malcontents  issued  a 
proclamation,  declaring  that  the  "  wicked 
designs  of  British  authorities  have  severed 
all  ties  of  feeling  for  an  unfeeling  mother 
countiy,"  and  that  the  struggle  was  for  a  de- 
mocracy. Active  training  was  going  on  in 
some  districts,  and  the  people  elected  theii- 
own  magistrates  and  militia  officers.  The 
language  of  the  press  on  both  sides  was  almost 
equally  ill-judged.  A  series  of  letters  were 
published  in  the  Montreal  Herald,  by  Adam 
Thom,  A.M.,  entitled  "Anti-Gallic,  addressed 
to  His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Gosford,  Go- 
vernor-in-Chief  of  the  Canadas. — By  Camil- 
lus."  These  letters  were  "  reprinted  for 
gi-atuitous  distribution  in  the  Lower  Prov- 
inces and  in  the  United  Kingdom."  In 
them  the  whole  French  population  of  Canada 
are  treated  with  sovereign  contempt ;  and 
the  language  applied  to  them  —  that  of 
"  dastards,  dupes,  miserable  wretches,  tools, 
slaves,  cowards,  assassins,  demagogues,  trai- 
tors, and  rebels,"  was  circulated  in  every 
direction  ;  the  governor-general,  the  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  colonies,  and  even  the 
sovereign,  are  spoken  of  in  terms  well  cal- 
culated to  diminish  the  force  of  all  autho- 
rity ;  and  to  induce  even  the  French  to 
believe,  that  the  sooner  such  a  government 
was  subverted,  the  better  for  both  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  races. 

At  Montreal  a  riot  took  place  between  the 
"sons  of  liberty"  and  a  "loyal  association" 
formed  in  opposition  to  them  ;  the  former 
were  defeated,  and  many  of  them  wounded ; 
the  office  of  the  Vindicator  (a  French  news- 
paper) was  destroyed,  and  the  "  loyalists " 
made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  burn  the  house  of 
ISl.  Papineau,  the  democratic  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Assembly.  Exaggerated  reports 
of  these  proceedings  were  spread  through 
the  distant  counties,  and  caused  much  agi- 
tation. The  Government  issued  warrants 
for  the  arrest  of  twentj-six  persons,  includ- 
ing ]\I.?iI.  Papineau  and  A  iger,  and  five 
other  members  of  the  legislature.  But  only 
nine  of  the  warrants  were  executed ;  j\L 
Papineau  and  others  concealed  themselves, 
or  fled  the  countiy.  Instead  of  sending  an 
efficient  military  force  to  aid  the  civil  power 
in  the  execution  of  the  warrants,  a  party  of 
18  mounted  militia  volunteers  were  sent 
into  the  centre  of  the  most  disturbed  dis- 
tricts, St.  John's-on-the-Richelieu,  to  effect 
the  arrest  of  two  ringleaders,  which  they 
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(lid  ;  hut  on  rpturnin;;  to  Montreal,  Mcro 
intt'rrnijtcd  near  Lonfou-iiil  by  3()f)  well 
armed  men,  wlio  ojiened  a  fire  from  beliind 
a  lii^'li  fenee,  and  wounded  several  of  tlie 
volunteer  militia;  tlic  remainder  fled,  and 
the  two  ])risoners  were  resened. 

Tlie  villafjes  of  St.  Denis  and  St.  Charles 
were  said  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  the 
rebels.  Lieutenant-colonel  Gore  in  pro- 
ceeding to  St.  Denis,  was  ohlif,^ed  to  take  a 
eireuitous  route,  and  arrived  after  a  loii}^ 
march  throu},'h  a  marshy  and  diflieidt  country, 
where  his  men  often  found  themselves  kiue- 
dcep  in  mud.  The  rebels,  who  were  posted 
in  a  large  stone  house  at  the  entrance  of 
the  village,  opened  a  fire  on  the  British 
troops,  who  vainly  attempted  to  batter  down 
the  house  with  round  shot  from  a  howitzer. 
Captain  Markham  was  wounded  while  lead- 
ing the  advance,  and  colonel  Gore  finding 
his  ammunition  failing,  and  his  men  over- 
powered with  fatigue,  having  lost  six  killed, 
ten  wounded,  and  six  missing,  left  his  can- 
non in  the  road,  and  retreated  to  Montreal. 
These  two  ill-conducted  proceedings  gave 
an  unfortunate  prestige  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  insurrection.  If  the  leaders 
had  been  immechately  arrested,  and  a  sufli- 
cient  force  sent  into  the  disturbed  districts, 
which  might  easily  (by  reason  of  their  lim- 
ited extent),  have  been  accomplished,  there 
would,  probably  have  been  no  outbreak 
whatever.  While  colonel  Gore  was  at  St. 
Denis,  colonel  Wctherall  proceeded  to  the 
attack  of  the  village  of  St.  Charles;  but 
being  delayed  by  the  badness  of  the  roads, 
procured  another  company  of  regulai's  fi'om 
Chambly,  and  on  the  2Gth  proceeded  to 
attack  about  1,000  to  1,500  insm-gents, 
protected  by  fortified  houses  and  palisades. 
In  an  hour  the  troops  were  masters  of  tiic 
town,  300  of  the  insurgents  were  slain, 
the  leaders  fled  to  the  United  States,  and 
colonel  Gore,  with  a  strong  force,  entered  St. 
Denis  unmolested.  On  the  fi'ontier  of  the 
United  States  200  "sympathizers"  passed 
into  Canada,  but  were  speedily  driven  back 
by  captain  Kemp  and  the  vohuiteers  of 
Missis(iui  county;  and  in  a  fortnight  the 
whole  of  the  six  coimtics  south  of  Montreal, 
which  had  been  the  chief  seats  of  the  rebellion, 
were  restored  to  tranquillity.  Sir  J.  Col- 
borne  then  proceeded  to  two  districts  north 
of  iloutreal,  called  the  "Two  Moxmtains," 
and  Terrebonne ;  and  on  the  14th  of  De- 
cember marched  with  1,300  regulars  and 
volunteers  against  the  village  of  St.  Eustache, 
where  about  -iOO  of  the  insurgents,  under  a 


leader  named  Girod,  were  strongly  posted 
in  a  church  aiul  some  neighbouring  build- 
ings. These  buildings  wj-re  fired,  and  the 
rebels  driven  out  witli  great  sla\ighter;  the 
Uritisb  losing  oidy  one  man  killed,  and  nine 
wounded,  (iirod  committed  suicide.  Col 
one!  Maitland  marched  tf)  St.  Benoit,  i 
village  in  the  Grand  Brule  district,  which 
wius  stated  to  be  the  focus  of  insurrection ; 
but  a  deputation  from  the  \illagc  met  col- 
onel Maitland,  aiul  tendered  submission. 
Tims  terminated  the  rebellion  of  Lower 
Canada  in  1H;57.  Many  of  the  loyal  and 
respectable  inhabitants,  French  and  Eng- 
lish, on  refusing  to  join  the  rebels,  had  been 
obliged  to  fly  the  country,  and,  in  several 
instances,  the  mob  plundered  their  houses. 
On  the  return  of  the  "  loyalists"  with  the 
British  trooi)s,  they  wreaked  their  vengeance 
on  different  villages,  and  many  houses  and 
much  ])ropcrty  belonging  to  innocent  per- 
sons were  destroyed. 

Attention  must  now  be  directed  to  L^pper 
or  Western  Canada.  The  "  high  tory  and 
family  compact  party,"  had  long  ruled  the 
colony,  retained  among  themselves  the  seats 
in  the  Legislative  Council,  and  preserved  a 
dominant  influence  in  the  House  of  As- 
scnd)ly.  Lord  Sydenham  remarked,  that 
"  members  were  everj-where  chosen  only 
M-ith  reference  to  the  extent  of  jobbery 
for  their  pai-ticular  district,  wliich  they 
could  cany  on.  Whoever  happens  to  lead 
a  party  in  the  House  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen members,  may  at  once  obtain  a  ma- 
jority for  his  political  views,  by  jobbing  with 
other  members  for  votes  upon  them,  or  by 
rejecting  their  jobs  as  the  penalty  of  refusal 
oust  them  from  their  seats.  Tliis,  indeed, 
is  admitted  by  the  best  men  of  all  parties, 
and  especially  of  the  popular  side."  A  re- 
form party  had  been  rising  iu  Upper  Canada, 
oppt)sed  to  the  exclusive  privileges  naturally 
preserved  by  the  British  loyalists  from  the 
United  States,  who  had  settled  in  the  colony 
after  the  War  of  Independence,  and  to  whom 
the  crown  had,  in  retiu-u  for  their  loyalty, 
granted  various  favonrs.  The  reformers 
were  chiefly  settlers  of  a  recent  date,  emi- 
grants from  the  United  Kingdom,  who, 
knowing  the  value  of  two  legislative  cham- 
bers, sought,  not  as  the  Lower  Canadians 
did,  to  have  two  chambers  elected  by  the 
pcojjle,  but  that  the  Legislative  Council 
should  be,  in  some  degree,  rendered  respon- 
sible to,  and  work  in  hai'mouy  ^vith,  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  In  the  Upper  as  in 
the  Lower  pro\'ince,  the  neglect  of  making 
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due  and  timely  concessions  to  the  public 
feeling,  caused  extreme  irritation,  and  when 
those  concessions  were  idtimately  made, 
they  were  looked  upon  as  g:ranted  from  fear 
rather  than  from  a  sense  of  justice  ;  instead 
of  giving  satisfaction,  they  begat  new  and 
unreasonable  demands,  and  the  people  were 
easily  led  to  believe  by  demagogues,  or  en- 
thusiasts, that  anything  might  be  obtained 
by  agitation. 

The  stoppage  of  the  supplies  by  the  As- 
sembly of  East  Canada  in  1833,  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  proceeding  was  \dewed  at 
home,  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  reform 
radical  party  in  1834,  led  to  the  adoption  of 
a  similar  measure  in  West  Canada  in  183G, 
and  gi'cat  exasperation  was  the  residt.  A 
small  party,  headed  by  an  unprincipled 
demagogue,  named  Mackenzie,  avowed  their 
desire  of  separating  West  Canada  from 
Great  Britain,  and  joining  it  to  the  United 
States. 

In  183fi  Sir  Francis  Head,  then   one  of 
the  poor-law  commissioners  in  England,  was 
selected  by  lord  Glcnelg  for  the  government 
of  Upper  Canada.    Possessed  of  considerable 
intellectual  power,  much  force  of  character, 
strong    national    feelings,    and    great    com- 
mand of  language.  Sir  Francis  threw  himself 
on  the  people,  appealed  to  their  good  sense, 
stated   fully  his   instructions  from  the  min- 
ister of  tlie  crown,  appointed  three  popidar 
members  to  the  executive  council,  and  pro- 
mised practical  and  immediate  redress  of  all 
real  grievances.     The  people   of  West   Ca- 
nada almost  unanimously  responded  to  the 
appeal,  and  when  he  dissolved  the  Assembly 
in  May,    1837,   the    majority  of  those   re- 
turned were  decidedly  favom-able  to  consti- 
tutional government.     In  order  to  manifest 
confidence  in   the  people.  Sir  F.  Head  was 
desirous  that  every  soldier  of  the  troops  of 
the   line  should   be  removed  from  the  pro- 
vince,   and    when    a  requisition    was    made 
from    the    Lower    province,    to   know    how 
many  soldiers  he  could  spare,  his   answer 
was,  "  all."    The  heutenant-govemor  seems, 
however,  to  have   allowed  his  generous  en- 
thusiasm to   carry  him  beyond  the  bounds 
of  prudence,    when    he    caused    the    public 
arms    to   be   deposited  in   the   town-hall  of 
Toronto,  under  charge  of  the  mayor,  with- 
out any  guard  for  their-  protection ;  and  this 
encouraged  Mackenzie  to  collect  500  or  600 
desperadoes  on  the  4th  December,  1837,  for 
a  night,  or   morning  attack  on  Toronto,  so 
as  to  surprise  the  city.     The   rebels   assem- 
bled  about  four  miles   from  Toronto,  at  a 


tavern,  and  endeavom'ed  to  arrest  all  on  thei  r 
way  to   the  city,  to  prevent  their  intended 
assault  from  being  made  known.     A  distin- 
guished officer,  colonel  Moodie,  while  passing 
the  tavern  was  wounded  by  the  rebels,  and 
died  in  a  few  days.     They  also  attempted  to 
seize    alderman   Powell,  but  after    shooting 
one  of  the   rebels   he  escaped  to  Toronto, 
gave  the  alarm,  and   awoke  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  who,  on  arriving  at  the  town-hall, 
found  the  chief  justice  with  a  musket  on  his 
shoidder,  su^rrounded  by  several  other  brave 
men    ready    armed,    to    resist    any    attack. 
jNIackenzie's  numbers  were,  as  usual,  greatly 
magnified ;    some   stated   that  3000,   others 
that    5000    were    advancing,    and    accord- 
ingly  Sir  Francis  Head,   and  the  citizens, 
posted  themselves  in  the  Town-hall,  awaiting 
the    morning's    da^vn.      Mackenzie,   fearing 
that  alderman  Powell  would  alarm  the  city, 
did  not  advance.     On  the  5th  of  December, 
300    loyalists    were    mustered ;     lieutenant- 
colonel  Allan  M'Nab  arrived  with  GO  men 
from  the   Gore  district;    by   evening   there 
were  500  armed  volunteers  assembled,  and 
the  militia  were  summoned  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.     On  the  6th  the  lieutenant- 
governor  sent  to  the  rebels,  urging  them  to 
lay  domi  their  arms,  and   thus  prevent   the 
eti'usion  of  blood.     Mackenzie  said  he  would 
only    do    so   on  condition    of   a    "  National 
Convention"   being  called,  to  which  he  re- 
quired the  assent  of  the  lieutenant-governor 
l)efore  two  o'clock  on  the  ensuing  day.     On 
the   7th,    the   lieutenant-governor    and    the 
armed   volunteers    of    Toronto,    headed    by 
lieutenant-colonel  A.  M'Nab  and  Mr.  Jus- 
tice ]\I'Lean,  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  and  his  predecessor,  whose  clerk 
officiated      as     adjutant-general,     marched 
against    the    rebels,    who   had    taken    their 
stand    on    an    elevated    position    near    the 
tavern.     They    were    soon    routed,    several 
were   killed ;    INIackenzie   was   the    first    to 
seek   safety   in  flight,  and  thus  began   and 
ended    the    rebellion    in    Upper    Canada. 
In    the    meantime   the    loyalty    of  the    in 
habitants  was  proved  by  the  alacrity  with 
which  the  militia,  to  the  number  of  10,000, 
hastened   towards   Toronto,    but    their    ser- 
vices  happily  were  not  required,  and  they 
returned  in  peace  to  their  homes,  excepting 
a  detachment  commanded  by  colonel  ^I'Nab, 
which    proceeded    to   the    London    district, 
where  it  was  said  a  notorious  leader,  named 
Duncomb,    had    assembled    some    followers. 
On  the  approach  of  the   loyalists,  the  rebels 
submitted,  and  300  laid   down  their  arms. 
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The  rxcrtiniis  of  coloui'l  M'Nal),  and  other 
fjoiitlcincii  ill  ('aiiiula,  iiiid  of  tlic  militia 
tlirouf;lioiit  the  ))rovince,  deserve  liifrli  com- 
niendiition.  The  queen  expressed  her  ma- 
jesty's royal  approval  of  the  timely  exertions 
and  p:alhint  conduct  of  colonel  M'Nat),  by 
confrn-in;r  on  him  the  honour  of  knifililliood. 
Both  ^^'estern  and  Eastern  Canada  were 
ke])t  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  excitement 
by  the  intrif^ies  of  a  body  of  "Sympathizers," 
from  the  United  States,  some  pcrhajjs  actu- 
ated by  mistaken  enthusiasm,  but  the  f^rcater 
number  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  plunder, 
and  the  promise  of  large  tracts  of  land  from 
Mackenzie,  who  assumed  to  himself  the  title 
of  "  Head  of  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Canada,"  and  joined  the  rebel  standard  at 
Na\'y  Island,  situated  in  the  Nia<rara  Chan- 
nel. The  rebels  obtained  13  pieces  of  can- 
non, ai'ms,  and  men  to  the  number  of  1,000, 
which  were  supj)licd  from  the  United  States, 
and  conveyed  to  the  island  by  an  American 
steamer  called  the  Caroline.  Colonel  M'Nab 
arrived  with  se\cral  thousand  militia  on  the 
shore  opposite  Navy  Island,  but  was  unable 
to  cross  for  want  of  boats.  The  United 
States  Government  sent  general  Scott  to 
the  frontier,  and  issued  proclamations  with 
a  view  to  check  this  inexcusable  invasion  of 
the  territory  of  a  friendly  power.  Colonel 
!M'Nab  very  properly  instructed  an  officer  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  named  Drew,  to  intercept 
the  Caroline  on  her  passage  between  Isaxy 
Island  and  the  American  shore  while  con- 
veying recruits  and  stores  to  JMaekenzie. 
Drew  was  unable  to  accomplish  this,  but  he 
resolved  to  prevent  the  Caroline  fi'om  being 
any  longer  made  the  instrument  of  annoy- 
ance to  the  flag  of  his  couutiy;  during  the 
night,  with  a  small  band  of  determined  men, 
lie  attacked  the  steamer  vhile  moored  to 
the  American  shore ;  earned  her  by  board- 
ing; killed  or  made  prisoners  all  who  re- 
sisted ;  and  placed  the  remainder  safely  on 
sliore.  Drew  then  towed  the  obnoxious 
vessel  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  set  her 
on  fire,  and  sent  her  a  blazing  wreck  over 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  a  fitting  retribution  for 
the  unwarrantable  proceedings  in  which  the 
vessel  had  been  engaged.  The  State  of  New 
York  made  a  gi-eat  disturbance  in  the  mat- 
ter; seized  a  man  named  M'Lcod,  who 
falsely  and  foolishly  boasted,  in  an  American 
tavern,  that  he  had  been  present  at  the 
burning  of  the  Caroline.  The  mob  refused 
to  allow  him  to  be  bailed  at  Lockport;  he 
was  ti-ied  for  his  life,  and  but  for  the  fear  of 
war  with  England  would  have  been  found 


guilty  and  hanged.  Mackenzie  was  driven 
from  Navy  Island  by  tiie  militia,  aided  by 
some  regular  troops  and  artillery ;  and  the 
energetic  remonstrances  of  the  English 
government  at  length  induced  the  United 
States'  authorities  to  arrest  Mackenzie  and 
Van  Hansclaer;  but  another  rebel,  named 
Sutherland,  took  refuge  on  the  island  of  Bois 
IJhiiic,  fi-om  whence  he  was  soon  driven  into 
the  United  States;  and  a  vessel  containing 
supplies,  and  rebels  dignified  by  military 
titles,  was  captured.  "While  these  events 
were  occurring,  her  majesty's  government 
determined  on  the  suspension  of  the  consti- 
tution of  East  Canada  until  time  could  be 
obtained  to  decide  on  the  future  form  of 
government  for  the  pronnce,  and  a  council 
was  named  by  the  Queen  to  exercise  the 
legislative  functions  until  1810,  whose  enact- 
ments were  to  last  only  until  the  1st  No- 
vember, 1842.  The  Earl  of  Durham,  then 
recognized  in  England  as  the  head  of  the 
Reform  party  in  the  House  of  Peers,  who 
possessed  high  reputation  as  a  statesman, 
was  known  to  have  directed  much  of  his 
attention  to  colonial  subjects,  whose  manners 
were  popular,  who  had  a  strong  love  of 
justice,  and  ardent  patriotic  feelings,  was 
induced,  at  the  urgent  request  of  her  majes- 
ty's government,  to  proceed  to  Canada,  for 
the  settlement  of  its  troubled  affairs. 

Lord  Dm-ham  was  descended  from  the 
Lambton  family,  which  existed  in  the  county 
Diu'ham  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest;  but 
several  ancestral  records  ha\ing  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  cvrA  wars,  the  regular  pedi- 
gree of  the  family  can  only  be  traced  from 
the  twelfth  century.  The  heads  of  the  house 
of  Lambton  for  many  years  represented  Dur- 
ham in  Parliament,  and  some  of  the  younger 
bi'anches  served  with  distinction  in  the  army. 
William  Henry  Lambton,  born  in  1764,  was  a 
stanch  ^Vhig,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
and  out  of  parliament  as  the  supporter  of 
reform.  In  1792  he  was  chainuan  of  the 
"  Society  of  Friends  of  the  People  associated 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Pailiamentary 
Reform ;"  and  when  his  own  views  and  that 
of  the  society  he  represented  were  mis-stated, 
be  defended  himself  in  the  words  which  have 
been  so  frequently  (juoted  by  his  party,  "From 
a  state  of  confusion  I  have  everything  to  lose 
and  nothing  to  gain,  and  I  must  hope  that 
neither  my  head  is  so  weak,  nor  my  heart 
so  wicked,  as  to  seek  the  misery  of  others 
at  so  great  a  personal  risk.  All  1  wish  is  to 
see  this  happy  constitution  reformed  upon 
its  own  principles,  that  every  reparation  mat 
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be  made  in  the  style  of  the  original  bnildinc/." 
Mr.  Lambtou  uuiformly  opposed  British  in- 
terference in  the  attairs  of  France;  had  his 
advice,  and  that  of  other  great  men,  been 
attended  to,  England  would  not  now  be 
snfTcring  imder  a  debt  of  £800,000,000. 
He  opposed  the  nefarious  slave  trade,  and 
all  measiu'es  of  a  cruel  or  oppressive  nature ; 
and,  unhappily  for  his  comitry,  died  at  Pisa, 
30th  November,  1797,  of  consumption,  at 
the  age  of  37.  The  same  principles  evi- 
dently actuated  the  conduct  of  his  son, 
John  George,  afterwards  created  Earl  of 
Dui'ham,  who  was  born  12th  April,  1792, 
educated  at  Eton,  and  elected,  when  of  age, 
as  the  representative  of  the  county  Durham. 
He  followed  in  the  steps  of  his  father,  and 
in  1821  introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons 
a  plan  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  measui'c  adopted  in  1831-2. 
In  1828  Mr.  Lambton  was  created  Baron 
Durham ;  on  the  accession  of  his  father-in- 
law,  the  late  Earl  Grey,  to  the  station  of 
prime  minister  in  1830,  Lord  Durham  be- 
came cabinet  minister,  with  the  office  of 
Lord  Privy  Seal.  In  1833  he  was  created 
an  Earl;  in  1835  sent  on  a  special  mission 
to  Russia,  whence  he  returned  in  1837;  and 
in  1838,  with  the  approval  of  all  parties,  was 
deputed  by  his  sovereign  to  represent  her 
majesty  in  Canada. 

His  lordship  arrived  at  Quebec  29th  May, 
1838,  as  governor-general  of  all  the  provinces 
of  British  North  America,  and  high  com- 
missioner for  "  the  adjustment  of  certain 
important  questions  depending  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  East  and  West  Canada,  respecting 
the  form  and  future  government  of  the  said 
prorince."  The  reception  given  to  the  new 
governor-general  and  high  commissioner 
was  most  cordial;  he  risited  all  the  principal 
stations  as  far  as  Niagara,  and  instituted  full 
enquiries  into  every  subject  connected  with 
the  Canadas.  The  result  was  the  justly 
famous  "  Report,"  dated  "  London,  31st 
January,  1839,"  which  received  the  appro- 
bation of  the  queen  for  the  "  attention  de- 
voted to  this  important  subject,  and  for  the 
full  and  comprehensive  view  taken  of  the 
various  interests  comprised  in  it."  The 
report  fills  246  large  8vo  pages,  and,  in 
relation  to  colonies,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant state  documents  ever  issued.  jMany 
parts  of  it  are  said  to  be  the  work  of  the 
late  lamented  Cliarles  BuUer,  who,  with 
several  other  able  men,  accompanied  Lord 
Durham  to  Canada,  and  assisted  in  diverting 
the  minds    of  the  people  fi-om   theoretical 


changes  in  the  constitution  to  practical  re 
forms,  by  which  the  union  of  the  provinces 
was  ultimately  facilitated. 

Three  kinds  of  imion  were  proposed  by 
several  parties  in  British  America : — 

First.  A  federal  luiion  of  all  the  provinces, 
each  retaining  its  existing  separate  legisla- 
ture and  most  of  its  powers  of  internal 
legislation, — the  federal  power  to  be  exer- 
cised only  in  matters  of  general  concern, 
as  expressly  ceded  by  each  of  the  constituent 
Colonies,  such  as  custom  duties,  distribution 
of  general  revenues,  postal  arrangements, 
prices  of  land,  monies,  weights,  measures, 
local  laws,  railroads,  &c. 

Second.  A  legislative  union,  or  complete 
incorporation,  of  all  the  British  provinces  in 
North  America  imder  one  legislature,  exer- 
cising authority  over  all,  as  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom  does  over  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  such  united  legisla- 
ture to  be,  of  com-se,  subject  in  imperial 
matters  to  the  British  cro^ai  and  Parliament. 

Third.  A  union  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  alone,  which  would,  to  a  gTeat  ex- 
tent, amalgamate  the  French  of  the  Lower 
or  Eastern  province  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  in  the  Upper  or  Western  prorince ; 
would  enable  both  to  co-operate  for  all 
common  purposes ;  give  Upper  Canada  a 
communication  with  the  sea ;  share  the  cost 
of  her  public  works  vrith  the  Lower  prorince; 
supply  the  means  of  conducting  the  colonial 
government  on  an  economical  and  efficient 
scale ;  increase  the  responsibility  of  the 
Executive ;  and  give  the  deliberations  of 
the  united  pro-sancial  legislatm-e  more  weight 
than  before  \\ith  the  imperial  government. 

Lord  Dm-liam,  after  carefully  weighing 
the  arguments  in  favom*  of  each  proposition, 
adopted  a  modification  of  the  second  and 
third;  and  m-ged  that  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  proposing  to  Parliament  a  bill  for 
repealing  the  act  31  Geo.  III.,  restoring  the 
union  of  the  Canadas  as  one  province,  and 
uiuler  one  legislatui'e ;  and  that  the  bill 
should  contain  pro\dsions  by  which  any  or 
aU  the  other  colonies  in  North  America 
might  on  application,  with  the  consent  of 
Canada,  and  on  such  terms  as  might  be 
agreed  on,  join  the  united  legislatui'e.  Ijord 
Durham  believed,  that  the  establishment  of 
a  comprehensive  system  of  government,  and 
of  an  efl'ectual  union  between  all  the  ditt'crent 
provinces  in  British  North  America,  would 
produce  an  important  effect  on  the  general 
feelings  of  their  inhabitants,  by  giving  them 
some  nationality  of  their  own,  and  by  ele- 
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vatin^  those  small  conimiiiiitips  into  a  so- 
ciety, wliicli  tliey  would  he  uuwilliii'^  tu  see 
absorbed  even  into  one  more  powerful,  such 
as  the  adjacent  United  States. 

In  support  of  the  proposition  of  a  lef^sla- 
tivc  union  of  all  the  colonics,  the  Earl  of 
Durliam  laid  before  the  queen  the  following 
remarkable  letter  fi-om  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
dated  Kensington  Palace,  Wth  Nov.,  IK] 4, 
which  his  lonlshij)  prefaced  with  the  follow- 
ing remarks : — it  may  be  added,  that  had 
the  views  entertained  and  urged  by  his 
royal  highness  on  liis  majesty's  govern- 
ment in  1814  been  adopted,  British  North 
America  would  in  all  human  probability  be 
far  more  advanced  in  social  prosperity  than 
it  now  is ;  the  French  colonists  woidd  have 
been  silently  amalgamated  with  those  of 
British  descent;  two  rebellions,  and  the  con- 
sequent expenditure  of  blood  and  treasiu-e 
prevented;  and  the  foundations  of  internal 
peace  and  good  government  ere  this  conso- 
lidated : — 

"  The  views  on  which  I  found  my  sii]iport  of  a 
com])rehensivc  union  have  long  been  entertained  by 
many  persons  in  these  Colonies,  whose  ojiinioii  is 
entitled  to  the  highest  consideration.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, refrain  from  mentioning  tlie  sanction  of  sudi 
views  by  one  wliose  authority  Your  Majesty  will,  I 
may  venture  to  say,  receive  with  the  utmost  respect. 
Mr.  Sewell,  the  late  Chief  Justice  of  Quebec,  laid 
before  me  an  autogi-aph  letter  adcUessed  to  himself 
by  Your  Majesty's  illustrious  and  lamented  father,  in 
which  his  Koyal  Highness  was  pleased  to  express  his 
approbation  of  a  similar  plan  then  proposed  by  that 
gentleman.  A^o  one  belter  undeystood  the  interests 
and  character  of  these  Colonies  than  his  Soi/al  High- 
ness ;  and  it  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  therefore, 
that  I  submit  to  Your  Majesty's  perusal  tlie  important 
document  irhleh  contains  his  li(jy(il  Uiyhness^s  opinion 
infacoiir  of  such  a  scheme: — 

'  Kensinijton  Palace,  30  Nov.  1814. 
'  My  t>kar  Sewell, 
'  I  have  this  day  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your 
note  of  yesterday,  with  its  interesting  enclosure: 
nothing  can  be  better  arranged  than  the  whole  thing 
is,  or  more  perfeetlij  I  cannot  wish;  and,  when  I  see 
an  opening,  it  is  fully  my  intention  to  hint  tlie  mat- 
ter to  Lord  Bathurst,  and  p\it  the  paper  into  his  hands, 
without,  however,  telling  him  from  whom  1  have  it. 
though  1  shall  urge  him  to  have  some  conversation 
with  you  relative  to  it.  Permit  me,  however,  just  to 
ask  you  wlietlier  it  was  not  an  oversight  in  you  to 
state  that  there  are  /ire  Houses  of  Assembly  in  the 
British  Colonies  in  Aorth  America?  for  if  I  am  not 
under  an  error,  there  are  six,  viz.  Upper  and  Lower 
I  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  the  islands 
of  Prince  Edward  and  Cape  Breton.  Allow  me  also 
to  beg  of  you  to  p\it  down  the  proportions  in  which 
you  think  the  thirty  members  of  the  Representative 
Assembly  ouglit  to  be  furnished  by  each  province: 
and,  finally,  to  suggest  whether  you  woidd  not  think 
two  Lieutenant-Governors,  with  two  Executive  Coun- 
cils, suflicicnt  for  the  Executive  Government  of  the 
whole,  viz.  one  for  the  two  Canadas,  and  one  for  Nova 


Scotia  and  New  Bruniwick,  comprehending  the  <ima!l 
de])endencie«  of  Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward's 
Island;  the  former  to  reside  at  Montreal,  and  the 
latter  at  whichever  of  the  two  situation.^  may  be  con- 
sidered most  central  for  the  two  provinces,  whether 
.\nnapolis  Koyal  or  Windsor.  But,  nt  all  event", 
should  you  even  consider  four  Executive  Govern- 
ments, and  four  I'.xecutive  Councils  requisite,  I  pre- 
sume there  cannot  be  a  question  of  the  expediency  of 
comprehending  the  two  small  islands  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  witli  Nova  Scotia. 

'  Believe  me  ever  to  remain,  with  the  most  friendly 
regard, 

'  My  dear  Sewell,  yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)         '  Edward.'  " 

Lord  Durham  recommended  that  a  gene- 
ral executive  on  an  improved  principle 
should  be  established,  together  with  a  su- 
preme court  of  appeal  for  all  tlie  North 
American  colonies ;  that  the  Legislative 
Council  be  revised  by  Parliament,  so  as  to 
secure  not  only  its  eftective  working,  but  its 
acting  as  a  useful  cheek  on  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature,  and  thus  prevent 
a  repetition  of  those  collisions  which  had 
already  caused  such  dangerous  excitement. 
Whether  the  governor-general's  ideas  were 
favourable  to  an  Elective  Legislative  Council, 
does  not  appear ;  but  it  is  e^-idcnt  that  he 
was  adverse  to  their  existing  constitution. 
The  principle  of  a  responsible  executive  was 
strongly  enforced  by  his  lordship,  who  con- 
tended that  all  the  principal  otficers  of  the 
government,  except  the  representative  of  the 
crown  and  his  secretary,  should  be  responsible 
to  the  united  legislature;  that  the  governor 
should  be  instructed  he  must  carry  on  his 
government  by  lieads  of  departments,  in 
whom  the  legislature  reposed  confidence, 
and  that  "he  must  look  for  no  support  from 
home  in  any  contest  with  the  leginlature, 
except  on  pbints  involving  strictly  imperial 
interests." 

The  governor-general  rightly  advocated  the 
establishment  of  the  independence  of  the 
judges,  by  gi\"ing  them  the  same  tenure  of 
office  and  seciu-ity  of  income  as  that  enjoyed 
in  England ;  advised  that  all  the  revenues  of 
the  crown,  except  those  derived  fi-om  the 
sale  of  cro^vu  lands  (which  he  wished  confided 
to  imperial  authority  for  the  promotion  of 
emigration),  should  at  once  be  given  up  to 
the  miitcd  legislature,  on  the  concession  of 
an  adequate  ci^^l  list,  and  that  no  money 
votes  should  be  allowed  to  originate  without 
the  prenous  consent  of  the  cro\<Ti;  the 
governor-general  also  suggested  that  the 
Act  of  Union  should  repeal  past  pronsions 
with  respect  to  the  clergy  reserves,  and 
define  the  application  of  the  funds  arising 
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therefrom .  The  necessity  of  local  government 
by  elective  bodies  was  not  overlooked  by 
him,  and  the  advantages  of  a  large  and 
beneficent  system  of  emigration  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  mother  country',  as  well  as  for  the 
benefit  of  the  colonies,  was  powerfully  urged: 
Lord  Diu'ham  said,  "  I  see  no  reason  for 
doubting  that  by  good  government,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  sound  s\stem  of  colonization, 
the  British  possessions  in  North  America 
may  be  made  the  means  of  confening  on 
the  suffering  classes  of  the  mother  country 
many  of  the  blessings  which  have  hitherto 
been  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  social 
state  of  the  new  world."  The  establishment 
of  a  steam-packet  communication  between 
Halifax  and  England  was  strongly  advo- 
cated by  the  governor-general,  and  also  the 
formation  of  a  raib'oad  from  Halifax  to 
Quebec.  To  the  assertions  made  that  it 
«-as  probable  a  colonial  legislatm-e  thiis 
strong  and  self-governing  would  desire  to 
abandon  the  connection  with  Great  Britain, 
the  noble  earl  replied,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
he  believed  that  the  cessation  on  our  part  fi'om 
undue  interference,  would  strengthen  the  pre- 
sent bond  of  feelings  and  interests,  and  that 
the  connection  would  only  become  more  dur- 
able and  advantageous,  by  baring  more  of 
equality,  of  freedom,  and  of  local  indepen- 
dence. He  looked  to  the  increased  power  and 
weight  that  would  be  given  to  the  Canadas  by 
union,  a.s  the  only  means  of  fostering  such  a 
national  feeling  throughout  them,  as  would 
effectually  counterbalance  whatever  tenden- 
cies mav  now  exist  towards  separation  ;  and 
as  a  true  lover  of  freedom,  he  nobly  added — 
"  But,  at  any  rate,  our  first  duty  is  to  secure 
the  well-being  of  our  colonial  countrymen ; 
and  if  in  the  hidden  decrees  of  that  wisdom 
by  which  the  world  is  rided,  it  is  written  that 
these  countries  are  not  for  ever  to  remain 
portions  of  the  empire,  we  owe  it  to  our 
honour  to  take  good  care  that  when  they 
separate  fi-om  us,  they  should  not  be  the 
only  countries  on  the  American  continent 
in  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  shall  be  found 
imfit  to  govern  itself."  While  engaged  in 
the  fulfilment  of  his  highly  important  mis- 
sion, the  governor-general,  with  a  view  to 
bring  about  an  amnesty  and  restore  internal 
peace,  offered  to  several  of  the  leaders  in  the 
late  rebellion,  charged  with  high  treason, 
that  if  they  made  a  confession  of  guilt, 
voluntarily  deported  themselves  to  Bermuda, 
remained  there  imder  strict  surveillance, 
and  agreed  not  to  return  to  Canada,  they 
should  not  be  put  on  their  trial,  for  which 
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indeed  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  obtain 
an  impartial  jury.  The  prisoners,  includ- 
ing Wolfred  Nelson,  Bouchette,  Gamin, 
Yiger,  and  others,  then  hing  in  the  jail  of 
^lontreal,  accepted  these  conditions,  and 
signed  a  paper,  promising  to  abide  by  them. 
Papineau,  Cote,  Gagnon,  and  several  others 
implicated  in  the  late  rebellion,  had  left  the 
country.  The  conduct  of  Lord  Dm'ham  in 
this  matter  created  much  excitement  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  was  used  as  a  wea- 
pon of  party  politics  by  the  opponents  of 
the  then  existing  administration.  Lord 
Brougham,  rie^ring  the  subject  as  a  lawyer, 
introduced  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  declared  the  ordinance  passed  by  Lord 
Durham  and  his  Coimcil,  viz.,  2  Vic.  c.  1, 
entitled,  an  "  ordinance  to  proride  for  the 
security  of  the  prorince  of  Canada  "  illegal, 
because  it  adjudged  men  worthy  of  death 
without  a  trial,  and  sentenced  them  to  trans- 
portation to  a  colony  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  governor-general.  Lord  ^Melbourne, 
then  prime  minister,  opposed  the  passing 
of  this  bill,  but  her  majesty's  government 
was  defeated  by  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  ordinance  was  annulled,  and  an 
Act  of  Indemnity  for  Lord  Durham  and  his 
Council  was  passed.  Her  majesty's  govern- 
ment, in  transmitting  the  announcement  of 
these  proceedings  to  the  governor-general, 
accompanied  it  by  strong  expressions  of 
general  approbation  and  unaltered  confi- 
dence in  the  administration  of  his  lordship. 
Lord  Durham,  who  had  preriously  received 
despatches,  formally  conveying  to  him  as- 
surances of  the  satisfaction  which  all  his 
measures,  includ'ing  the  ordinance  and  pro- 
clamation relating  to  the  political  prisoners, 
had  ffiven  to  her  majesty's  government ,  com- 
plained bitterly  of  these  proceedings;  asserted 
the  legality  of  the  ordinance ;  and  declared 
with  a  degi'ee  of  asperity  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  excuse,  though  they  may 
not  be  deemed  a  sufficient  justification : — 
that  the  ordinance  of  the  special  Council 
for  sending  the  prisoners  to  Bermuda,  and 
the  proclamation  of  amnesty  issued  on  the 
day  of  the  coronation  of  her  majesty,  were 
parts  of  the  same  measure,  and  were  divided 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on  the 
governor-general  and  his  Council  all  that 
required  legislation  and  was  of  a  penal 
nature,  and  of  making  all  that  partook  of 
mercy  and  kindness  the  act  of  the  queen ; 
that  consequently  the  disallowance  of  the 
ordinance  had  rendered  null  all  the  repres- 
sive portion  of  his  policy,  and  that  the  uni- 
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vcrsal  proclamation  of  amnesty,  limitrd  by 
no  exceptions  save  those  now  invalidated, 
placed  the  leaders  of  the  reliellion  precisely 
in  the  same  position  which  they  occ\ii>icd  he- 
fore  their  nnsueecssful  attenijjt.  T'nder  these 
adverse  and  discourafiinii  circumstances,  the 
governor-general  did  not  consider  that  he 
could  usefully  remain  longer  in  Canada, 
— he  felt  that  his  authority  was  weakened 
— that  both  the  act  of  indemnity  and  the 
annidling  of  the  ordinance  were  rebukes 
wiiich  would  damage  his  future  administra- 
tion, and  he  deemed  it  due  to  his  character 
to  return  to  England  at  once,  es|)ecially  as 
lieutenant-general  Sir  .John  Colborne,  his 
predecessor,  was  still  in  the  province  as 
commander  of  the  forces,  and  no  injurj' 
whatever  eould  accrue  to  the  public  se^\^ee 
by  the  resignation  of  the  governor-general 
and  his  departure  for  England.  The  noble 
carl  never  recovered  the  shock  which  he 
sustained  by  these  proceedings  in  Canada, 
and  he  died' in  England,  28th  July,  1810. 

I  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  inserting 
here  the  following  remarks,  written  at  the 
period  of  his  death,  when  examining  the 
public  proceedings  of  one  of  the  best  friends 
of  the  colonies,  and  most  earnest  promoters 
of  colonization,  which  this  centm-y  has  pro- 
duced— to  whose  liberality  England  mainly 
owes  our  present  possession  of  New  Zca- 
'land : — 

"  By  birth  and  inclination  Lord  Durham 
was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  political 
and  i)opular  reform,  and  to  bis  credit  be  it 
said,  he  was  ever  foremost  to  aid  the  cause 
of  the  oppressed.  At  a  period  when  few 
men  stood  forward  to  oppose  the  encroach- 
ments of  ministerial  power,  Lord  Durham 
was  always  the  stanch  opponent  of  oppres- 
sion, whether  indiridual  or  national.  En- 
dowed with  a  generous  disposition,  he  was 
prompt  to  relieve  distress,  and  unhesita- 
tingly spent  his  wealth  on  objects  which 
he  thought  conducive  to  the  good  of  his 
country.  There  was  no  niggard  or  parsi- 
monious spirit  in  his  proceedings,  whenever 
it  eould  be  proved  that  money  or  energy 
could  advance  the  cause  he  took  in  hand ; 
and  an  unsullied  integrity,  and  a  lofty  pa- 
triotism, were  among  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  this  lamented  nobleman." 

The  departure  of  Lord  Durham,  the  know- 
ledge of  bis  first  act  having  been  disallowed 
at  home,  and  probably  an  artful  misrepre- 
sentation to  the  Canadian  people,  of  the 
reasons  which  led  to  his  retirement,  induced 
the    malcontents    to    endcavom-  to  effect  a 


general  rising  in  the  counties  of  Montreal 
on  the  3rd  of  November ;  but  the  attemjit 
failed ;  except  at  Napiervillc,  wliere  alxjut 
■10()0  were  collected  under  three  rebel 
leaders,  named  Dr.  Robert  Nelson,  Cote,  and 
Gagnon,  who  detached  100  men  to  the 
frontier,  to  open  a  communication  with  the 
"sympathisers"  in  the  United  States.  A 
body  of  British  volunteers  near  the  frontier, 
attacked  and  defeated  the  rebels;  Dr.  Nelson 
marched  with  !lf)0  men  to  aid  his  colleagues, 
but  the  British  volunteers  posted  at  Odell 
Town  chapel,  to  the  number  of  200,  cheeked 
his  advance,  and  after  an  action  of  two 
hours  and  a  half,  the  rebels  retreated  with 
the  loss  of  100  men  in  killed  and  wounded; 
the  loyalists  had  1  officer  and  ;j  men  killed, 
and  !)  wounded. 

^lajor-general  Sir  James  M'Donnell,  with 
seven  regiments  of  the  line,  marched  on 
Napienillc;  the  enemy  dispersed  without 
firing  a  shot;  but  subsequently  made  a  stand 
at  Beanbarnois,  from  which  they  wo'e  driven 
by  a  detachment  composed  of  1000  men  of 
the  regular  troops  and  Glengarry  fencibles, 
with  the  loss  of  two  killed  and  two  wounded. 
AVithin  one  week  (on  the  11th  of  Ncnem- 
bcr)  major-general  M'Donncll  announced 
the  restoration  of  trantpiillity  in  the  Lower 
prorinee.  In  the  Upper  prorinee  Sii-  Francis 
Head  resigned  the  office  of  lieutenant- 
governor,  in  consequence  of  Lord  Glenelg's 
disapprobation  of  his  removal  of  Judge  Ri 
doubt  from  the  bench,  on  aecoimt  of  the 
expression  of  democratic  principles,  and  of 
his  declining  to  raise  to  the  bench  ^Ir.  Bid- 
well,  late  speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
and  a  leader  of  the  opposition.  The  retb-e- 
ment  of  Sir  F.  Head  was  nnich  regretted  in 
Canada :  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  George 
Arthur,  who  had  acquired  considerable  ex- 
perience as  chief  superintendent  in  Hon- 
duras, and  as  governor  of  ^'an  Diemen's 
Island,  and  whose  steady  and  consistent 
conduct,  excellent  business  habits,  and 
conciliatory  manners,  had  acquired  for  him 
in  each  position,  the  esteem  of  the  people, 
and  the  approbation  of  the  home  autho- 
rities. 

In  the  beginning  of  June  more  than  1000 
American  phmderers  and  bandits  crossed 
into  Upper  Canada,  attacked  a  party  of  14 
lancers,  and  compelled  their  suiTcnder, 
setting  on  fire  an  inn  which  sheltered 
them ;  the  whole  countiy  rose,  and  on  the 
advance  of  the  British  the  invaders  re- 
erossed  the  frontier.  At  the  end  of  June 
another    band    passed    the    St.    Clair    and 
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entered  the  Western  district,  but  finding  the 
people  opposed,  and  the  militia  advancing, 
chey  fled.  In  November,  when  the  insur- 
rection occurred  in  the  Lower  province,  400 
of  the  American  brigands  landed  at  Prescott, 
and  were  dispersed  by  colonel  Young  and 
captain  Sandom,  R.N.,but  some  took  refiige 
in  a  ^"indmill,  a  strong  stone  house  with 
walls  three  feet  thick.  Eighteen  of  the 
British  were  killed  and  woimded  in  at- 
tempting to  carry  the  place,  and  it  was  not 
until  cannon  and  additional  troops  arrived 
that  the  enemy,  to  the  niimber  of  159, 
svuTendered  at  discretion.  On  the  4th  of 
December  between  300  and  400  of  these 
marauders,  ha^ang  been  organized  at  De- 
troit, crossed  over  into  Canada  near  the 
town  of  Sandwich,  burnt  a  steamer,  and 
murdered  several  of  the  British  subjects  in 
cold  blood.  A  party  of  militia  arrived,  and 
they  retreated  with  the  loss  of  2G  killed  and 
25  prisoners. 

It  now  became  evident  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  was  totally  unable 
to  prevent  its  citizens  making  these  cruel 
and  cowardly  attacks  on  the  subjects  of  a 
state  with  whom  it  professed  to  be  at  peace; 
the  Americans  taken  prisoners  had  hereto- 
fore been  treated  with  mistaken  lenity  :  but 
Sir  George  Arthur,  in  accordance  ^vith  the 
wishes  of  the  province,  treated  the  marauders 
as  a  shepherd  would  treat  wolves.  Several  of 
the  Americans  were  tried  by  comt-martial 
and  hanged,  and  others  were  transported 
to  Australia  or  imprisoned.  The  American 
government  left  them  to  theii-  fate. 

Thus  ended  a  state  of  disturbance  in 
Canada,  which  excited  much  anxiety  in  Eng- 
land, where  all  the  proceedings  were  greatly 
magnified,  and  which  has  thrown  back  the 
province  a  full  quarter  of  a  century  by  the 
alarm  created,  and  the  consequent  driving 
of  capital  and  industry  fi"om  the  country. 
It  should,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the 
rebellion  in  East  Canada  was  the  work  of 
a  few  indiridiials,  and,  piobably,  was  not 
supported  by  ten  thousand  persons  out  of  a 
population  of  half  a  million.  The  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  ^Montreal  issued  and 
published  an  address  to  his  flock,  which  had 
a  powerful  effect  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
rebellion.  Lieutenant-general  Sir  John 
Colborue,  the  commander-in-chief,  thus  de- 
scribes the  conduct  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
duiing  this  important  period,  in  a  despatch 
to  the  secretary  of  state,  dated  8th  June, 
1839,  —  "There  are  few  instances  in  the 
parishes  which  have  been  agitated  in  which 


a  want  of  loyalty  has  been  shown  by  the 
priests ;  indeed,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
they  have,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
acted  with  great  firmness,  and  have  exerted 
their  influence  in  favoiu'  of  the  government. 
The  field  officers  of  the  militia,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  also  loyal  subjects,  and,  in- 
deed, many  of  the  officers  of  militia." 

The  leaders  of  the  insiu'rection,  in  both 
Eastern  and  Western  Canada,  partook  more 
of  the  character  and  doctrines  of  the  "  Reci 
Republicans"  and  "  Socialists,"  for  which 
France  has  been  unhappily  distinguished  in 
1849,  than  those  of  men  struggling  for  con- 
stitutional fi-eedom.  An  association  termed 
the  "  Sons  of  Liberty,"  paraded  the  streets 
of  jMontreal  in  a  threatening  manner,  in- 
citing the  young  and  ignorant  to  join  them; 
declaring  that  "  a  glorious  destiny  awaits 
the  young  men  of  these  colonies;  to  dis- 
fi-anchise  oiu-  beloved  country  from  all 
human  authority,  except  that  of  the  bold 
democracy  mthin  its  bosom."  The  ignorant 
country  people  had,  for  several  years,  been 
drugged  with  such  doctrines;  and  hoj)es  had 
been  held  out  by  some  of  the  leaders,  of  the 
abolition  of  the  feudal  system. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  dwell  at  some 
length  on  the  subsequent  events  in  the 
histoiy  of  Canada,  and  on  the  jjolicy  then 
pursued  luider  the  guidance  of  Lord  John 
Russell  as  her  majesty^s  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies ;  because  it  involves  the 
working  of  the  principle  of  "  responsible 
governmentj"  then,  for  the  first  time,  eftec- 
tually  carried  out  in  the  administration  of 
that  colony,  and  which  is  now  in  the  course 
of  application  to  other  dependencies  of  the 
British  empire.  The  imperial  government, 
on  mature  deliberation,  adopted  the  recom- 
mendation contained  in  Lord  Durham's 
report  for  a  reunion  of  West  and  East 
Canada  into  one  province,  and  in  1839  a  bill 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object. 

Mr.  Pitt's  views  in  dividing  the  provinces 
in  1791  had  e\'ideutly  failed;  or  the  increase 
of  a  British  population  in  Western  Canada, 
and  the  state  of  atiaii's  in  Eastern  Canada 
rendered  it  no  longer  advantageous,  or  even 
possible,  to  maintain  the  disunion.  There 
was  also  a  sti'ong  reason  for  the  union,  with 
regard  to  A^'cst  Canada; — its  annual  revenue 
was  lai'gcly  pledged  for  the  payment  of  pub- 
lic debts  incm-red  for  the  improvement  of 
tlie  prorince  by  the  construction  of  caiuds 
and  other  public  works.  Canals  had  ijeen 
undertaken  for  the  conveyance  of  produce, 
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wliicli  niciiiitained  a  fjreat  extent  of  water  com- 
iiiiiiiicatiori  uiiiiiteiTiipted;  tlie  Wi-llund  cmvA 
Deviated  tlu;  iiiteiTiiption  caused  by  the  fall.s 
of  Ni;ij;ara,  and  the  ('orinrall  eaiial  avoided 
the  rapids  in  the  river  St.  Jjawniiee,  lietweeii 
Kiiii,rston  in  Westc^rn  Canada  and  Montn-al 
in  Lower  ur  Eastern  Canada.  To  carry  out 
its  pul)lic  works  the  colonial  debt  had,  from 
year  to  year  been  increased;  and  in  1H.'}9 
the  eharf;c  for  the  annual  interest  of  debt 
was  t(jr),<)()0;  while  the  whole  yearly  revenue 
of  Western  Canada  was  only  ,L78,()()(),  which 
eoidd  not  be  increased  by  Customs  duties,  as 
the  seaport  of  Quebec  was  in  the  East 
])rovinee.  Western  Canada  was  therefore  on 
the  eve  of  baidiruptcy.  On  this  and  other 
points  it  was  found  that  her  majesty's  gov- 
ernment required  full  information,  vvliich 
could  only  be  obtained  on  tlie  spot  from  a 
man  of  unprejudiced  ^iews,  practically  ac- 
quainted with  commerce  and  finance;  and 
possessed  of  the  confidence  of  her  majesty's 
ministers.  Their  choice  devolved  on  Mr. 
Charles  Poulett  Thomson,  then  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  was  offered  either 
the  ChanceUorship  of  the  Exchequer,  or  the 
fiovernment  of  Canada.  Mr.  Thomson  de- 
cided on  the  latter,  partly  on  account  of  his 
health,  which  he  deemed  unequal  to  the 
onerous  duties  of  the  former,  and  partly  be- 
eausc  he  considered  Canada  the  finest  field  of 
exertion,  and  likely  to  afford  him  great  power 
of  doing  good  to  his  fellow-creatures.  The 
antecedents  of  Mr.  Thomson's  life  had  well 
fitted  liim  for  the  high  office  he  undertook 
to  fill.  Descended  from  one  of  the  oldest 
ami  most  respected  merchants  in  the  city  of 
Loiulon,  whose  firm  (Thomson,  Bonar,  and 
Co.)  had  for  several  generations  been  en- 
gaged in  the  Russian  trade,  Mr.  Thomson 
had  been  early  initiated  into  the  habits  of 
commercial  lite.  At  1(5  years  of  age,  his 
father,  ^Ir.  John  Poulett  Thomson,  sent  him 
to  St.  Petersburg,  to  commence  business  at 
the  branch  house  there,  then  under  the  man- 
agement of  an  elder  brother,  jNIr.  Andrew 
Thomson.  In  1817,  after  two  years'  resi- 
dence in  the  Russian  capital,  Mr.  C.  P. 
Thomson's  health,  at  all  times  very  delicate, 
obliged  his  return  to  England,  and  his  win- 
tering in  Italy. 

Erom  1817  to  1821  his  time  was  passed 
partly  at  the  counting-house  in  London,  and 
partly  in  travelling  on  the  continent:  and 
from  1821  to  1821  in  the  counting-house  at 
St.  Pctersbuj-g,  and  in  visiting  Russia,  Ger- 
many, &c.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in 
May,  1824,  Mr.  C.  P.  Thomson  retiuned  to 


England,  joined  the  London  firm  as  a  part- 
ner, and  entered  into  the  active  life  of  a 
Loiulon  merchant,  lie  became  a  director  of 
several  ])ublic  companies,  and  wa.s  ac-tively 
instiiimental  as  such  in  the  Provincial  Bank 
of  I  r(  land  (founded  in  182  \  by  Mr.  Medley), 
where  he  ac(iuire(l  valuable  information  con- 
nected with  banking  and  financial  details. 
A  grtuit  truth  once  sent  forth  on  the  wings 
of  public  opinion  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to 
operate  for  good,  and  the  eflbrts  of  Mr. 
Thoms(m  on  the  im])ortant  subject  of  our 
revenue  and  fiscal  system  led  the  way  and 
suggested  the  mode  of  remodelling  entirely 
the  ])rohibitive  and  jirotective  system  on 
which  our  commercial  as  well  as  financial 
code  was  then  constructed. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Iluski.sson  in  1830, 
Mr.  Thomson  was  chosen  by  his  party  (the 
Whigs)  to  carry  out  the  views  of  that  great 
statesman;  and  for  this  high  task  he  was  well 
fitted,  by  previous  study  and  practical  experi- 
ence— by  great  moral  courage — remarkable 
industiT — and  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility. 
The  retirement  of  the  administration  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  1830,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  cabinet  by  Earl  Grey,  led  to  Mr. 
Thomson's  appointment  as  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy,  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  year 
Mr.  Thomson  finally  withdrew  from  the 
commercial  firm  of  Thomson,  Bonar,  and 
Co.  It  is  not  requisite  to  enter  here  into 
an  examination  of  his  career  as  Vice,  and 
subsequently  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  conjunction 
with  the  late  lamented  Lord  Althorp,  then 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  he  carried  out 
various  usefid  acts. 

In  1826,  Mr.  Thomson  was  returned  to 
pai'liament  as  member  for  Dover,  and  judi- 
ciously remained  silent  for  nearly  two  ses- 
sions, watching  the  progress  of  events.  In 
1828,  he  made  a  few  pithy  speeches,  rightly 
judging,  as  he  expressed  it  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother  (ieorge,  of  28tli  February,  1828,  that 
"  a  man  who  tells  the  House  facts  with  which 
the  majoritj'  ai-e  unacquainted,  is  sure  to  be 
listened  to."  His  speeches  on  the  s'.upping 
interest,  7th  ]\Iay,  1827  ;  on  the  usury  laws, 
20th  ^lay ;  on  Scotch  and  Irish  banking, 
18th  June;  on  reducing  the  duty  on  Indian 
silk  goods  to  a  minimum  duty  of  30  per 
cent..  Kith  July,  1828;  and  on  the  silk 
trade,  1 1th  April,  1829,  all  told  upon  the 
house,  and  gained  for  Mr.  Thomson  that 
which  is  seldom  acquii'ed — a  parliamentary 
commercial  reputation.    On  the  25th  March, 
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1830,  ]\Ir.  Tliomson  delivered  a  remarkable 
speech  on  the  general  taxation  of  the  empire, 
a  speech  replete  with  facts,  then  most  dif- 
ficult of  attainment,  and  enunciating  sound 
views  of  financial  economy.  Looking  at 
our  present  comparatively  simple  fiscal 
system,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything 
more  absurd,  more  onerous,  more  injurious 
to  trade  or  industry,  than  the  revenue  sys- 
tem of  Great  Britain  in  1830;  and  much 
credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Thomson  for  his  ex- 
posure of  many  errors  in  the  policy  then 
pui'sued.* 

In  1839,  Mr.  Thomson's  health  became 
much  impaired  by  constant  labom-  and 
mental  anxiety  acting  on  a  naturally  feeble 
constitution ;  added  to  which,  his  position  as 
member  for  Manchester  from  1832,  must 
have  increased  considerably  the  duties  of  his 
public  life.  By  patient  toil  and  judicious 
conduct,  without  aristocratic  connections, 
he  had  worked  out  for  himself  the  high 
position  of  a  cabinet  minister,  and  on  the 
elevation  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice  to  the  peerage, 
the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  namely, 
the  position  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
v/as  offered  for  his  acceptance;  fortunately 
for  our  colonies,  he  preferred  the  appoint- 
ment of  "  Governor- General  of  Biitisli  North 
America,  and  Captain-General  and  Gover- 
uor-in-Chief  in  and  over  the  Pro'V'inces  of 
Lower  Canada  and  Upper  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  island  of 
Prince  Edward,  and  Vice-Admiral  of  the 
same.'' 

On  30tli  August,  1839,  and  on  his  fortieth 
l)irth-day,  j\Ir.  Thomson  sailed  in  the  Pique 
fiigate  *i-om  England,  arrived  at  Quebec, 
received  public  adcb-esscs,  and  on  22nd  Oc- 
tob!_:r  proceeded  to  Montreal.  Great  excite- 
ment and  discontent  prevailed  in  both  pro- 
vinces. The  British  and  French  Canadians 
in  East  Canada,  who  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  recent  I'ebcllion,  were  naturally  anxious 
for  the  restoration  of  constitutioual  govern- 
nicut,  the  misled  French  Canadians  who 
had  been  induced  to  join  in  the  insane  at- 
tempt at  rebellioQ,  were  kept  in  constant 
agitation  by  their  leaders;  and  in  the  Western 
province,  which  the  new  governor-general 
\isited  in  November,  he  found  the  people  in 
the  state  thus  descril)ed  by  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  Sir  George  Artluu-,  in  his  despatch, 
dated  the  22ud  September,  1839.  "  All 
the  wicked  heads  on  both  sides  are  con- 
stantly at  work  plotting  mischief;  and  many 

*  See  the  "  Taxation  of  the  British  Empire,"  by 
R.  M.  Marthi. 


inconsiderate  persons  by  the  course  they  are 
now  pm'suing  at  the  'responsible  govern- 
ment' meetings,  promote  the  designs  of  the 
most  criminal  characters.  The  foundations 
of  civil  order  were  broken  up  by  the  occur- 
rences of  the  year  1837,  and  general  mistrust 
and  bad  feeling  open  out  a  way  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  worst  passions  of  the  worst  men, 
of  which  they  seem  keenly  disposed  to  aval' 
themselves." 

The  position  of  the  government  was  there- 
fore very  critical;  the  "family  compact  men" 
viewed  Mr.  Thomson  with  suspicion,  and 
there  was  no  settled  party  on  whom  he  could 
rely  for  aid  in  his  administration.  His 
strong  powers  of  perception  speedily  enabled 
the  governor-general  to  apjDreeiatc  the  true 
state  of  the  Canadas,  both  as  regarded  their 
internal  government,  and  their  position  with 
respect  to  the  United  States.  He  concurred 
with  Lord  Durham  in  considering  that  the 
salvation  of  the  pro\T.nces  as  dependencies  of 
the  British  crown,  and  their  future  peace 
and  prosperity,  depended  on  their  being  re- 
united on  the  broad  basis  of  justice  to  aU. 
He  also  adopted  Lord  Durham's  view  of  the 
necessity  of  making  the  Executive  Council 
harmonise  with  the  House  of  Assembly, 
by  rendering  the  higher  officers  of  the  ex- 
ecutive government  dependent  as  in  Eng- 
land on  the  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  thus  giWng  the  people  not 
only  a  general  control  over  their  own  af- 
fairs, but  affording  them  the  means  of  de- 
claring in  whom  they  placed  confidence  for 
their  administration.  The  eoirrse  adopted 
by  the  governor-general  was  in  unison 
with  his  manly  character ;  he  convened 
the  Special  CovmcU  of  the  Eastern  pro- 
vince, which  had  been  appointed  by  his 
predecessor  on  the  suspension  of  the  consti- 
tution; abstained  from  adding  a  single  name 
to  the  council,  in  order  to  avoid  imputations, 
and  to  give  due  weight  to  its  decisions  in 
England,  and  laid  before  them  certain  reso- 
lutions as  the  basis  of  union;  namely,  that 
a  civil  list  should  be  granted  by  the  crown 
that  the  debt  of  Western  Canada,  should  bo 
borne  by  the  united  province;  and  that  the 
details  of  the  Union  BiU  should  be  settled 
by  the  imperial  legislature.  These  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  by  a  majority  of  12  to 
3,  after  several  days'  discussion,  in  October, 
1839,  and  the  governor-general  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Toronto,  in  the  Western  province, 
and  on  the  3rd  Deeemlier,  1839,  convened 
the  Parliament  which  had  been  elected  in 
183G,  under  the  administration  of  Sir  P.  B. 
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Head.  Previous  to  inpcting  his  parliament, 
the  governor-j^encral  deeiiu'd  it  expedient  to 
pn)niul<;ate  the  eclcbrated  desi)ateh  of  Ijord 
John  Kiissell,  dated  the  lOtli  Oetohcr,  IHSO, 
which  deckired  that  the  tenure  of  certain 
hiich  ministerial  offices,  such  as  colonial- 
secretary,  treasurer,  sergeant-frencral,  attor- 
ney and  solicitor-fjcneral,  sheritt",  or  provost- 
marshal,  and  also  the  position  of  members 
of  Council,  should  no  longer  be  considered  as 
a  tenure  for  life,  or  during  good  beha\'iour, 
but  that,  "not  only  such  otiicers  will  be 
called  upon  to  retire  fi-om  the  public  service, 
as  often  as  any  sufficient  motives  of  jjublic 
policy  may  suggest  the  expediency  of  that 
measure,  but  that  a  change  in  the  person 
of  the  governor,  will  be  considered  as  a 
sufficient  reason  for  any  alterations  whicli 
his  successor  may  deem  it  expedient  to  nudvc 
in  the  list  of  public  functionaries,  subject  of 
course  to  the  future  comfii'mation  of  the 
sovereign." 

The  adoption  of  this  policy  had  become 
absolutely  essential  in  both  pro^-inces,  for 
the  chief  offices  of  the  government  and  the 
seats  in  the  Legislative  Council  were  looked 
upon  almost  as  hereditary  rights,  and  such 
members  of  the  executive  government  as 
were  members  of  the  Provincial  Parliament, 
spoke  and  acted  in  their  individual  capacity 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  views 
or  wishes  of  the  governor,  who  was  not 
unfrequently  denounced  for  haring  friends 
in  the  galleiy  of  the  Houses  of  Paiiiament 
to  acqviaint  him  with  the  jiroceedings,  and 
inform  him  of  the  speeches  of  the  members. 
Such  a  state  of  things,  it  was  erident,  coidd 
not  be  tolerated,  and  rendered  the  authority 
of  the  governor  a  nullity,  as  the  Assembly 
was  split  into  half  a  dozen  different  par- 
ties, and  he  fi-equently  had  not  one  man 
to  depend  on  as  the  representative  of  his 
policy.  Several  of  the  executive  members 
had  previously  been  opposed  to  the  union ; 
but  on  Mr.  Thompson's  promulgating  the 
above-mentioned  despatch  of  her  majestj's 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonics,  Lord 
John  Russell,  they  agreed  to  support  the 
union,  and  retain  office.  The  conditions 
proposed  to  the  parliament  of  Upper  Canada 
were  (1)  equality  of  representation  for  each 
province ;  (2)  the  grant  of  a  civil  list  to  be 
settled  by  the  Imperial  Parliament ;  and  (3) 
equal  division  of  the  public  debt.  These 
were  carried  in  the  Legislative  Council  by  a 
majority  of  M  to  8,  and  of  the  minorityall 
but  two  were  inhabitants  of  Toronto,  who 
were  adverse  to  the  union,  because  it  would 


deprive  their  city  of  being  the  scat  of  local 
goveniment. 

'llie  House  of  Assembly  did  not  so  readily 
agree  to  the  terms:  they  rccjiiired  that  West 
Canada  shoidd  be  the  seat  of  government ; 
that  the  franchise  should  be  restricted  to 
those  holding  their  lauds  in  free  and  common 
sorcage  (which  would  have  disfranchised 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  French  Canadians 
who  held  their  lands  under  feudal  tenures) ; 
that  West  Canada  should  return  G2  mem- 
bers, as  at  i)resent,  with  a  right  of  adding 
new  members  as  pojjulation  increased,  but 
that  East  Canada  should  return  no  more 
than  50  meml)ers;  and  that  the  English 
language  should  alone  be  spoken  and  used  | 
in  the  legislature,  in  courts  of  justice,  and  j 
in  all  piddic  proceedings.  The  object  was 
the  annihilation  of  the  French  Canadian 
party  by  an  arbitral*}'  enactment ;  and  as 
verj'  few  of  the  French  Canadians  under- 
stood English,  the  exclusion  of  tlieir  lan- 
guage from  public  proceedings  would  have 
been  a  great  injustice.  To  these  propo- 
sitions the  governor-general  was  decidedly 
opposed ;  his  desire  was  to  conciliate  all 
parties,  and  he  well  knew  that  this  most 
difficult  object  could  only  be  attained  by  a 
firm  adherence  to  the  most  strict  piinciples 
of  justice. 

After  many  dehates  and  adjournments 
the  governor-general  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  resolutions  carried,  with  a  slight 
alteration,  by  an  almost  luianimous  vote ; 
and  on  the  22nd  of  Januaiy,  1840,  he 
transmitted  to  her  majesty's  government  a 
cb-aft  bill  for  the  act  of  union.  AAhile  the 
measiu-e  was  being  discussed  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  the  governor-general  proceeded 
to  redress  several  grievances,  and  settle 
some  disputes  of  long  standing.  Among 
the  most  pi'omincut  was  that  concerning  the 
land  reserved  for  the  clergy  of  the  estab- 
Ushed  church,  which  had  been  contested  by 
the  Scotch  chm-ch,  the  Dissenters,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  for  25  years,  and  it  was 
desk-able  to  bring  the  question  to  an  issue 
before  the  union  took  place.  The  governor- 
general  was  opposed  to  the  proposition 
generally  entertained  of  converting  the 
clergy  reserved  lands  into  a  fund  for  general 
education,  as  religion  woidd  thus  be  de- 
prived of  the  only  existing  means  for  the 
support  of  its  ministers  and  the  promulga- 
tion of  its  doetiines;  he,  therefore,  brought 
forward  and  obtained  the  assent  of  his 
Parliament  in  the  Assembly  by  a  majority 
of  30  to  20,  and  in  the  Council  of  14  to  5, 
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to  a  bill  wliich  distributed  the  clergpr  re- 
serves among  the  religious  communities 
recognised  by  law,  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  numbers;  and  this  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Imperial  Legislature,  in  wliom  alone 
resided  the  power  of  makins:  this  distribution 
valid.  The  governor-general  now  proceeded 
to  East  Canada,  summoned  the  Special 
CoiincU,  and  by  infusing  his  spirit  into  that 
body  induced  it  to  pass,  in  a  few  weeks, 
several  usefid  laws.  Among  the  measures 
proposed  to  be  established  by  the  ordinances 
of  the  Special  Council,  were  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  cities  of  Quebec  and  ^lontreal 
(the  former  coi-porations  having  been  allowed 
to  expire  during  the  dissensions  of  1836)  ; 
the  incorporation  of  the  seminary  of  St. 
Sulpice  in  order  to  pro^'ide  for  the  gi'adual 
extinction  of  the  seigneurial  dues  in  the 
city  and  island  of  ]\Ioutreal,  which  had  been 
granted  in  16fi3  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians,  and  the  ecclesiastical  superinten- 
dence of  the  island  of  ^Montreal. 

The  estsblishment  of  municipal  institu- 
tions and  of  land  registration  otiices  for  rea- 
dily ascertaining  mortgages,  were  urgently 
pressed  by  the  governor-general  as  measures 
of  vital  importance.  The  state  of  things  in 
East  Canada  at  this  time,  is  described  by 
Mr.  Thomson  in  a  private  letter  as  follows : 
— "  No  man  looks  to  a  practical  measure 
of  improvement.  Talk  to  any  one  upon 
education,  or  piiblic  works,  or  better  laws, 
you  miglit  as  well  talk  Greek  to  him. 
Not  a  man  cares  for  a  single  practical  mea- 
sure, the  only  end,  one  woidd  suppose,  of 
a  better  form  of  government.  They  have 
only  one  feeUng — a  hatred  of  race.  The 
French  hate  the  English,  and  the  English 
hate  the  French,  and  every  question  resolves 
itself  into  that,  and  that  alone.  There  is, 
positively,  no  machinery  of  government ; 
everything  is  to  be  done  by  the  governor 
and  his  secretary.  There  are  no  heads  of 
departments  at  all,  or  none  whom  one  can 
depend  on.  The  wise  system  heretofore 
adopted  has  been  to  stick  two  men  into 
some  office  whenever  a  vacany  occured — ■ 
one  a  Frenchman,  and  the  other  a  Brit- 
isher !  Tlias  we  have  joint  crown  sui-- 
veyors,  joint  sheriff's,  &c.,  each  opposing 
the  other  in  everything  he  attempts."  To 
eradicate,  as  far  as  possible,  this  estrange- 
ment was  the  great  aim  of  ^Ir.  Thomson, 
as  it  has  since  been  that  of  his  successors, 
Lords  iletcaUe  and  Elgin. 

The  measures  of  the  governor-general  had 
given    entire    satisfaction    to    her  majesty's 


government,  as  they  had  done  generally 
throughout  Canada ;  and  the  Queen  was 
pleased  to  raise  him  to  the  peerage,  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Sydenham  in  Kent,  and  To- 
ronto in  Canada ;  an  honour  which  it  was 
rightly  deemed  advisable  to  announce  with 
the  declaration  of  the  union  of  the  two 
provinces,  made  by  Lord  Sydenham  at 
Montreal,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1841, 
the  anniversary  of  the  mai'riage  of  om* 
gracious  sovereign,  and  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  of  1763,  by  which  Canada  was 
ceded  to  the  British  crown.  The  prorisions 
of  the  Act  will  be  found  in  the  section  on 
Government.  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
the  celebrated  despatch  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell to  the  governor-general  on  "  Responsible 
Government,"  which  has  been  so  much  can- 
vassed, and  which  forms  the  basis  of  consti- 
tutional and  colonial  government : — 


■  S'u; 


'•  Downing  Street,  Uth  Oct.  1839. 


"  It  appears  from  Sir  George  Arthur's  des- 
patches that  you  may  encounter  much  difficulty  in 
subduing  the  excitement  which  prevails  on  the  ques- 
tion of  what  is  called  '  Res])onsible  Government.'  I 
have  to  instruct  you,  however,  to  refuse  any  explana- 
tion which  may  be  construed  to  imjily  an  acqui- 
escence in  the  petitions  and  addresses  upon  this  sulj- 
ject.  I  cannot  better  commence  this  dispatch  than 
by  a  reference  to  the  resolutions  of  both  houses  of 
Parliament,  of  the  28th  April  and  9th  May,  in  the 
year  1837. 

"  The  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  having  re- 
peatedly pressed  this  point,  her  majestj"'s  confidential 
advisers  at  that  period  thought  it  necessary  not  only 
to  explain  their  views  in  the  communications  of  the 
Secretarj'  of  State,  but  expressly  called  for  the 
opinion  of  Parliament  on  the  subject.  Tlie  Crowni 
and  the  two  houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  haxdng 
thus  decisively  pronounced  a  judgment  upon  the 
question,  you  wiU  consider  yourself  precluded  from 
entertaining  any  proposition  on  the  subject. 

"  It  does  not  appear,  indeed,  that  any  very  definite 
meaning  is  generally  agreed  upon  liy  those  wlio  call 
themselves  the  advocates  of  this  principle  ;  but  its 
very  vagueness  is  a  source  of  delusion,  and  if  at  all 
encouraged,  would  prove  the  cause  of  embarrassment 
and  danger. 

"  The  constitution  of  England,  after  long  struggles 
and  alternate  success,  has  settled  into  a  form  o. 
government  in  which  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
is  undisputed,  but  is  never  exercised  without  advice. 
Hence  the  exercise  only  is  questioned,  and  liowever 
the  use  of  the  autliority  may  be  condemned,  the 
authority  itself  remains  untouched. 

"  This  is  the  pi"actical  solution  of  a  great  problem, 
the  result  of  a  contest  which  from  1640  to  169!) 
shook  the  monarchy,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
country. 

"  But  if  we  seek  to  apply  such  a  practice  to  a  co- 
lony, we  shall  at  once  find  ourselves  at  fault.  The 
power  for  which  a  minister  is  responsible  in  England 
is  not  his  own  power,  but  the  power  of  the  Crown,  of 
which  he  is  for  the  time  the  organ.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  executive  councillor  of  a  colonv  is  in  a  situ- 
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otion  lolnlly  diflori-nt.  The  Governor  under  whom 
he  serves,  receives  his  orders  tVoni  the  Crown  of 
England.  Hut  can  the  colonial  council  be  the  ad- 
visers of  the  Crown  of  England  ?  Kvidently  not,  for 
the  Crown  has  other  advisers,  for  the  same  functions, 
nixi  witli  superior  authority. 

"It  mav  ha]ipeii.  thcrelore,  that  the  Governor  re- 
ceives at  (ine  and  the  same  time  instructions  from  the 
Queen,  and  advice  from  his  executive  council,  totally 
at  variance  with  each  other.  If  he  is  to  obey  his 
instnictions  from  Enijland,  the  ])arallel  of  constitu- 
tional responsibility  entirely  fails ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  council,  he  is 
no  hmpcr  a  subordinate  officer,  but  an  independent 
sovereign. 

"  There  are  some  cases  in  ■nhich  the  force  of  these 
objections  is  so  manifest,  that  those  w  ho  at  first  made 
no  distinction  between  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  that  of  the  colonics  admit  their 
.strength.  I  allude  to  the  questions  of  foreign  war, 
and  international  relations,  whether  of  trade  or  diplo- 
macy. It  is  now  said  that  internal  government  is 
alone  intended. 

liut  there  arc  some  cases  of  internal  government, 
in  which  the  honour  of  the  Crown  or  the  faith  of 
Parliament,  or  the  safety  of  the  state,  are  so  seriously 
involved,  that  it  would  not  be  ))0ssible  for  Her 
Majesty  to  delegate  her  authority  to  a  ministry  in  a 
colony. 

"  I  will  i)ut  for  illustration  some  of  the  cases  which 
have  occurred  in  that  veiy  province  where  the  peti- 
tion for  a  responsible  executive  first  arose — I  mean 
Lower  Canada. 

"  During  the  time  when  a  large  majority-  of  the 
assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  followed  M.  Papineau  as 
their  leader,  it  was  obviously  the  aim  of  that  gcntle- 
D)an  to  discourage  all  who  did  their  duty  to  the 
Crown  within  the  province,  and  to  deter  all  who 
should  resort  to  Canada  with  British  habits  and  feel- 
ings from  without.  I  need  not  say  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  any  minister  to  support,  in 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  measures 
which  a  ministry,  headed  by  M.  Papineau,  would 
have  imposed  upon  the  Governor  of  Lower  Canada  ; 
British  officei-s  punished  for  doing  their  duty ;  Bri- 
tish emigrants  defrauded  of  their  property ;  British 
merchi.nts  discouraged  in  their  lawful  pursuits, — 
would  have  loudly  appealed  to  Parliament  against  the 
Canadian  ministry,  and  would  have  demanded 
protection. 

"  Let  us  suppose  the  Assembly  as  then  constituted, 
to  have  been  sitting  when  Sir  John  Colborne  sus- 
pended two  of  the  judges.  AVould  any  councillor, 
possessing  the  confidence  of  the  .\ssembly,  have  made 
liinisell' responsible  for  the  act?  And  yet  the  very 
safety  of  the  province  depended  on  its  ado])tion. 
Nay,  the  very  orders  of  which  your  Excellency  is 
yourself  the  bearer,  respecting  Messrs.  Bedard  and 
Panet,  would  never  be  adopted,  or  put  in  execution 
by  a  ministry  de])cnding  for  existence  on  a  majority 
led  by  M.  Papineau. 

"  Nor  can  any  one  take  upon  himself  to  say  that 
such  cases  will  not  again  occui'.  The  principle  once 
sanctioned,  no  one  can  say  how  soon  its  application 
might  be  dangerous,  or  even  dishonourable,  while  all 
will  agree  that  to  recall  tlie  power  thus  conceded 
would  lie  impossible. 

'•  ^\Tlile  I  thus  sec  insuperable  objections  to  the 
adoption  of  tlie  principle  as  it  has  been  stated,  1  see 
little  or  none  to  tlie  practical  views  of  colonial  govern- 
ment recommended  bv  Lord  Durham,  as  I  understand 


them.  The  Queen's  Goveniment  have  no  desire  to 
thwart  the  representative  assemblies  of  British  North 
America  in  their  measures  of  reform  and  improve- 
ment. Tliey  have  no  wi«h  to  make  those  provinces 
the  resource  for  patronage  at  home.  They  are  ear- 
nestly intent  on  giving  to  the  talent  and  character  of 
leading  persons  in  the  colonies,  advantages  similar 
to  those  which  talent  and  character,  employed  in  the 
public  service,  obtain,  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Iler 
Slajesty  has  no  desire  to  maintain  any  system  of 
policy  among  her  North  Am'-rican  subjects  which 
opinion  condemns.  In  receiving  the  Queen's  com- 
mands, therefore,  to  protest  against  any  declaration 
at  variance  with  the  himour  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
unity  of  the  empire,  I  am  at  the  same  time  instructed 
to  announce  Her  Majesty's  gracious  intention  to  look 
to  the  affectionate  attachment  of  her  people  in  North 
-Vmerica,  as  the  best  security  for  permanent  dominion. 

"  It  is  necessary  for  this  puqiose  that  no  official 
misconduct  should  be  screened  by  Her  Majesty's  re- 
|)resentative  in  the  provinces ;  and  that  no  private 
interests  should  be  allowed  to  compete  with  the 
general  good. 

"  Your  Excellency  is  fully  in  pos.session  of  the 
principles  which  have  guided  Her  Alajestv's  advisers 
on  this  subject ;  and  you  must  be  aware  that  there  is 
no  surer  way  of  earning  the  approbation  of  the 
Quen,  than  by  maintaining  the  harmony  of  the  execu- 
tive with  the  legislative  authorities. 

"  AA'hile  I  have  thus  cautioned  you  against  any 
declaration  from  which  dangerous  consequences 
might  hereafter  flow,  and  instructed  you  as  to  the 
general  line  of  your  conduct,  it  may  be  said  that  1 
have  not  drawn  any  specific  line  beyond  which  the 
power  of  the  Governor  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Assembly  on  the  other,  ought  not  to 
extend.  But  this  must  be  the  case  in  any  mixed 
government.  Every  political  constitution  in  which 
different  bodies  share  the  supreme  power,  is  only 
enabled  to  exist  by  the  forbearance  ol  those  among 
whom  this  power  is  distributed.  In  this  respect  the 
example  of  England  may  wcU  be  imitated.  The 
sovereign  using  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  the 
utmost  extent,  and  the  House  of  Commons  exerting 
its  power  of  the  purse,  to  carry  all  its  resolutions  into 
immediate  effect,  woald  produce  confusion  in  the 
country  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth.  So  in  a  colony: 
the  Governor  thwarting  every  legitimate  proposition 
of  the  Assembly;  and  the  Assembly  continually 
recurring  to  its  power  of  refusing  supplies,  can  but 
disturb  all  political  relations,  embarrass  trade,  and 
retard  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  Each  must 
exercise  a  wise  moderation.  The  Governor  must 
onlv  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  Assembly  where  the 
honour  of  the  Crown,  or  the  interests  of  the  empire 
are  deeply  concerned ;  and  the  Assembly  must  be 
ready  to  modily  some  of  its  measures  for  the  sake  of 
harmony,  and  from  a  reverent  attachment  to  the 
authority  of  Great  Britain. 

" I  have,  &c.,  J.  RlssELL." 

Lord  Sytlciiliam,  when  annoimcing:  the 
union,  issued  a  spirited  proclatuation,  and 
appealed  to  the  good  feelings  and  interests 
of  the  Canadians  to  render  the  union  pro- 
ductive of  the  advantages  which  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  queen  and  of  her  majesty's 
government  it  should  confer. 

The     governor-general     summoned     the 
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united  Icsrislatiire  to  meet  liim  at  Kinjrston 
on  13tli  June,  1841;  violent  party  strife  or 
rather  contests  of  race  took  place  at  the  elec- 
tions  in    which    the    governor-general    ab- 
stained from  interfering,  except  to  maintain 
order  and  to  protect  the  free  exercise  of  the 
franchise.     The    composition  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  when  it  met  was   said  to  be : 
government  members  24,  French  members 
20,  moderate  reformers,  20,  iiltra  reformers 
5,  "  family  compact "  7,  doubtfid  6,  special 
retru-n    1,    double    ditto   1 ;  total   84.     The 
governor-general    opened  the    session   in   a 
speech  of  much  moderation,  advised  conci- 
liation, announced  that  Great  Britain  had 
agreed    to    pledge  its  credit  for   a   loan   of 
.£1,500,000  to  complete  the  public  works,  that 
assistance   woidd  be  afforded  by  the  home 
government  to    convey  destitute  emigrants 
from  the  port  of  embarkation  to  the  place 
where  their  labour  might  be  required  ;  de- 
clared,   in    reference   to    ^M'Leod    and   the 
United  States,  "  her  majesty's  fixed  determi- 
nation to  protect,  with  the  whole  might  of 
her  power  all  her  Canadian  subjects ;  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  establishing  throughout 
the  province    a  system    of  self-government 
such    as   had   ah-eady   been   established   in 
East  Canada;  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
prehensive and  efficient  system  of  education, 
and  concluded  with  a  prayer  that,  "  imder 
the  blessing  of  that  Providence  which  had 
hitherto  preserved  this  poi'tion  of  the  Bri- 
tish   dominions,    their    counsels    might    be 
guided  so  as  to  insure  to  the  queen  attached 
and  loyal  subjects,  and  to  United  Canada  a 
prosperous  and  contented  people." 

Notwithstanding  these  concdiatoiy  mea- 
sures and  proceedings,  an  attempt  was  made 
by  ^Ir.  Nedson,  the  representative  of  Que- 
bec, by  an  amendment  on  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  to  condemn  the  Act  of  Union  as 
"  inconsistent  with  justice  and  the  common 
rights  of  British  subjects."  Mr.  Neilson's 
amendment  was  rejected  by  50  to  25,  18  of 
the  minority  were  French  Canadians,  or  re- 
presented French  constituencies,  6  were  of 
the  extreme  Upper  Canada  party,  and  1  was 
member  for  Gaspe.  Another  similar  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  54  to  21.  The  Assem- 
bly then  proceeded  to  discuss  a  bill  brought 
in  by  Sir  Allan  M'Nab  to  extend  the  time 
for  receiving  petitions  on  contested  elections, 
in  consequence  of  some  defeated  candidates 
having  been  too  late  in  presenting  their  peti- 
tions in  the  only  form  in  which  thcj'  coidd  be 
received  by  the  Assembly.  The  measm'c  was 
a  party  move,  and  w.is  termed  the  "  French 
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Election  Bill."  Owing  to  misconception  and 
other  reasons  the  government  were  unable 
to  defeat  the  bill,  which  passed  the  House 
of  Assembly,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  Legis- 
lative Coim^cd  for  discussion  and  confirma- 
tion. The  upper  hovise  rejected  the  biU, 
and  the  harmonious  working  of  two  legisla- 
tive chambers  was  established;  the  upper 
judiciously  acting  as  a  check  on  hasty  or 
party  legislation  in  the  lower  chamber. 

The   United   Parliament  of  Canada  now 
proceeded   to    work;    the    governor-general 
introduced   through   his    executive    officers  [ 
various  bills  for  revising  the  custom  laws;  j 
readjusting    the    currency ;    educating    the  | 
people ;    creating   an    efficient    "  Board    of  ' 
Works"  for  the  whole  province,  which  wovdd 
take  the  power  of  jobbing  out  of  the  hands 
of  local  parties  and   private  individuals ;  a 
municipal  district  bill,  &c.;  and  the  first  ses- 
sion closed  triumphantly  for  the  governor- 
general,  and  happily  for  Canada,  in  peace 
and  reviving  prosperity.     But  Lord  Syden- 
ham's constitution,  never  very  strong,  gave 
way  after  two  years  of  incessant  laboiu- ;  he 
was  unable  to  close  Parliament   in   person, 
which   was   done  by   general   Clitherow  on 
17th  Sept.,  1841,  and  on  the  19th  of  the  same 
month,  Canada  lost  one  of  the  most  able 
men  who  ever  administered  its  affairs — the 
crown  a  valuable  servant,  and  the  nation  a 
true    patriot — whose    devotion  to  the  inte- 
rests of  his  country  was  manifested  up  to 
the  moment  of  his  death. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  decease  of 
Lord  Sydenham  was  ovring  to  his  horse 
falling  vvith  him,  on  4th  September,  frac- 
turing his  leg,  and  causing  a  severe  wound 
above  the  knee.  His  lordship  finding  his 
health  fast  fading,  had,  in  July,  1841,  sent 
home  his  resignation,  which  had  been  gra- 
ciously accepted  by  the  queen,  who  had 
conferred  on  him  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and 
while  waiting  the  closing  of  Parliament  and 
the  arrival  of  the  Pique  frigate  from  Halifax 
to  convey  him  to  England,  the  accident 
occurred  which  suddenly  terminated  the 
labours  of  his  useful  life  at  the  age  of 
forty-two. 

Bv  men  of  all  parties  in  Canada,  the  death 
of  Lord  Sydenham  was  viewed  as  a  public 
calamity,  and  the  press  throughout  the  pro- 
vince bore  testimony  to  the  great  value  ol 
his  services.  In  the  words  of  his  able  bio- 
gi-aphcr,  who  rendered  efficient  assistance 
to  the  governor-general  in  his  arduous 
duties  : — "  When  we  look  back  at  the  ettects 
produced  by  his  short  but  vigorous  adniinis,- 
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tration,  \\c  need  not  be  siiq)riscd  at  the 
luiimiinity  wliieli  jircvailed  on  this  occasion. 
lie  had'  found  the  provinces  stai,'gcrinf; 
under  the  edccts  of  two  rebellions;  their 
inhabitants  divided  against  each  other; 
their  improvements  arrested ;  their  exehe- 
qiiers  empty  ;  their  credit  annihilated ;  each 
man  mistrusting;  his  neifjhbour;  and  all 
looking  to  niilitai'v  force  as  the  only  security 
against  renewed  violence  and  ultiniat(!  se|)a- 
ration  from  the  mother-country.  In  less 
than  two  years  the  pictiu-e  was  reversed, 
lie  left  the  province  not  only  in  the  most 
complete  security  and  repose ;  safe  not  oidy 
against  foreign  aggression,  but  against 
intestine  iliscord ;  hope  and  confidence  re- 
vived in  eveiy  bosom ;  the  public  works 
again  in  progress;  credit  re-established; 
and  the  imiou  with  the  mother-country 
cemented  and  placed  on  a  broader  and  more 
secure  basis."* 

On  the  death  of  Lord  Sydenham,  Sir  C. 
Bagot    was    appointed    governor-general    of 
(Canada.    He  had  been  long  employed  in  the 
(liploinatie  service,  and  haraig  the  character 
of   being    a   high    churchman    and  decided 
Tory,  las    accession  to   office  Avas  very    fa- 
voui-ably    viewed    by    Canada;    but    they, 
nevertheless,     complained    that    he    threw 
himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Whigs  and 
Radicals.     JMcssrs.  Draper  and  Ogden,  Tory 
leaders,    resigned ;    Messrs.     Baldwin     and 
Ijufoutaine,    heads    of   the    opposite    party, 
were  a|)pointed   attorneys-general   for  West 
and  East  Canada ;  and  the  council  of  eleven 
members  was  composed  of  moderate  men  of 
all  shades  of  polities.     It  is,  however,   ac- 
knowledged, even  by  their  opponents,  that 
the  new  government   and  governor-general 
"  adopted  a  system  of  managing  the  public 
revenues,  calculated  to  cherish  and  improve 
the   resources  of  the  country ;  that   its  in- 
come   increased    under    their    direction ;    a 
more  beneficial  surveillance  than  had  hith- 
erto existed  was  imposed  on  the  diflcrcut 
public  ofiBcers ;  and  that  the  ofhcial  duties 
of  the  departments  were  ably  executed." — 
[Colonial    Magazine,    No.    33,    September, 
1846.]      Severe   illness  obliged   Sir  Charles 
Bagot  to  resign  office  at  the  end  of  1812,  and 
he  died  in  Canada  on  the  19th  of  ^Nlay,  1813. 
On  the  resignation  of  Sir  Chai-lcs 


Bagot, 


•  T.  C.  Murdoch,  Esq,  then  attached  to  Lord  Sy- 
denham as  Civil  Secretary,  and  now  head  of  the 
Colonial  Eniigralion  Commission.  Mr.  Murdoch 
wrote  that  portion  of  the  life  of  Lord  Sydenham  which 
related  to  Canada ;  the  remainder  was  well  executed 
by  the  brother  of  the  deceased  nobleman,  G.  Pouiell 
Scrope,  escj.  M.P. 


the  premier.  Sir  Tlobert  Peel,  sought  among 
the  ablest  men  of  the  day  for  his  successor, 
and  Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  though  without  aris- 
tocratic connections,  and  even  persfjually 
unknown  to  any  member  of  her  majesty's 
ministers,  was  appointed  governor-general 
of  Canada. 

Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  born  the  30th  of  January, 
178."),  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Tlicophilus 
Metcalfe,  M.l'.,  whose  family  had  been  long 
connected  with  the  East  India  Com])any. 
Mr.  Metcalfe  was  educated  at  Eton,  where 
he  was  "  noted  for  his  great  kindness  of 
disposition,  and  his  remarkable  aptitude  at 
ae(|uiring  knowledge  and  mastering  diffi- 
ctdties."  In  1800  he  proceeded  to  Bengal 
a.s  a  "  writci',"  or  civilian,  in  the  sen-ice  of 
the  East  India  Com])any.  His  proficiency 
in  the  college  of  Fort  William  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Marquess  Wcllesley,  then  go- 
vcnior-gcneral  of  India,  who,  in  order  to 
train  a  class  of  civil  sen'ants  adapted  for 
the  government  of  a  gi'cat  empire,  formed 
what  was  termed  the  "  Governor-Gcnerars 
Office,"  in  which  were  placed  the  most 
promising  young  men  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  where,  under  the  eye 
of  Lord  Wcllesley,  they  were  trained  and 
prepared  for  high  positions. 

In  a  letter  written  to  the  Marquess 
Wcllesley  in  1836,  Sii*  Charles  ^letcalfe, 
gratefully  attributes  his  success  in  life  to 
the  counsels  of  Lord  Wcllesley,  and  to  his 
own  endeavours  to  follov/  the  example  set 
by  his  lordship.  Mr.  Metcalfe  first  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  resident  at  the  court 
of  Scindiah,  one  of  the  ]\Iahratta  chieftains, 
and  at  a  critical  period,  when  his  very  life 
was  threatened,  e\ineed  the  firmness  which 
characterized  his  after  life.  During  the 
:Mahratta  war  of  1803  to  1805,  Mr.  Metcalfe 
was  attached  in  a  civil  capacity  to  the  army 
of  Lord  Lake,  and  his  lordship  having,  in  a 
moment  of  irritation,  let  fall  some  hasty 
expressions  respecting  "  men  who  would 
not  fight,  and  were  in  the  way  of  othei-s," 
the  young  ci\'ilian  \iudieated  his  personal 
courage  by  taking  an  active  i>art  in  several 
contests,  and  particularly  at  the  battle  and 
siege  of  Deeg,  wheie,  cai'ricd  away  by  en- 
thusiasm, and  armed  only  with  a  walking- 
stick,  he  headed  an  attacking  party  of  the 
British  troops  in  their  assault  on  the  city. 
In  successive  years  jNIr.  ^letcalfe  passed 
through  different  grades  of  office,  and  was 
employed  as  resident,  or  representative  of 
the  British  government  at  the  courts  of 
Scindiah,  of  the  Great  Mogul  at  Delhi,  the 
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Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  and  at  Lahore,  on  a 
special  mission  to  Runjeet  Sing.     He  also 
filled  the  arduous  office  of  chief  secretary 
to  government,  and  in  1827  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Bengal,  and 
retained  his  seat  for  seven  years,  two  years 
beyond    the    usual   period.      In    1834    Sir 
Chai'les  jMetcalfe  (who  had  succeeded  to  a 
baronetcy  on  the  death  of  his  father)  was 
appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Agra 
and  the  North-west  pro%inces  of  India ;  and 
in  the  same  year,  on  the  retirement  of  Lord 
William    Bcntinck,   he    was   named    acting 
governor-general,  the  highest  office  which  a 
civil   servant   of  the    East   India   Comj)any 
can    hold    in    Bengal;     the    crown    haWng 
adopted  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Wellesley, 
that  the  office  of  governor-general  should 
not   be   held  by  any  servant   of  the  East 
India   Company.     As  acting  governor-gen- 
eral.   Sir   Charles   Metcalfe   gi-anted   a  free 
press  to  British  India,  and  adopted  various 
liberal  measures.    In  1836  he  was  succeeded 
by  Lord  Auckland,  who  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor-general ;  and  the  court  of  directors  of 
the  East  India  Company  having  disapproved 
of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  ordinance  on  the 
Indian  press,  he  retm-ned  to  England,  and 
thus    eiuled    a    usefid    career  of    36   years' 
service  in  British  India.     In  1837  he  was 
created    a    civil    K.C.B.    by    His    Majesty 
William  IV.,  and  retired,  for  a  time,  into 
private  life.      In    Jidy,   1839,    Sir   Charles 
Metcalfe  was  induced  to  quit  his  privacy, 
and  undertake  the  office   of  captain-gene- 
ral   or    governor   of    Jamaica,    which    was 
strongly   urged   upon  him,   in   consequence 
of  the    distracted    state    of  affaii's    in   that 
important   colony.      On   his   arrival  at   Ja- 
maica   the    governor    called    the    Assembly 
together,  fi-ankly  solicited  their  confidence, 
which  was  readily  granted;  and  by  a  strict 
enforcement  of  justice,  tempered  with  mercy 
— by  firmness   attended  with  mildness — lie 
succeeded  in  restoring  peace  to  the  colony. 
General  ill  health,  and  the  appearance  of  a 
cancer  on  his  face,  compelled  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  parties, 
to  relinquish  the  government  of  Jamaica  on 
the  20tli  of  ^lay,  1812;  and  on  his  arrival 
in  July  of  the  same  year  Sir  Charles  Brodie 
excised  a  cancerous  tumour  from  his  cheek, 
after  which  he  partially  recovered — accepted 
the  station  of  governor-general  of  Canada, 
and    proceeded    immediately   to    Kingston, 
in  Western  Canada,  where  he   was    sworn 
into  oflice. 

The   new    governor-general    stated    that 


while  he  recognized  the  just  power  and  ])ri- 
vileges  of  the  people  to  influence  their  rulers, 
and  to  regulate,  through  their  representa- 
tives, the  measures  of  the  government,  he 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  selecting  the 
executive  officers  of  the  crown.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  and  also 
of  the  executive,  were  divided  on  the  subject 
of  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government 
from  Kingston,  in  Upper  Canada,  to  Mon- 
treal in  Lower  Canada;  and  there  was  a 
great  struggle  for  a  parliamentary  majority 
by  Sir  Allan  Napier  M'Nab  and  his  pai-ty. 
Sir  C.  INIetcalfe  did  not  interfere  in  these 
discussions,  and  the  Assembly  eventually  de- 
cided for  the  removal.  In  1844  the  queen, 
as  a  mark  of  her  appreciation  of  the  long  and 
valuable  services  of  this  distinguished  ser- 
vant, created  him  Baron  iletcaLfe. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  details 
here,  on  subjects  of  merely  local  interest, 
which  influenced  the  majorities  in  the  As- 
sembly and  the  persons  eritrusted  with  the 
executive  government  of  the  colony.  No  par 
ticular  event  took  place,  except  two  awfidly 
destructive  fires  which  occurred  at  Quebec. 
Happily  few  lives  were  lost;  but  it  was  cal- 
culated that  the  dwellings  of  24,000  people 
had  been  destroyed,  many  of  whose  inha- 
bitants were  reduced  to  utter  destitution. 
Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  .£100,000 
were  collected  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
£35,000  was  elsewhere  raised  for  *he  relief 
of  the  affiicted  sufferers. 

In  1844  the  Canadian  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved, and  a  new  one  called,  in  which  the 
views  of  the  governor  geaeral  were  supported 
by  a  small  majority.  The  high  character, 
indomitable  energy,  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose habitually  e\dneed  by  the  representa- 
tive of  the  crown  in  Canada,  enabled  him  to 
effect  much  good  in  training  the  people  for 
the  future  enjoyment  of  free  institutions; 
and  had  his  life  and  powers  been  spared,  he 
would  doubtless  have  assuaged  the  asjjcrity 
which  the  violence  of  party  feeling  had  dif- 
fused over  aU  classes  in  Canada.  But  in 
November,  1845,  he  was  obliged  to  retm'u  to 
England,  the  cancer  on  his  cheek  having  re- 
appeared; and  of  this  dreadfid  disease  he 
soon  after  died,  universally  regretted.  The 
kindness,  the  frank  maidiness,  forbearance, 
and  christian  charity  of  Lord  Metcalfe  were 
as  tully  appreciated  in  Canada  as  they  had 
been  in  Jamaica  and  in  British  India. 

Lord  Stanley  in  the  Canadian  debate  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  13th  June,  1849, 
described  him  as  "  that  wise,  great,  and  good 
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man,  of  wliosc  lii^li  (|iialitics  and  transcpn- 
dcnt  merits  it  would  he  iin|ii)ssil)l('  to  speak 
in  tenna  of  oxafrjcoratod  ])raise."  His  lord- 
sliii)  drew  an  eloquent,  l)iit  most  triitlifid 
pieturc,  when  he  said — "  He  knew  nothinf; 
more  touehiiijr  than  tlie  uniform  patience 
and  fortitude  with  whicli,  in  the  ajxoiiy  of  an 
incurahlc  disease,  in  the  presence  of  death  in 
its  most  h)athsoine  and  a])palling  form,  in 
the  midst  of  tlie  most  vioh'Ut  party  stniu'files, 
surrounded  hy  the  most  distractinjr  vexa- 
tions, and  the  extrcmcst  agony  of  body  and 
mind — nothing  eoukl  he  more  touching  than 
the  self-possession,  the  calmness,  and  tem- 
per with  whieli  he  restrained  the  violence 
which  assailed  the  governor  of  Canada." 

The  then  commaiuler-in-chief  in  British 
North  America,  Lieutenant-general  Earl 
Cathcart,  was  a])pointed  administrator  of  the 
government.  At  this  period  the  Earl  of 
Elgin  and  Kincardine,  then  governor  of 
Jamaica,  was  in  England  on  leave  of  absence. 
Lord  Elgin  had  succeeded  Sir  Charles 
^Ictcalfc  in  May,  1812,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  Jamaica,  and  liis 
conduct  had  given  universal  satisfaction  in 
the  colony,  to  his  sovereign,  and  to  her 
majesty's  government.  His  lordship  had 
inherited  and  imbibed  from  his  father  a  ca- 
pacity for  public  life.  The  late  Earl  of 
Elgin  had  been  chiefly  employed  in  the 
diplomatic  scr^^ce,  and  during  the  evcntfid 
period  at  the  close  of  the  last,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present  ccntiuy,  his  ex- 
ertions as  his  majesty's  representative  with 
the  Sublime  Porte,  at  Constantinople,  were 
effectively  instrumental  in  aiding  the  late 
^laniuis  Wellcsley  in  the  successfiil  issue  of 
his  lordship's  project  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  Egypt  by  the  combined 
armies  fi-om  England  and  from  India.  Lord 
Elgin  was,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations, 
imprisoned  by  Napoleon  for  his  excj-tions; 
which  were  never  requiti-d  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Britain.  The  sacrifice  of  the  Athe- 
nian ^Marbles  to  the  French  emiieror  would 
have  secured  his  fi-cedoni,  hut  his  lordship's 
patriotic  spirit  destined  them  for  liis  owii 
country,  and  would  not  abandon  his  object 
even  for  personal  ficcdom  or  riches.  The 
grant  from  tlic  British  parliament  only  re- 
|)aid  half  his  expenses  in  conveying  them 
from  the  shores  of  Greece,  to  be  cared  for 
and  a])preciated  in  Britain;  but  his  desire 
of  raising  the  standard  of  taste  among  his 
countrymen  was  accomplished.  The  present 
peer  was  born  in  1811,  educated  at  Oxford, 
returned  member  for  Southampton  to  the 


Imperial  Parliament,  where  he  made  an 
effective  speech  on  the  Address,  which  at 
once  marked  him  as  a  statesman,  and 
opened  the  door  of  office  to  him  while  in 
England.  His  accession  to  the  earldom 
removed  him  from  the  House  of  Common.s, 
and  her  majesty's  government  being  anxious 
to  nominate  a  successor  to  Sir  Charles  Met- 
calfe in  the  government  of  Jamaica,  Lord 
Elgin  accepted  the  appointment,  which  lie 
fidfilled  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
sovereign,  and  to  the  Whig  a.s  well  as  Con- 
servative party.  Earl  Grey  subsequently 
stated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  Lord 
Elgin  was  nearly  a  stranger  to  him  when 
he  recommended  his  lordship  to  the  queen 
for  the  government  of  Canada ;  and  during 
the  recent  parliamentaiy  discussions  states- 
men of  all  parties  in  both  houses  united  in 
bearing  testimony  to  the  ability  and  integ- 
rity of  the  governor-general,  the  difficulties 
of  whose  position  arc,  perhaps,  even  greater 
than  those  of  his  predecessors.  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  in  the  debate  of  2()th  of  June,  18^18, 
while  opposing  the  "  Canada  Indemnity 
Bill,"  said,  "  /  believe — and  I  state  it  on  the 
testimony  of  many  persons  who  have  the 
best  means  of  knowledge — Lord  Elgin  to  be 
a  most  honest  and  conscientious  as  well  as 
able  man."  The  Earl  of  Elgin  was  appointed 
Governor-General  of  Canada  1  st  of  October, 
18 16,and  amved  inCanada  in  Januaiy,  181-7. 
The  principal  feature  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Elgin  has  been  the  pass- 
ing of  a  bill  bv  the  legislature  of  Canada  for 
the  indemnification  of  parties  in  the  Lower 
province,  who  had  suffered  by  the  rebellion 
of  lS.37-38.  The  bill  has  occasioned  con- 
siderable excitement  in  Canada,  and  given 
rise  to  much  discussion  in  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament, and  as  the  question  raised  in  Eng- 
land, both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  House  of  Lords,  involves  the  free  exer- 
cise of  what  is  termed  "responsible,"  or, 
more  j)roperly  speaking,  "  constitutional " 
government  in  the  colonics,  it  will  be  desir- 
able to  place  on  record  a  brief  narrative  of 
;  the  principal  circumstances  connected  with 
this  measure,  derived  from  the  documents 
laid  before  Parliament. 

On  the  26th  January,  1838,  Earl  Crosford, 

then    governor-general,    addressed    a   letter 

fi'ora    Quebec   to  Lord    Glenelg,    then  her 

majcstv''s  Secretary  .if  State  for  the  Colonies, 

in  which  he  informed  her  majesty's  govcrn- 

'  ment  that  "  many  loyal  indiriduals  in  Lower 

.  Canada  had  sustained  losses  to  a  greater  or 

I  less  extent,  from  the  rebels  ha^^ng  taken 
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possession  of  and  laid  waste  their  property, 
or  from  the  same  haying  been  destroyed  by 
the  military  operations  necessary  for  putting 
down  the  insurrection ;"  and  the  governor- 
general  inquired  "  whether  any  and  what 
description  of  losses  incurred  fi-om  the  above 
causes  were  to  be  indemnified,  and  in  what 
manner."  A  committee  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  Lower  Canada,  of  ^Icssrs.  Stew- 
art, Pemberton,  Panet,  and  Guesnal,  on  21st 
January,  1838,  having  deliberated  on  the 
subject,  recommended  "  an  advance,  by  way 
of  loan,  to  any  loyal  subject  who  can  show 
satisfactorily  that  the  whole  or  greater  part 
of  his  property  has  been  destroyed,  without 
any  connivance  or  faidt  of  the  applicant,  by 
the  rebels  or  her  majesty's  forces,  during  the 
late  insurrection,  a  sum  not  exceeding  one- 
third  of  the  estimated  loss ;  the  party  giving 
good  security  for  the  repayment  of  the 
amount  so  advanced,  ■nithout  interest,  in 
case  of  the  government  hereafter  deciding 
that  such  losses  are  not  to  be  indemnified  by 
the  public." 

On  the  26th  April,  1838,  an  ordinance 
(1  Vic.  c.  7)  was  passed  by  the  Special  Coun- 
cil of  Lower  Canada,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  beutenant-general  Sir  John  Colborne, 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  commission- 
ers "  to  investigate  the  claims  of  certain  loyal 
inhabitants  of  the  prorince  for  losses  sus- 
tained during  the  late  unnatural  rebellion." 

On  the  6th  :Marcb,  1838,  an  act  (1  Yic. 
c.  13)  was  passed  by  the  legislatui-e  of  Upper 
Canada,  authorizing  the  appointment  of 
commissioners  to  make  a  diligent  and  im- 
partial inquirj'  into  the  amount  of  losses 
sustained  by  "  certain  inhabitants  of  this 
province"  diuing  the  late  imnatural  rebel- 
lion." The  word  "  loyal "  does  not  appear 
in  this  act.  The  commissioners  were  to 
inquire  into  all  matters  and  things  under 
oath,  to  punish  false  swearing,  and  to  fiu-- 
nish  to  the  lieutenant-general  accounts  of 
their  proceedings  in  ^viiting.  The  report  of 
the  commissioners  in  Upper  Canada  gives 
full  details  of  the  property  destroyed  by  the 
rebels  in  Upper  Canada,  and  also  that  de- 
stroyed by  the  American  "  sympathisers," 
or  invaders. 

On  11th  INIay,  1838,  the  legislature  of 
L'pper  Canada  passed  an  act  (c.  68),  author- 
izing the  issue  of  provincial  debentures  to 
the  amount  of  about  .^5,000,  bearing  6  per 
cent,  interest,  and  redeemable  after  20  years, 
to  certain  persons  whose  claims  for  losses 
duiing  the  insurrection  in  Upper  Canada  in 
December,    1837,    had    been    investigated. 


The  House  of  Assembly  also  addi'cssed  the 
queen,  praying  the  reimbursement  of  the 
money  thus  gi-antcd  from  the  imperial  trea- 
suiy.  The  ]\Iarquis  of  Normauby,  as  her 
majestj-'s  Secretaiy  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
on  27th  June,  1839,  informed  Sir  G.  Arthiu', 
lieutenant-governor  of  LIpper  Canada,  that 
he  was  commanded  by  the  queen  to  express 
to  the  Assembly  her  majesty's  regret  that 
she  could  not  hold  out  any  prospect  of  the 
indemnity-money  being  repaid  by  Parlia-  ; 
ment,  the  people  of  England  being  already 
charged  •nith  the  military  defence  of  the 
province. 

In  1839,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Upper  Canada  to  "  ascertain  and  ! 
proride  for  the  payment  of  all  jmt  claims  I 
arising  from  the  late  rebellion  and  invasion 
of  the  prorince."  The  preamble  of  this  Act 
conveyed  a  pledge  that  the  indemnity  should 
ultimately  be  borne  by  the  Imperial  trcasm"y. 

Lord  John  Russell,  as  her  majesty's  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  on  12th 
October,  1839,  decUned  giving  the  assent  of 
the  crown,  stating,  that  even  if  the  principle 
of  the  preamble  were  admitted,  it  woidd  be 
of  no  avail,  unless  vrith  the  previous  sanction 
of  Parliament.  His  lordship,  however,  in- 
formed Sir  George  Aithur,  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  that  if  the  colonial  legislature 
should  pass  a  similar  bill,  free  from  the 
objection  of  pledging  Parliament  for  the 
payment  of  the  indemnity-money,  he  would 
be  ready  to  adrise  the  giring  of  the  royal 
assent. 

In  1840  an  act  was  passed  by  the  United 
Legislature  of  Canada  (8  Yic.  c.  72),  ap- 
propriating €40,000  "  for  the  payment  oi 
all  Just  claims  arising  from  the  late  rebellion 
and  invasion  of  the  province."  Tlie  money 
to  be  collected  and  levied  from  tavern  li- 
cences and  other  duties  in  the  province,  and 
apportioned  by  three  commissioners  on  oath. 
The  royal  assent  was  given  to  this  act,  and 
it  was  promidgated  22nd  October,  1840. 
A  fiu'ther  act  was  passed  28th  July,  1847, 
adding  _€3,613  8s.  9d.  to  the  £40,000 
authorized  by  the  8  Vic.  c.  72.  Nothing 
was  stated  in  the  act  relative  to  loyalty  ; 
the  matters  to  be  investigated  involved 
solely  the  Justness,  or  as  ^fr.  Poulett  Thom- 
son expressed  it,  the  validity  of  the  claims. 

Under  this  act  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Hincks, 
the  receiver-general  of  Canada,  tiiat  many 
persons  who  were  known  to  be  rebels  re- 
ceived payment  for  supplies  rendered  to  the 
military,  or  for  damage  sustained. 

Dm'ing   1838,   and  in  subsequent  yeai's. 
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the  losses  sustained  in  Lower  Canada  by 
the  rebels  and  American  invaders,  was  re- 
peatedly iiiidir  examination  and  diseussion. 
Previous  to  the  arrival  of  INIr.  P.  'J'homsou 
as  •;overnor-<;encral,  X'2 1,000  had  been 
awarded  to  the  sufl'crcrs  by  Sir  J.  Colljome, 
and  Mr.  Thonisou  urged  on  her  majesty's 
govei'nnicnt  that  the  Imperial  Parliament 
shoidd  defray,  at  least,  some  of  these  claims. 

In  18-1")  the  council  of  Lord  Metcalfe 
(then  consisting  of  what  is  termed  the  con- 
servative party  in  Canada)  proposed  that  a 
sj)eeial  fund,  derived  from  tavern  and  niar- 
riajie  licenses,  which  foi'uied  part  of  the 
revenue  of  the  consolidated  fund  in  Canada, 
and  was  more  j)roductive  in  Upper  than 
Lower  Canada,  should  be  surrendered  to 
the  municipal  itcs;  and  that  in  Upper  Canada 
it  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  charged 
■with  the  payment  of  the  rebellion  indem- 
nity losses.  Previous  to  this  proposal  being 
cai'ried  in  the  Canadian  ParUamcnt,  a  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Assembly,  praying  his  excellency 
"to  cause  proper  measures  to  be  adopted, 
in  order  to  ensure  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Lower  Canada  indemnity  for  just  losses  by 
them  sustained  dming  the  rebellion  of  1837 
and  1838." 

The  French  party  in  the  United  Legis- 
lature assented  to  this  act  for  indemnifica- 
tion in  Upper  Canada :  a  proposition  was 
made,  and  confirmed  by  the  above  resolu- 
tion, that  a  similai'  act  shoidd  be  passed 
for  Lower  Canada.  On  the  24th  of  No- 
vember, 1845,  Lord  ^Metcalfe,  the  governor- 
general,  issued  a  commission  to  Messrs. 
Dione,  ]\Ioore,  Jacques,  ^'iger,  Simpson, 
and  Beaudry,  to  inquire  into  the  losses 
sustained  by  her  majesty's  hyai  subjects 
in  Lower  Canada.  On  the  retirement 
of  Lord  [Metcalfe  the  commission  was  re- 
newed on  the  12th  of  December,  1845,  by 
th(!  Earl  of  Cathcart,  as  administrator  of 
the  prorinee,  to  the  same  persons ;  and  the 
commissioners  were  instructed  to  "classify 
carefully  the  cases  of  those  who  may  have 
joined  in  the  said  rebellion,  or  who  may  have 
been  aidinr/  and  abetting  therein,  from  the 
cases  of  those  who  did  not ;  staling  particu- 
lurlij,  but  succinctly,  the  nature  of  the  loss 
sustained  in  each  case,  its  amount  and  char- 
acter, and,  as  fur  as  possible,  its  cause." 

An  investigation  of  this  natui'e  would,  if 
efficiently  performed,  necessarily  enable  the 
go\ernmcnt  to  ascertain  what  were  "just" 
claims,  without  entering  on  the  debatcablc 
gi'ouud  of  what  constituted  treason,  or  who 


were  traitors  or  rebels ;  but  a  difficulty 
arose  in  the  minds  of  the  commissioners  as 
to  their  powers  and  means  of  procuring 
evidence,  and  on  the  27th  of  February  the 
government  decided  that  the  commissioners 
were  to  be  "  guided  by  the  sentences  of  the 
courts  of  law,"  and  that  they  had  no  powers 
to  call  for  persons  or  papers. 

On  tlie  18th  of  April,  18 10,  the  commis- 
sioners reported  to  Lord  Cathcart,  that  they 
recognized  claims  to  the  number  of  2,176, 
and  of  the  value  of  .£2  11,905,  viz.,  personal 
property  .£111,127,  real  property  £'08,961, 
and  damages  not  comprised  in  the  foregoing 
heads  £61,877.  In  the  hitter  was  included 
£9,000  for  interest,  £2,000  for  quartering 
troops,  £30,000  indemnity  for  imprison- 
ment, interruption  of  business  or  trade, 
privation  of  goods  destroyed  or  carried  off, 
and  banishment :  the  remainder  represented 
various  losses,  such  as  account  books,  ti"ade 
efl'eets,  &e.  The  commissioners  were  of 
opinion  that  £100,000  would  be  a  sufficient 
and  fair  equivalent  to  the  losses  sustained; 
and  they  stated,  that  "  the  want  of  power 
to  proceed  to  a  strict  and  regular  investi- 
gation of  the  losses  in  question,  left  them 
no  other  rcsom-ce  than  to  trust  to  the  alle- 
gations of  the  claimants  as  to  the  amount 
and  natiu'e  of  their  losses."  Some  of  the 
claims  the  commissioners  considered  inad- 
missible, and  others  were  evid/"ntly  exor- 
bitant. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1846,  the  United 
Legislature  passed  "an  act  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  certain  rcbelUon  losses  in 
Lower  Canada."  The  act  also  empowered 
the  issuing  of  £9,986  7s.  2d.  in  debentures 
towards  the  payment  of  the  said  indemnity. 

On  Lord  Elgin's  assumption  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Canada  in  January,  1847,  he 
found  the  question  in  the  state  described. 
The  Conservative  administration  by  which 
he  was  suiTouuded,  dissolved  the  House  oi 
Assembly  in  the  hope  of  strengthening  theii' 
position;  but  the  new  Assembly  convened 
under  theii"  auspices,  placed  the  adminis- 
tration in  a  minority,  and  compelled  it  to 
give  place  to  what  would  be  termed  in  Eng- 
land the  '\^'hig  or  Reform  Party.  By  the 
constitutiou  of  Canada  the  governor-general 
is  bound  to  act  only  through  "  responsible  " 
advisers — that  is,  those  who  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  province;  and  the  only 
legitimate  proof  of  that  confidence  is  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Assembly. 

The  Reform  administration  proceeded  to 
eai-ry  out    the  measures  adopted   by   their 
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predecessors  in  office  for  the  indemnificatiou 
of  the  rebellion  losses ;  and,  accordingly,  on 
the  2rth  of  February,  1849,  an  act  was 
introduced,  and  read  without  opposition  in 
the  House  of  Assembly,  "  to  provide  for 
the  indemnification  of  parties  in  Lower 
Canada,  whose  property  was  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  rebeUion  of  1837-38."  the  pre- 
amble recited  the  different  steps  that  had 
been  taken  diu-iug  preceding  years,  and 
authorised  the  issue  of  debentures  to  the 
amount  of  €100,000,  for  the  payment  of 
this  indemnity.  But  as  the  commissionei's 
of  1846  reported  their  inability  to  make  a 
sti-ict  and  regular  inyestigation  of  the  losses 
in  question,  the  preamble  declared — "  it  is 
necessaiy  and  just  that  the  particulars  of 
such  losses,  not  j-et  paid  and  satisfied, 
should  form  the  subject  of  more  minute 
inquiry  under  legislative  authority,  and  that 
the  same,  so  far  only  as  they  may  have 
arisen  from  the  total  or  partial,  unjust, 
unnecessaiy,  or  wanton  destruction  of  the 
dwellings,  buildings,  property,  and  effects  of 
the  said  inhabitants,  and  from  the  seizure, 
taking  or  carrying  away  of  their  property 
and  effects,  should  be  paid  and  satisfied ; 
provided  that  none  of  the  persons  who  have 
been  convicted  of  high  treason,  alleged  to 
haye  been  committed  in  that  part  of  this 
province  formerly  the  province  of  Lower 
Canada,  since  the  first  day  of  November, 
1837,  or  who,  ha-sing  been  charged  with 
high  treason  or  other  offences  of  a  treason- 
able nature,  and  having  been  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  in  the  gaol  of 
Montreal,  submitted  themselves  to  the  luill 
and  pleasure  of  her  majesty,  and  were  there- 
upon transported  to  her  majesty's  Islands  of 
Bermuda,  shall  be  entitled  to  any  indemnity 
for  losses  sustained  dimng  or  after  the  said 
rebellion,  or  in  consequence  thereof." 

This  act,  after  much  discussion,  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Assembly  and  by  the  Le- 
gislative Council.  It  was  opposed  on  the 
ground,  that  rebels  might  obtain  compen- 
sation, which  the  administration  repeatedly 
asserted  was  not  the  intention  of  the  act ; 
and  no  objection  having  been  made  by  her 
majesty's  government  to  the  prc%'ious  act 
for  Upper  Canada,  or  to  any  of  the  pro- 
ceedings adopted  by  Lords  Gosford,  Syden- 
ham, Metcalfe,  and  Cathcart,  the  governor- 
general  deemed  it  his  duty  to  give  his 
assent.  It  was  well  known  that  much 
property  had  been  wantonly  destroyed  in 
the  Lower  province,  and  a  pledge  had  been 
given  by  the  members  of  L^pper  Canada  to 


those  of  Lower  Canada,  previous  to  the 
passing  of  the  indemnity  biU  for  Upper 
Canada,  that  a  similar  act  should  be  adopted 
for  Lower  Canada.  The  money  was  not  to 
come  out  of  the  Imperial  treasury,  but  to  be 
raised  by  the  people,  whose  representatives 
had,  by  a  considerable  majority  (48  to  32) 
enacted  the  law,  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
Legislative  Coimcil,  consisting  of  31  English 
and  15  French  members  nominated  for  life, 
and  independent  of  the  governor  or  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  it  was  clearly  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
representative  of  the  crown  in  Canada  to  do 
that  which  his  sovereign  would  necessarily 
have  done  in  England,  namely,  assent  to  a 
measure  passed  by  majorities  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Had  Lord  Elgin  declined  to  take  this 
com-se,  he  would  have  thrown  the  whole 
colony  into  iiTemediable  confusion ;  the 
disastrous  contest  of  races  would  have 
broken  out  afresh ;  the  constitution  granted 
by  the  Queen  and  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  would  have  been  treated  as  a  nul- 
Uty;  the  declaration  of  our  gracious  sover- 
eign, that  it  was  the  "  anxious  desire  of  her 
majesty  that  her  British  North  American 
subjects  shoidd  enjoy  that  fi-eedom  which 
is  the  birth-right  of  Britons,"  would  have 
been  set  aside;  and  every  other  colony  to 
which  Great  Britain  might  hereafter  grant 
constitutional  government,  might  justly 
doubt  the  permanence  of  a  constitution 
whose  first  principles  were  Uable  to  be 
abrogated  or  altered  according  to  the  fluc- 
tuating state  of  party  feeling,  either  in  the 
colony  or  at  home. 

To  have  dissolved  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment on  the  subject  would  have  been  un- 
just: when  that  parliament  was  convened 
tlie  question  was  before  the  colony,  and  its 
principle  ratified  by  the  Upper  Canada  act ; 
and  to  have  reser\'ed  the  act  for  the  assent 
of  the  queen,  would  have  thrown  on  the 
crown  a  degree  of  responsibility  which  its 
representative  felt  himself  bound  to  incur. 
The  govei'nor-general,  therefore,  wisely,  and 
in  a  spirit  of  justice,  and  also  of  concilation, 
to  all  classes,  gave  his  assent ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  street  riots  in  ilontreal, 
promoted  by  the  opponents  of  the  act,  and 
the  disgi'aceful  proceedings  of  the  mob  in 
burning  the  House  of  Parliament  at  Mon- 
treal, and  thus  destroying  its  magnificent 
libraiy.  Lord  Elgin  patriotically  tendered 
his  resignation  of  the  arduoiis  and  respon- 
sible office,  which  he  filled  with  dignified 
neutrality  between  violent  contending  parr 
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tips,  niul  wliicli,  from  the  commciicoinrnt  of 
Ilia  administration,  liis  lordshi])  declared  it 
liad  been  liis  unremitting  study  to  maintain. 
TIio  queen  and  her  majesty's  fjovernment 
i  immediately  cx])ressed  full  apjiroval  of  the 
I  whole  conduct  of  the  governor-freneral ; 
I  ur-rently  desired  liis  retention  of  the  oflice  he 
had  so  meritoriously  and  judieionsly  filled  ; 
nufl  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House 
of  Lords  ratified  the  decision  of  her  ma- 
jesty's ministers.  The  approbation  of  the 
queen  was  thus  stronj;ly  expressed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  in  the 
ooncludinj;  par:i^raph  of  a  despatch  dated 
18th  of  May,  1819:— "  Rely injr,  therefore, 
upoa  your  devotion  to  the  interests  of  Ca- 
nada, I  feel  assured  that  you  will  not  be 
induced  by  the  unfortunate  oceuiTcnces 
which  have  taken  place,  to  retire  from  the 
liish  office  which  the  queen  has  been  pleased 
to  entrust  to  you,  and  wliich,  from  the  value 
she  puts  vipon  your  past  senices,  it  is  her 
majcstA''s  anxious  -n-ish  that  you  should 
retain."  Sir  Robert  Peel  most  ably  sup- 
ported the  policy  pursued  by  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Earl  Grey.  The  House  of  As- 
sembly in  Canada  voted  an  address  to  the 


I  {jovernor-peneral  by  a  considerable  majority, 
which  was  tantamount  to  an  approval  of  his 
policy;  and  about  3()0  addresses  were  pre- 
sented to  him  from  .Montreal,  Quebec,  and 
various  places  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 
The  violent  lan^ua^e  and  proccedinjjs  of 
the  minority  have  inflicted  much  injury 
'on  Canada;  and  the  inflammatorj'  articles 
|)i-inted  in  the  Montreal  Gazette  of  2.ith 
April,  1819,  and  laid  before  the  Hritish  Par- 
liament in  May,  1849,  cannot  be  palliated. 

Canada  wants  capital  to  cultivate  its  waste 
lands,  to  make  railroads  and  canals,  and  to 
improve  its  valuable  territory.  Capital  can 
only  be  attracted  by  peace,  by  order,  by  an 
union  of  all  classes  cordially  combining  for 
the  welfare  of  their  common  country.  May 
this  recent  agitation  be  the  expiring  contest 
of  the  opposing  races  in  Canada;  the  colo- 
nists, whether  of  English  or  French  descent, 
are  now  all  British  subjects,  and  have  been 
so  for  nearly  a  centuiy  (90  years) — the  queen 
■  and  government  of  Great  Britain  acknow- 
,  ledge  no  distinction,  and  it  is  the  interest,  as 
[it  is  the  policy,  of  England  that  Canada 
should  be  peaceful,  prosperous,  united,  and 
happy. 


CHAPTER  II. 


TOPOGKAPHY,  KIVERS,  LAKES,  TO'OIN'SHIPS,  CHIEF  CITIES,  ETC 


Canada,  under  the  dominion  of  France,  was 
governed  as  one  proAincc,  aiul  after  its  con- 
quest by  the  British,  in  1760,  was  considered 
as  such  until  1791;  when  the  colony  was 
divided  into  two  provinces  l)y  an  order  of  the 
King  in  Council,  \\z. — the  Lower  or  Eastern, 
in  which  the  French  population  resided; 
and  the  Upper  or  Western,  to  which  the  re- 
fugee loyalists  from  the  United  States  and 
emigrants  from  Britain  ehicflv  resorted. 
After  the  rebellion  of  1837,  '38,  '39,  the 
two  provinces  were  reunited,  and  on  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Union  in  18  U),  and 
the  consequent  alterations  in  the  new  Legis- 
lative .\sscmbly,  the  electoral  dinsions  and 
boundaries  of  counties  were  altered.  The 
existing  arrangements  •\vW\  be  shewn  in  the 
chapter  on  Population  ;  in  the  present  chap- 
ter the  geogi'aphical  features  will  be  preserved 
as  better  calculated  to  afford  a  correct  idea 
of  the  physical  featuj-es  of  the  country. 


The  whole  pro\'ince,  exclusive  of  the  adja- 
cent regions  claimed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  may  be  said  to  extend  in  a  S.W. 
direction  from  the  island  of  Anticosti,  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  to  the  S.  extremity  of 
Lake  Erie,  a  distance  of  1000  miles.  From 
Lake  Erie  to  the  N.W.  boundary  of  the 
colony,  in  the  parallel  of  50°  N.,  the  dis- 
tance, as  the  crow  flies,  is  600  miles,  and 
from  Quebec  to  the  N.W.  limits  of  Lake 
Superior,  the  distance  is  nearly  1000  miles. 
The  largest  portion  of  the  pronnce  is  situ- 
ated between  the  parallels  of  45°  to  50°  N. : 
but  the  fine  districts  between  Lakes  Ontario, 
Eric,  and  Huron,  extend  fix)m  45^  to  41° 
30'  N.  in  a  S.W.  dii-ection  for  nearly  40(i 
miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  50  to 
150  miles. 

The  coa.st  of  Labrador  lies  between  the 
pai-allels  of  50°  and  (jif  N.  ;  a  rigorous  cli- 
mate and  sterile  soil  have  prevented  its  colo 
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nization.  The  boundaries  of  the  province 
on  the  N.,  N.E.,  and  N.W.,  have  not  been 
clearly  defined,  and  the  area  has  been 
variously  estimated ;  in  Eastern  or  Lower 
Canada,  exclusive  of  Labrador,  the  river  and 
gulf  of  St.  La^vrence,  and  the  lakes,  the  area 
is  about  210,000  square  Englisli  miles.  Tlie 
gulf  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence  cover  upwards 
of  50,000  square  miles.  The  vast  lakes 
and  numerous  rivers  in  AYestcrn  or  TTppcr 
Canada  render  it  diffieidt  to  give  approxima- 
tive accui'acy  to  the  landed  area. 

The  natural  featm-es  of  Canada  partake 
of  the  most  romantic  sublimities  aud  pic- 
turesque beauties ;  indeed  the  least  imagina- 
tive beholder  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  alternations  of  ranges  of  moTintains, 
magnificent  rivers,  immense  lakes,  boundless 
forests,  extensive  prairies,  and  foaming  ca- 
taracts. 

Beginning  with  the  bold  sea-coast  of  the 
ocean-like  river  St.  Lawi-ence,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  eastern  parts  are  high, 
mountainous,  and  covered  with  forests  on 
both  sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  its  very 
edge;  on  the  northern  side  the  mountains 
run  parallel  with  the  river  to  Quebec,  where 
they  take  a  "W.  and  S.W.  com-se  :  on  the 
southern  side  the  mountainous  range  does 
not  approach  within  60  miles  of  Quebec, 
when  it  quits  the  parallel  of  the  river 
aud  nins  in  a  S.W.  and  S.  direction  into 
the  United  States.  The  mountains  S.  of 
the  St.  La^vi-ence  rise  abruptly  at  Perce,  be 
tweeu  the  Bay  of  Chaleur  aud  the  Bay  of 
Gaspe.  They  follow  the  course  of  the  river 
at  a  greater  distance  from  its  banks  than 
those  on  the  opposite  side,  and  are  connected 
by  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont  with 
the  loftier  ridge  of  the  AUeghanies,  which 
di\idc  the  tributaries  of  the  Atlantic  from 
those  of  the  Ohio.  The  country  situated 
between  the  mountain  ranges  on  either  side 
of  the  river  aud  the  boundary  line  of  East 
Canada  in  45°  north,  forms  the  valley  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  In  order  to  give  a  clear 
view  of  this  vaUey,  it  may  be  well  to  di\ide 
it  into  sections,  and  then  treat  briefly  of  the 
rivers  and  lakes  tliroughout  the  province — 
beginning  with  the  sea-coast. 

I.  North  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence. — 
The  most  northerly  and  easterly  section  of 
the  province  of  Eiistern  Canada,  extending 
from  Ance  au  Sablon  on  the  Labrador  coast  to 
the  Saguenay  river,  lat.  48°  5',  long.  69°  37', 
occupies  a  front  of  650  miles,  of  which  little 
more  is  known  than  the  appearance  of  the 
coast,  as  noted  from  time  to  time  by  fi.sher- 
VOL.  I. 


men  and  hunters.  Bold  mountainous  fea- 
tures generally  characterise  the  coast  line ; 
in  some  places  the  range  recedes  from  the 
sliores  of  the  gulf  and  river  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  extent  of  12  or  15  miles,  lea\ing  a  deep 
swampy  flat  or  moss-bed  nearly  three  feet  in 
depth,  while  in  others  (as  at  Poi'tneuf,  40 
niiles  E.  of  the  Saguenay)  the  shores  are  of 
moderate  elevation,  and  composed  alter- 
nately of  cliffs  of  light-coloured  sand,  and 
tufts  or  clumps  of  evergreens. 

The  country  between  the  two  points  above- 
stated,  is  well  watered  by  numerous  rivers, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Grande 
and  Petite  Bergeronnes,  the  Portneuf,  Mis- 
sisiquinak,  Betsiamites,  Bustard,  Manicou- 
gan,  Ichimanipistic  (or  seven  islands),  St. 
John,  St.  Austins,  and  Esquimaux. 

II.  The  second  geographical  division  of 
the  province  N.  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
is  that  comprised  within  the  mouths  of  the 
Saguenay  and  St.  !Mamice  rivers,  which 
form  the  great  highways  to  the  northern 
territories,  and  ramify  in  various  directions 
with  numerous  lesser  streams  and  lakes. 
The  distance  between  the  Saguenay  and  the 
St.  IMamice  is  about  200  miles.  From 
Quebec  to  the  Saguenay  there  is  a  lofty 
and  clearly  defined  range  of  mountains ; 
from  Cape  Tourment,  the  ridge  is  im- 
broken  (save  where  rivers  find  their  exits 
in  the  St.  Lawrence)  to  15  miles  below 
Saguenay.  Beyond  this  coast  border,  the 
country  is  in  some  places  flat,  in  others 
undidated  by  chains  of  hiUs  of  moderate 
height,  and  well  watered  by  numerous  lakes 
and  rivers;  among  the  latter  are  the  St. 
Charles,  the  Jlontmorenci,  the  Great  River, 
or  St.  Ann's,  the  Riviere  du  Goufire,  Black 
River,  &c. 

The  country  N.  W.  of  Quebec,  between 
that  city  and  the  St.  Maurice,  is  not  so 
strongly  marked  as  on  the  S.  E.  towai-ds  the 
SagTienay ;  the  land  gently  ascends  from 
the  St.  LawTence  banks,  presenting  an  ex- 
tremely picturesque  prospect,  the  effect  of 
the  rich  grouping  of  w  ater,  wood,  and  highly 
cultivated  ground  being  heightened  by  the 
shado\A'}'  forms  of  remote  and  lofty  moun- 
tains. The  rivers  Jacques  Cartier,  Port- 
neuf, St.  iVnn's  and  Batiscan,  with  their 
numerous  tributaries,  tend  also  to  fertilize 
and  adorn  this  delightful  district. 

III.  The  third  territorial  section  N.  of 
St.  La^vrence,  embraces  the  couutry  hing 
between  the  St.  Maurice  river  and  the  jutic- 
tion  of  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence,  where 
West  and  East  Canada  meet.     The  aspect 
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of  the  country  from  5  to  15  miles  from  the 
river's  hank  is  marked  hy  sligiitly  elevated 
tahle  ridj^es,  witli  occasional  abrupt  accli- 
vities and  plains  of  moderate  extent. 

The  islands  of  IMontreal,  Jesus,  and 
Perrot,  situate  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
come  within  this  section.  Montreal,  the 
largest  of  the  three,  is  of  a  triangular  shape, 
32  miles  long  by  10  broad,  lying  at  the  con- 
flueuce  of  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence,  and 
separated  on  the  N.W.  from  isle  Jesus,  by 
the  riviere  dcs  Prairies.  Montreal  exhibits 
a  surface  nearly  level,  with  the  exception  of 
a  mountain  (Cotcau  St.  Pierre)  and  one  or 
two  hiUs  of  slight  elevation,  from  wliieli  flow 
numerous  streams  and  rivulets.  The  island 
is  richly  cultivated  and  tastefully  adorned. 
Isle  Jesus,  N.W.  of  Montreal,  21  miles  long 
by  6  broad,  is  everywhere  level,  fertile,  and 
admirably  tilled;  off  its  S.W.  end  is  isle 
Bizard,  about  4  miles  in  length  and  nearly 
oval,  well  cleared  and  tenanted.  Isle  Per- 
rot lies  off  the  S.W.  end  of  IMontreal,  7 
miles  long  by  3  broad;  level,  sandy,  and  not 
well  cleared ;  the  small  islets  de  la  Paix  are 
annexed  to  the  seigniory  of  Isle  Perrot,  and 
serve  for  pasturage. 

Little  is  known  of  the  interior  of  that 
portion  of  the  produce  which  is  bounded  by 
the  Ottawa  or  Grand  River;  so  far  as  it  has 
been  explored,  it  is  not  distingiu.shcd  by  the 
boldness  «hich  characterises  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  Lower  Canada ;  now  and  then  small 
ridges  and  extensive  plains  are  met  with, 
receding  from  the  bed  of  the  Ottawa,  whose 
m;u'giu  is  an  alluvial  flat,  flooded  often  by 
the  spring  freshes  and  autumnal  rains,  to 
the  extent  of  a  mile  from  the  river's  bed. 
The  Bytown  tract,  extending  200  miles  up 
,  the  Ottawa,  to  the  Upper  Allumcttes  lake 
is  in  general  level  or  gently  sloping,  and  is 
traversed  by  several  tributaries  of  the  Ot- 
tawa, towards  which  it  gradually  declines. 

IV.    SOUTU  SIDE  OF  THE  St.  LaWUENCE. 

We  now  tuj-n  to  the  I'cgiou  on  the  south 
of  the  St.  LawTcnee,  beginning  as  before  at 
the  sea  coast — on  which  the  extensive  county 
and  district  of  Gaspe  is  situate.  This  large 
tract  of  territory  which  extends  90  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  has  a  sea  coast  of 
380  miles,  with  a  range  of  mountains  skirting 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  N.,  and  another 
at  no  remote  distance  from  the  shores  of 
Kistigouchc  river  and  Bay  of  Chaleur; — 
between  these  ridges  is  an  elevated  and  bro- 
ken valley,  occasionally  intersected  by  deep 
ravines.  The  district  is  well  wooded,  and 
watered  by  numerous  rivers  and  lakes ;  the 


soil  rich,  and  yielding  abundant  crops  wlicu 
tilled.     "The  sea-beach   is  low  (with  the  ex-  i 
ception  of  the  lofty  and  perpendicular  cliffs  • 
of  C^ape  Gasjje)  and  is  frecpiently  used  as  the 
highway  of  the  territory;  Ijchind  it,  the  land 
rises  in  high,  round,  and  well  wooded  hills. 
The   chief  rivers  are   the   Ristigouehe,  into 
which  fall  the  Pscudy,  Gouminitz,  (juadarn- 
gonichoue,  Mistoue,   and   Matapediac;    the  I 
Grand  and  Little  Nouvelle,  (jrand  and  Lit-  I 
tie  Cascapediac,  Caplin,   Bonavcuture,  East  ' 
Nouvelle,  and  Port  Daniel,  which  discharge 
themselves  into  the  Bay  of  Chaleur  ; — Grand 
and  Little  Pabos,  Grand  and  Little  River,  and  j 
Mai  Bay  River,  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence : — the  river  St.  John,  and  north-  I 
east  and  south-west  branches,  fall  into  Gaspe 
Bay.     There  are  also  many  lakes. 

V.  The  countiT  comprised  between  the 
W.  boundary  of  Gaspe,  and  the  E.  of  the 
Chaudiere  river,  fronts  the  St.  Lawrence 
river  to  the  N.W.  for  250  miles,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  S.E.  by  the  high  lands 
dividing  the  British  territories  from  those  of 
the  United  States.  These  high  lands  are  02 
miles  from  the  St.  Lawrence  at  their  nearest 
point,  but  on  approaching  the  Chaudiere 
river,  they  diverge  southwardly.  The  physi- 
cal aspect  of  this  district,  is  not  so  moun- 
tainous as  the  opposite  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence;  it  may  more  properly  be  charac- 
terised as  a  hilly  region,  abounding  in  exten- 
sive vallies.  The  immediate  border  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  flat,  soon  however  rising  in 
irrcgidar  ridges,  and  attaining  considerable 
height,  and  forming  an  extent  of  table-land; 
which,  at  the  distance  of  15  to  20  miles  from 
the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  gently  de- 
scends towards  the  river  St.  John,  iieyond 
which  it  again  reascends,  acquiring  a 
greater  degree  of  altitude  towai<ls  the 
sources  of  the  jUlegash,  and  finally  nu-rging 
in  the  Connecticut  r;inge  of  mountains. 

\1.  The  last  section  of  Lower  Canada,  S. 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  the  exceedingly 
valuable  tract  W.  of  the  river  Chaudiere 
fronting  the  St.  Lawreaice,  and  having  in  its 
rear  the  high  lands  of  Counecticut,  and  the 
pai-allel  of  45°  of  N.  lat.,  which  consti- 
tutes the  S.  and  S.E.  boundary  of  Eitstem 
Canada,  where  the  latter  is  divided  from  the 
American  States  of  New  Hampshire,  ^'e^- 
mont,  and  New  York.  The  physical  aspect 
greatly  vai-ies  throughout  this  extensi\e  sec- 
tion; at  the  mouth  of  the  Chaudiere  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  still  retain  the 
boldness  for  which  they  are  remarkable  at 
Quebec    and    Point    Levi,    but   proceeding 
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westward,  they  gradually  subside  to  a  mode- 
rate elevation,  till  they  sink  into  the  flats  of 
Bale  du  Febre,  and  form  the  marshy  shore 
of  Lfike    St.   Peter,  the  remainder    of  the 
country  being  a  richly  luxuriant  plain.    Pro- 
cecdirig  from  Lake  St.  Peter  towards  Mon- 
treal, the  majestic  grandeur  of  the  country 
about  Quebec  contrasts  with  the  picturesque 
champagne  beauties  of  Richelieu,  Vercheres, 
Chambly,  and  La  Prairie  districts.     In  the 
former  especially,  the  eye  of  the  spectator  is 
delighted  with  a  succession  of  fertile  fields, 
luxuriant   meadows,  flourishing  settlements, 
neat  homesteads,  gay  tillages,  and  even  de- 
lightful villas,   adorning    the    banks  of  the 
Richelieu,  the  Yamaska,  and  the   St.  Law- 
rence, whilst  in  the  distance  are  seen  the 
towering   mountain   tops    of    Romille    and 
Chambly,  Rougemont,  Mount  Johnson,  and 
Boucherrille.     As  the  country  recedes  from 
the  St.  LawTcnce  banks  to  the  E.  and  S.E., 
it  gradually  swells  into  ridges,  becomes  pro- 
gressively more  hilly,  and  finally  assumes  a 
mountainous  character  towards  lakes  Mem- 
phramagog  and  St.  Francis,  beyond  which  it 
continues  to  preserve  more  or  less  a  similar 
aspect,  to  the  borders  of  the  Chaudierc,  and 
the   height   of    land    at    the    Connecticut's 
sources.     Colonel  Bouchette,  the  siu'veyor- 
genei'al  of  Lower  Canada,  to  whose  valuable 
observations  I  am  so  much  indebted  in  this 
volume,  is  of  opinion  that  the  range  of  hills 
traversing   Bolton,  Orford,  &c.,  are   a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Green   Mountains,   which 
form  a  conspicuous  ridge  running  from   S. 
to  W.  through  the  State  of  Vermont.     i\Ir. 
W.  E.  Logan,  the  provincial  geologist,  says, 
"  that  between  Montreal  and    Quebec    the 
valley  of  the   St.   Lawrence   has  a  general 
N.E.  com-se,  and  presents  a  flat  surface  on 
each  bank  of  the  river.     This  plain  extends 
from  12  to  20  miles  in  breadth  on  the  N.W. 
side   of  the  river,  to  the  flank  of  a  wide- 
spread, hilly,  but  not  very  elevated  country. 
On  the  S.E.  side  of  the  river  the  plains  are 
30  to  40  miles  ^ride,  and  with  the  interven- 
tion of  a  few  moderate  uudidations,  reach 
the  foot  of  a  range  called  the  Green  INIoun- 
tains     of  Vermont,    which,   after    entering 
Canada,  decline  in  height;  but  a  few  isolated 
peaks  are  4000  feet  above  the  sea.     A  con- 
tinuous mountain-belt  bounds  the  S.E.  side, 
])resenting    a     gently    undulating    surface. 
These  ranges  of  mountain    and  valley   are 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence."     Several    isolated    mountains    rise 
from   the  valleys  or  plains  of  Yamaska  and 
Chambly,   and  give   a  romantic  interest  to 


the  scenery,  the  beauty  of  which  is  increased 
by  numerous  rivers,  lakes,  and  rivulets 
winding  in  every  direction.  The  chief  rivers 
arc  the  Chaudiere,  which  forms  the  eastern 
boundary,  the  Be9ancour,  Nicolet  (two 
branches),  St.  Francis,  Yamaska,  Richelieu 
(or  Chambly),  Chateauguay  and  Salmon:  all 
but  the  three  last  having  their  source  within 
the  province.  The  chief  lakes  are  the  Mem- 
phramagog,  of  which  part  belongs  to  Canada, 
and  part  to  the  Lhiited  States;  Scaswani- 
nipus,  Tomefobi,  St.  Francis,  Nicolet,  Pitt, 
William,  Trout,  and  many  others  of  less 
importance. 

Dr.  Thomas  Rolfe,  who  has  laboured 
strenuously  in  behalf  of  Canada,  remarks, 
that  "  from  100  miles  below  Quebec  to  100 
miles  above  Montreal,  on  both  sides  of  the 
St.  LawTcnce,  there  is  a  most  beautiful 
country,  not  only  cleared,  cultivated,  and 
thickly  settled,  but  actually  adorned  wdth  a 
continuous  line  of  rillages  on  either  bank. 
There  is  not  a  point  from  vihich  the  spire  of 
a  spacious  and  elegant  parish  cluu'ch  does 
not  greet  the  eye,  and  frequently  there  are 
many  to  be  seen  in  the  same  view.  The 
eastern  portion  of  Canada,  and  probably  the 
eastern  townsliips,  contain  the  greatest 
variety  of  beautiful  scenery;  mountain,  rock, 
hill,  dide,  plain,  forest,  water-fall,  lake,  and 
river." 

Haring  thus  briefly  shown  the  geogra- 
phical dirisions  of  East  Canada,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  the  exaniination  of  the  great  artery 
which  passes  through  both  divisions  of  the 
province,  and  the  islands  and  districts  adja- 
cent, beginning  with  the 

Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  receives 
the  waters  of  the  numerous  lakes  and  rivers 
of  the  Canadian  portion  of  the  American 
continent,  and  is  formed  by  the  western 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  the  eastern  shores 
of  Labrador,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick,  part  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  island  of  Cape  Breton;  and 
communicates  with  the  Atlantic  by  three 
different  channels;  namely,  by  the  Gut  of 
Canso  (a  narrow  passage  diriding  Cape  Bre- 
ton from  Nova  Scotia),  by  a  considerably 
wider  channel  between  Cape  North,  in  Cape 
Breton  isle,  and  Cape  Ray,  in  Newfound- 
land ;  and  by  the  narrow  straits  of  Belle-isle, 
which  separate  the  coast  of  Labrador  from 
Neivfoundland.  The  distance  from  Cape 
Rosier,  Gaspe  Bay,  lat.  48°  50'  41",  loug. 
64°  15'  24",  to  Cape  Rav,  in  Newfoundland, 
lat.  47°  36'  49",  long.  59°  21',  is  79  leagues ; 
and  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Labrador  the  dis- 
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taiicc  is  106  Icaffiics.  There  arc  several 
islands  in  the  Gulf — the  one  most  daiifjerous 
to  navifrators,  from  its  position,  the  steep- 
ness of  its  shores,  and  the  dense  fogs  fre- 
quent on  this  coast,  is  in  the  principal 
entrance,  between  Newfoundland  and  Cape 
Breton,  in  lat.  l?"  12'  38",  long.  60°  11' 21", 
compass  variation,  23°  45'  W.  Tlie  isle  is 
named  St.  Paul's,  and  is  small  and  barren. 
On  the  S.  side  of  the  bay  is  Prince  Ixlward's 
or  St.  John's  island,  which  extends  in  a 
crescent-like  form  123  miles,  but  is  at  its 
naiTOwcst  part  only  12  mUes  across.  To  the 
northward  are  the  small  Magdalen  islands, 
11  in  number,  between  the  parallels  of  47° 
.50'  and  47°  38'  N.  lat.,  and  01°  27'  and  62° 
W.  long.,  which  were  gi'antcd  to  Sir  Isaac 
Coffin  as  a  reward  for  his  naval  sendees. 
Five  or  six  of  them  are  inhabited  by  French 
Canadian,  and  English  and  Irish  settlers, 
altogether  numbering  1000,  who  carry  on  a 
profitable  fishery.  ^lagdalen  isle,  the  largest, 
is  17  leagues  in  length,  but  veiy  narrow, 
being  in  some  places  not  more  than  a  mile 
wide.  North  of  the  Magdalens  is  Brion's 
island,  and  beyond  this  are  the  Bird  isles  or 
rocks  ;  the  most  northerly  portion  being  in 
lat.  47°  50'  28",  long.  61°  12'  53". 

The  river  St.  La^vi'enee,  fi-om  the  mag- 
nificent basin  of  Lake  Superior  in  East 
Canada,  has  a  coui'se  to  the  sea  of  nearly 
3,000  miles,  and  a  varying  breadth  of  from 
1  to  90  miles.  Including  the  lakes  Ontario, 
Erie,  and  Huron,  through  which  it  passes, 
it  is  narigable  for  ships  of  a  large  class  very 
neai-ly  2,000  miles,  and  the  remainder  of 
its  course  for  barges,  battcaux,  and  vessels 
di'afling  little  water,  of  from  10  to  15  and 
even  60  tons  biu-then.  The  remotest  spring 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  if  we  consider  the 
Canadian  lakes  as  merely  extensive  widen- 
ings  of  it,  is  the  stream  called  St.  Lc'ois  in 
lat  48°  30'  N.,  long,  about  93°  W.,  fi-oni 
which  its  general  direction  thi'ough  lakes 
Superior  and  Huron  is  S.E.  to  Lake  Erie — 
nearly  due  E.  fi-om  that  lake,  and  then  N.E. 
to  the  Gulf  of  St.  LawTcnce.  It  receives 
in  its  majestic  course  most  of  the  rivers  that 
have  their  sources  in  the  extensive  range 
of  mountains  called  the  Land's  Height ; 
and  also  those  intersecting  tlie  ridge  which 
commences  on  its  south  bank,  and  runs 
nearly  south-west  to  Lake  Champlain.  From 
the  sea  to  Montreal,  this  superb  river  is 
called  the  St.  La\n'ence,  from  thence  to 
Kingston  in  Upper  Canada,  the  Cataraqui 
or  Iroquois ;  between  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Erie,  the  Niagara ;  between  lakes  Erie  and 


St.  Clair  the  Detroit ;  between  lakes  St. 
Clair  and  Huron  the  St.  Clair;  and  between 
lakes  Huron  and  Superior  the  distance  ia 
called  the  Nan-ows,  or  Falls  of  St.  Mary. 
The  St.  Lawrence  discharges  into  the  ocean 
annually  about  4,277,880  million  of  tons  of 
fresh  water,  of  which  2,112,120  million  of 
tons  may  be  reckoned  melted  snow ;  the 
quantity  discharged  before  the  thaw  comes 
on,  being  4,512  million  of  tons  per  day 
for  240  days,  and  the  quantity  after  the 
thaw  begins,  being  25,560  million  per  day 
for  125  days,  the  depths  and  velocity  when 
in  and  out  of  flood  duly  considered :  hence 
a  ton  of  water  being  nearly  equal  to  55 
cubic  yfirds  of  pure  snow,  the  St.  Lawrence 
frees  a  country  of  more  than  2,fXX)  miles 
square,  covered  to  the  depth  of  three  feet. 
According  to  Mr.  M'Taggart,  the  solid 
contents  in  cubic  feet  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
embracing  lakes  Superior,  Huron,  ^lichi- 
gan,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  is  estimated  at 
1,547,792,360,000  cubic  feet,  and  the  super- 
ficial area  being  72,930  square  miles,  the 
water  therein  would  form  a  cul)ic  column  of 
neai-ly  22  miles  on  each  side !  The  em- 
bouclie  of  this  noble  river  is  in  that  part  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  LawTcnce  where  the  island 
of  Anticosti  divides  the  mouth  of  the  river 
into  two  branches. 

This  island,  130  miles  long  and  30  broad, 
has  neither  bay  nor  harbour  capable  of 
aflbrding  efficient  shelter  for  shipping  in 
bad  weather.  Tlie  aspect  is  generally  low, 
but  on  the  north  of  the  island  the  shore  is 
more  elevated,  and  three  lofty  mountain 
peaks,  with  high  table  land,  relieve  the 
monotonous  appearance  of  so  large  an  ex- 
tent of  flat  country.  Tlie  rivers  are  of  no 
gi'cat  magnitude,  and  too  little  is  known  of 
the  soil  and  nature  of  the  interior  to  permit 
a  decided  opinion  being  formed  on  its  qual- 
ity ;  from  the  position  of  the  island  it  may 
be  supposed  to  be  alluvial :  it  is  as  yet  unin- 
habited, but  as  land  becomes  more  valuable, 
will  doubtless  be  colonized. 

In  1828  the  crew  of  the  Granicus  were 
shipwrecked  on  this  island,  and  unable  to 
obtain  any  sustenance  on  its  luicultivated 
shores,  they  were  driven  by  the  fearful 
crariiigs  of  liunger  to  cannabalism,  and  the 
last  wretched  being  is  supposed  to  have 
perished  for  want  of  any  more  of  his  unfor- 
tunate companions  to  prey  on.  The  bones 
and  mangled  remains  of  the  slain,  were 
found  scattered  about  on  the  wild  coast  of 
Anticosti,  as  if  a  struggle  had  taken  place 
in  the  last  extremity. 
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Two  light-houses  have  been  erected  on 
the  island,  one  at  the  east  point,  the  other 
at  the  south-west.  The  ship-channel  be- 
tween Anticosti  and  the  main  land  of  East 
Canada  is  about  40  miles  broad. 

On  passing  this  island,  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence expands  to  a  breadth  of  90  miles; 
and  in  mid-channel  both  coasts  are  visible, 
the  mountains  on  the  north  shore  having 
their  snow  capt  crests  elevated  to  a  vast 
height,  and  appearing  more  continuous  in 
their  outline  than  the  Pyrenean  range. 

At  the  Bay  of  Seven  Islands,  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  high  and  rugged 
islands  which  lie  at  its  entrance,  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  70  miles  broad.  There  is  deep 
water  close  to  the  islands,  which  appear  to 
rise  abruptly  out  of  the  sea ;  the  centre  of 
the  bay  forms  a  large  basin,  with  a  depth  of 
from  10  to  50  fathoms ;  at  its  head,  the 
land  appears  to  sink  low  in  the  horizon, 
while  that  on  each  side  is  high  and  rugged. 
From  Seven  Islands  Bay  to  Poiute  aux 
Peres,  there  is  little  to  attract  attention, 
except  two  veiy  extraordinary  mountains, 
close  to  each  other,  called  the  Paps  of  Ma- 
tane,  nearly  opposite  to  which  is  the  bold 
and  lofty  promontory  of  j\Iont  Pelee,  where 
the  river  is  Httle  more  than  25  miles  wide. 
After  passing  Isle  St.  Barnabe,  the  voyager 
amves  at  Bic  island  (153  miles  from  Que- 
bec), which  is  three  miles  in  length,  and 
nearly  one  in  breadth.  Good  anchorage  is 
found  here.  The  adjoining  seigniory  of  Bic 
on  the  main  land  is  mountainous,  and  very 
uneven. 

Proceeding  onwards,  several  beautifid 
groups  of  islands  are  passed  in  succession, 
viz.,  Green  island.  Red  island.  Hare  island, 
Kamom-aska  island,  the  Pilgiims,  Brandj' 
Pots,  and  a  variety  of  others,  all  wooded, 
and  some  of  them  inhabited  and  cultivated. 
The  Brandy  Pots  cluster  is  about  103  miles 
from  Quebec.  Opposite  Green  island,  on  the 
north  shore,  is  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay 
river.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  here  20  miles 
wide,  ^ith  an  average  depth  of  12  fathoms; 
and  the  ^illage  of  Kamouraska  in  the  county 
and  seignioiy  of  the  same  name,  is  a  fa- 
\ourite  watering  place  of  the  Canadians. 
The  mountains  on  both  sides  ai'e  very  lofty, 
often  terminating  in  capes  or  bold  head- 
lands, and  producing  an  imposing  effect ;  in 
general,  and  especially  on  the  south  side, 
a  low,  level,  and  cultivated  tract  of  laud, 
of  various  breadth,  inten-enes  between  the 
river  and  the  mountain  range,  and  the  de- 
licious verdiu-c  of  its  corn  fields  contrasts 


finely  ■with  the  sombre  hue  of  the  pine 
forests  in  the  elevated  and  over-shadowing 
back  ground.  The  cultivated  Isle  aux 
Coudi-cs  next  meets  the  eye,  and  is  followed 
by  a  delightful  prospect  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Bay  of  St.  Paul,  enclosed  within  au 
amphitheatre  of  high  hills. 

The  Isle  aux  Coudres  is  5  miles  in  length 
and    15   in    circumference,    and    is    distant 
about  2  miles  from  the  north  shore  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  river,  and  nearly  opposite  the 
Bay  of  St.  Paul :  compared  mth  the  neigh- 
bouring laud  it  is  low,  but  becomes  more 
elevated  towards  the  centre.     The  shore   in 
a  few  places  rises  abruptly  from  the  water, 
and   is   thickly    covered   with    slu-ubs    and 
creeping  plants ;  in  general,  however,  it  is 
of  easy  ascent,    and   rendered   pictm-esque 
by  the  numerous  farms  on  it.     The  island 
wT!s  granted  in  1687  to  the  ecclesiastics  of 
the  seminary  of  Quebec,  to  whom  it  still 
belongs.     Although  the  breadth  of  the  river 
is  13    miles,   the  navigation    here    becomes 
difiicult,   owing    to    the    narrowness  of  the 
main  sliip-channel  called  the  Traverse,  which 
is  contracted  to  1,320  yards,  by  the  Isle  aux 
Coudres,  the  shoal  of  St.  Roch,  and  English 
bank.     There   are  two  other  channels,  but 
the  rapidity  of  the  cui-reut  is  much  gi-eater 
in   them    than    in   the    Ti'averse,    and    the 
holding-ground  bad;  notwithstanding,  with 
a  good  pUot  and  a  favoui'able  ^iud,  there  is 
little  or  no  risk.     WTiere  the  river  du  Sud 
forms  a  large  basin,  and  disembogues  into 
the  St.  Lavn-ence,  the  latter  is  11  miles  in 
breadth,  and  the  coimtry  assumes  a  charm- 
ing   aspect  ;     the    succession    of    villages, 
churches,    telegraph    stations,    and     farm- 
houses, all  painted  white,  produce  a  dazzling 
contrast  to  the  dai'k  woods  wliicli  clothe  the 
rising  grounds  in  the  distance  to  their  very 
summits,  and  present  a  landscape  of  varied 
beauty.      Before  arriving  at  the  island  of 
Orleans  (four  miles  north-east  of  Qu.ebec), 
Goose  and  Crane  islands,  and  many  smaller 
ones    (almost    all    inhabited),    are    passed. 
Orleans,  or  Isle  St.  Lam-ent,  19  miles  long, 
five   and  a  half  broad,   and  comprising  an 
area  of  about  69  square  miles,  divides  the 
river  into  two  channels.    The  shores  dechne 
gi-adually  to  the  beach,  but  the  land  rises 
considerably  towards  the  western  extremity 
of  the  isle,  which  is  richly  tilled  by  a  popu- 
lation numbering  5,000,  who  derive  much 
advantage  from  the  sale  of  their  horticul- 
tm-al  and  agricultural  products  in  the  neigh- 
bouiing   markets   of  Quebec.      The   south 
channel  is  always  used  by  ships ;  the  main- 
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land  ojiposito  is  lofty,  and  in  some  places 
moniitiiinons,  })ut  so  well  cultivated  that  a 
large  tract  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Siul,  which 
flows  tliroufih  a  picturesque,  extensive,  fer- 
tile, and  thickly  settled  country,  has  long 
been  familiarly  called  the  granary  of  the 
province. 

The  country  below  and  above  Quebec  for 
some  distance  presents  scenery  whose  beauty 
is  unotiuallcd  in  America,  and  probably  in 
tlie  world.  From  tlie  eminence  over  which 
the  post-road  passes,  or  in  sailing  up  the  St. 
Lawrence,  there  arc  frequent  prospects  of 
immense  extent  and  variety,  consisting  of 
lofty  mountains,  ^^^dc  valleys,  bold  head- 
lands, luxuriant  forests,  cultivated  fields, 
pretty  villages  and  settlements,  some  of 
them  stretching  up  along  the  mountains: — 
fertile  islands,  with  neat  white  cottages,  I'ich 
pastures  and  well-tended  flocks; — rocky 
islets,  and  tributary  rivers,  some  rolling  over 
precipices,  and  one  of  them,  the  Saguenay, 
like  an  inland  mountain-lake,  bursting 
through  a  pei-pendicular  chasm  in  the  gra- 
nitic chain ;  while  on  the  bosom  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  with  a  breadth  varjang  from  10 
to  20  miles,  ships,  brigs,  and  schooners, 
either  under  sail  or  at  anchor,  with  innum- 
erable pilot-boats  and  river  craft,  in  active 
motion,  charm  the  eye  of  the  immigrant  or 
traveller. 

The  scenei-y,  on  approaching  Quebec,  is 
truly  magnificent;  on  the  left,  point  Levi, 
with  its  romantic  ehm'ch  and  cottages ;  on 
the  right,  the  western  part  of  Orleans  isle, 
which  closely  resembles  our  own  sweet 
Devonshire  coast ;  beyond,  the  lofty  main- 
land opens  to  view,  and  the  spectator's 
attention  is  riveted  by  the  magnificent  falls 
of  ]\Iontmorenci,  a  river  as  large  as  the 
Thames  at  Richmond,  which  precipitates 
its  vast  volume  of  constantly  flo^^^ng  waters 
over  a  pei-pendicidar  precipice  240  feet  in 
height :  the  eye  then  runs  along  miles  of 
richly  cultivated  country,  tenninating  in 
a  ridge  of  mountains,  with  the  city  and 
battlements  of  Quebec,  rising  in  the  form  of 
an  amphitheatre,  cresting,  as  it  were,  the 
ridge  of  Cape  Diamond,  and  majestically 
towering  above  tlie  surrounding  country,  as 
if  destined  to  be  the  capital  of  an  empire. 

Etjnnologists  have  exercised  their  inge- 
nuity in  tracing  the  origin  of  the  word 
Quebec :  some  suppose  it  an  Indian  word 
signifying  a  strait :  others  are  of  opinion 
that  it  arose  from  the  Normans  exclaiming 
^vhcn  they  first  beheld  the  loftv  promontory 
— "  Quel-Bee !" — It  is  even    said  that  the 


city  owes  its  name  to  a  place  on  the  Seine, 
called  Cuudehec, — but  Hawkins  in  his  "  Pic- 
ture of  Quebec,"  states  the  word  to  be  of 
Norman  origin,  and  gives  an  engraving  of  a 
seal  belonging  to  William  de  la  Pole,  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  dated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V., 
A.D.  1 1-20.  The  legend  or  motto  runs  thiLs: 
"  Sirjillum  IVillklmi  de  la  Pole,  Comitis  Suf- 
folchue,  Domini  de  Hamhiir(j  el  de  Quebec." 
Suffolk  was  impeached  by  the  Commons  of 
England  in  li.'jO,  and  one  of  the  charges 
against  him  was  his  unbounded  influence  in 
Normandy,  where  he  lived  and  ruled  like 
an  independent  prince ;  it  is  not  therefore 
improbable  that  he  enjoyed  the  French 
title  of  Count  of  Quebec  in  addition  to  his 
English  honours. 

Quebec  Citadel  is  situated  upon  the  N.E. 
extremity  of  a  rooky  ridge  or  promon- 
toiy,  called  Cape  Diamond,  350  feet  above 
the  St.  Lawrence.  The  cape  extends  into 
the  St.  Lawrence  towards  point  Levi  on  the 
opposite  or  right  bank  of  the  river,  which  is 
at  this  spot  less  than  a  mile  in  width. 

The  citadel  (see  Map,  East  Canada)  is  built 
on  the  peak  of  the  promontory.  About  40 
acres  are  covered  ■o'ith  the  works,  which  are 
carried  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  About 
100  feet  below  the  cliff  on  which  the  citadel 
is  built  is  the  elevated  plain  on  which  the 
city  of  Quebec  stands,  and  this  within  a  cir- 
cuit of  3  miles  is  enclosed  with  strong  forti- 
fications connected  with  the  commanding 
citadel.  From  the  city  there  is  a  rapid 
descent  of  200  feet  to  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, and  within  the  naiTow  limits  of  the 
base  of  this  precipice  and  the  river,  the 
lower  town  of  Quebec  is  situated,  opposite 
and  contiguous  to  the  shipping,  where  the 
merchants  and  traders  carry  on  their  useful 
piu'suits.  The  N.  side  of  the  promontory 
has  apparently  been  chosen  as  the  site  of 
the  town,  from  its  slope  being  more  gradual 
than  that  on  the  southward,  which  is  preci- 
pitous. To  the  N.  the  gromid  declines 
gently  until  within  100  feet  of  the  St.  Charles 
valley,  when  it  becomes  precipitous.  The  St. 
Lawi'ence  flows  to  the  southward  of  the  city, 
where  it  is  only  1314  yards  wide,  washes 
the  base  of  the  steep  promontory  of  Cape 
Diamond,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the 
small  river  St.  Charles,  which  flows  to  the 
N.  of  the  city,  their  junction  being  in  front 
of  the  town,  wlicre  they  expand  into  a  con- 
siderable basin  of  3|  miles  long,  ^vith  a  depth 
of  1 8  to  28  fathoms,  forming  the  harbour  of 
Quebec.  The  distance  from  one  river  to 
another  across  the  ridge  is  rather  more  than 
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a  mile.  Ou  sailing  up  the  river,  nothing  of 
the  city  is  seen  until  the  spectator  is  neariy 
in  a  line  between  the  W.  point  of  Orleans 
isle  and  Point  Le\'i,  when  there  suddenly 
bursts  upon  the  view  an  abrupt  promontory 
350  feet  high,  crowned  with  an  impregnable 
citadel  (the  Gibraltar  of  the  New  World), 
surrounded  by  strong  battlements,  on  which 
the  British  banners  proudly  wave ;  cathe- 
drals and  churches,  warehouses,  a  fleet  of 
ships  at  Wolf's  Cove,  and  others  at  the 
wharfs  ;  steamers  plying  in  every  direction  ; 
boats  of  every  shape ;  ships  on  the  stocks, 
or  launching ;  the  waters  of  the  majestic 
cataract  of  Montmoreuci  iiishing  iuto  the 
St.  Lawrence  over  the  projecting  ledge ;  the 
chxirches,  houses,  fields,  and  woods  of  Beau- 
port  and  Charlesbourg,  with  mountains  in 
the  distance ;  the  high  grounds,  spire,  &c. 
of  St.  Joseph  ;  some  Indian  wigwams  and 
canoes  near  Point  Levi,  and  vast  rafts  or 
masses  of  timber  descending  the  noble  river 
from  the  forests  on  the  Ottawa. 

Tlie  city,  as  before  observed,  is  nominally 
divided  into  two  parts,  called  the  Upper  and 
Lower  towns;  the  latter  being  buOt  at  the 
base  of  the  promontory,  level  with  high 
water,  where  the  rock  has  been  removed  to 
make  room  for  the  houses,  which  are  gener- 
ally constructed  in  the  old  style,  of  stone, 
two  or  three  stories  high.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  iU  ventilated.  From  the  Lower 
to  the  Upper  town  there  is  a  winding  street 
(Mountain-street),  extremely  steep,  which  is 
commanded  by  judiciously  planted  cannon, 
and  terminates  at  an  elevation  of  300  feet 
above  the  river,  at  the  city  walls,  or  "  Break 
Neck  Stairs,"  where  the  Upper  town  com- 
mences, extending  its  Hmits  considerably  to 
the  westward,  along  the  slope  of  the  ridge, 
and  up  the  promontory  towards  the  Cape, 
to  within  50  or  60  yards  of  its  summit.  The 
aspect  is  N.,  and  it  is  on  the  whole  well 
ventilated,  althoiigh  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  irregular.  There  are  suburbs  to  each 
town;  those  of  the  Upper  extend  along  the 
slope  of  the  ridge  called  St.  John's  ;  those  of 
the  Lower,  extend  from  the  St.  Charles 
along  the  valley  called  the  "  Rocks."  The 
influence  of  the  tides,  which  extend  several 
leagues  beyond  Quebec,  raises  the  waters  at 
the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  many  feet 
above  their  ordinary  level,  and  overflows  the 
St.  Charles  valley,  which  rises  gradually 
from  the  river  to  the  nortliward,  in  a  gentle 
slope  for  a  few  miles,  until  it  reaches  the 
mountains.  This  valley  and  slope  is  wholly 
under  cultivation,  and  extremely  rich    and 


picturesque.  The  ridge  on  which  Quebec 
stands  is  also  cidtivated  to  the  westward 
as  far  as  Cape  Rouge.  A  range  of  moun- 
tains to  the  northward,  limits  the  extension 
of  cultivation  in  that  direction. 

In  1662  Quebec  did  not  contain  more 
than  50  inhabitants;  in  1759  the  population 
was  estimated  at  between  8  and  9000;  in 
1825  and  1831  the  census  gave  as  follows: — 


1825. 

1831. 

1848. 

Houses. 

Pop. 

Pop. 

Pop.* 

Quebec : — 

Upper  Town     . 
Lower  Town    . 

Suburbs  of — ■ 
St.  Roch      .     . 
St.  John      .     . 
St.  Lewis     .     . 

480 
549 

1,128 
8431 
120/ 

4,163 
3,935 

6,273 
6,025 

4,498 
4,933 

7,983 
r  6,918 
\  1,.5S3 

i 

Total,   exclusive\ 
oftheBanlieuel 
of  St.  John  and/ 
St.  Lewis  .     J 

3,120 

20,396 

25,916 

As  a  fortress  Quebec  may  be  ranked  in 
the  first  class;  the  citadel  on  the  highest 
point  of  Cape  Diamond,  is  defended  by  a 
formidable  combination  of  strongly  con- 
structed works;  small  batteries  connected 
by  ramparts,  are  continued  from  the  edge  of 
the  precipice,  to  the  gateway  leading  to  the 
Lower  town,  which  is  commanded  by  cannon 
of  a  large  calibre,  and  the  approach  to  which, 
up  Mountain-street,  is  enfiladed  and  flanked 
by  large  guns :  a  Une  of  defence  connects 
with  the  gi-and  battery  a  redoubt  of  great 
strength,  armed  with  24  poimders,  entirely 
overlooking  the  basin  and  passage  of  the 
river.  Other  lines  add  to  the  impregna- 
bUity  of  Quebec,  which,  well  garrisoned, 
secure  to  us  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. There  are  five  strong  gates  in  the 
walls  which  surround  the  city :  the  en- 
trance from  the  Lower  town  is  by  Prescott- 
gate.  That  portion  of  the  promontory 
which  declines  in  height  by  successive  ridges 
towards  the  interior,  is  fortified  by  a  series 
of  regular  works,  viz.:  a  moat,  covered  way, 
and  glacis,  with  exterior  defences  to  obstruct  j 
an  enemy.  The  face  of  the  city  towards  the  , 
river  is  so  steep,  that  excepting  the  passage  | 
by  Mountain-street,  it  requires  only  a  wall  i 
for  its  protection.  Four  Martello  towers  on 
the  heights  of  Abraham,  in  front  of  the  forti- 
fications range  the  whole  plain  to  the  west-  [ 

•  The  population  is  now  about  40,000. 
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ward.  Tlio  armoury  of  Quebec  is  superior 
to  that  of  most  of  the  Kuropetin  cai)itals; 
it  eontaius  etpiipments  for  25, ()()()  men,  wliieh 
can  be  furnisiied  at  a  few  hours'  notice. 

On  the  \V.  aTul  in  front  of  the  citadel, 
are  the  celebrated  plains  of  Abraham,  on 
which  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  fought  and 
perished,  and  to  whose  glorious  memory  the 
gallant  Earl  of  Dalhousic  has  erected  an  obe- 
lisk with  the  following  a])propriate  inscrip- 
tion:— 'Mortem  virtus  eommunem  faniam 
historia  nionumentum  postcritas  dedit.  Hanc 
eolumnan  in  virorum  illustrium  memoriani 
Wolfe  et  ^Iontcalm,  P.C.  Georgius,  Comes 
de  Dalhousic  in  Septentrionalis  Americie 
partibus  ad  Britannos,  pertinentibus  sum- 
mum  rerum  administrans ;  opus  per  nudtos 
annos  prajterniissuni,  quid  duei  egregio 
convcuientius'r'  Auctoritute  promovens,  cx- 
emplo  stiraulaus,  munificentia  fovens.  A.S. 
MDCCCXXVIL— Georgio  IV.  Britannia- 
rum  Rcge.'  Lord  Aylmer,  in  1834,  erected 
a  small  column  with  the  inscription, — "Here 
died  Wolfe  in  the  arms  of  victoi-y."  And  Sir 
Benjamin  D'Urban,  another  brave  soldier, 
in  conjunction  with  the  troops  under  his 
command  in  Canada,  in  ]8i8  raised  a  raonu- 
meut  ill  memory  of  Wolfe  on  the  plains  of 
Abraham,  consisting  of  a  cohmm  -10  feet 
high,  surmoiuited  by  a  helmet  enriched 
with  laurel  and  a  sword;  after  the  design  of 
a  distinguished  soldier  and  intelligent  tra- 
veller. Sir  James  Alexander. 

A  great  number  of  elegant  and  commo- 
dious public  buildings  adorn  Quebec — such 
as  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  Ursuline  Convent, 
the  Jesuit's  Monastery  (now  a  barrack),  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  Cathedrals,  the 
Scotch  Church,  Lower  Town  Chiu'ch,  Tiinity 
and  Wesleyan  Chapels,  Exchange,  Bank, 
Court  House,  Hospitals,  Barracks,  Gaol, 
Seminaiy,  &c.  The  Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
dral is  216  feet  long  by  180  broad,  and  is 
capable  of  containing  a  congi'egation  of  4000 
l)eople.  It  has  a  lofty  dome,  which  pro- 
duces an  imposing  eflcct.  The  religious  ser- 
\-iees  are  performed  with  much  ceremony; 
the  bishop  and  50  priests  sometimes  officia- 
ting. The  Protestant  cathedral,  136  feet 
long  by  75  broad,  is  built  in  a  plain  style, 
and  from  its  pure  and  simple  taste,  and  neat 
spire,  is  much  admired.  The  Scotch  church 
is  of  less  magnitude.  Of  three  nunneries  at 
Quebec,  two  have  hospitals  attached,  in  which 
great  relief  is  administered  to  the  poor.  The 
Hotel-Dieu,  founded  in  1637  by  the  Duchess 
d'AiguJllon,  includes  a  convent,  church, 
cemetery,  gardens,  and  an  excclhjnt  hospital. 


where  the  prioress  and  32  nuns  are  continu- 
ally employed  in  ministering  to  the  sick. 
The  Ursuline  convent,  founded  in  1039,  by 
Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  is  in  the  centres  of  the 
city,  surrounded  by  five  gardens.  The  nuns, 
46  in  nund)er,  maintain  a  strict  seclusion, 
but  educate  many  of  their  own  sex.  The 
embroidery,  especially  for  sacerdotal  robes, 
&c.,  is  highly  ceh^jratcd. 

The  grand  parade  in  front  of  the  castle, 
surrounded  by  the  principal  edifices;  the 
esplanade  along  the  exterior  wall,  where  the 
troops  are  reviewed ;  the  market-place,  250 
feet  long  by  150  broad;  and  the  noble  a.speet 
of  many  of  the  buildings,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, give  an  animated  appearance  to  the  city. 

On  the  28th  May,  and  on  the  2Hth  June, 
1845,  two  great  fires  occurred,  which  des- 
troyed much  of  the  Lower  town,  and  the 
dwellings  of  20,000  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
conflagration  destroyed  part  of  St.  Vallier,  all 
St.  John  suburbs,  part  of  St.  Lewis,  nearly 
all  St.  Roche,  and  the  west  part  of  the 
Lower  town  gate.  Many  of  the  houses 
were  built  with  wood  after  the  French 
fashion.  The  first  fire  extended  a  mile 
through  a  densely  peopled  suburb  l)efore  it 
could  be  checked. 

The  toflTi  in  general  is  pretty  much  like 
an  English  or  rather  a  French  city,  except 
that  the  houses  are  mostly  roofed  with  shin- 
gles (small  pieces  of  thin  wood);  many  of 
the  best  houses,  public  biuldings,  and  great 
warehouses,  are,  however,  covered  with  tin 
or  iron  plates,  which,  owing  to  the  diyncss 
of  the  climate,  retain  their  brightness  for 
many  years.  There  are  several  distilleries, 
breweries,  tobacco,  soap,  candle,  and  other 
manufactories ;  and  every  description  of 
tradesmen  may  be  found  in  the  Upper  and 
Lower  town.  Many  of  the  shops,  or  as  they 
are  called  in  America,  stores,  are  fitted  out 
■n-ith  taste,  and  in  most  of  them  every  variety 
of  goods,  from  a  needle  to  an  anchor,  or  a 
ribbon  to  a  cable,  is  to  be  found.  A  steam- 
feiTy  plies  constantly  between  Quebec  and 
the  opposite  shore  at  Point  Le^i.  In  severe 
winters  this  channel  is  completely  frozen 
over,  and  a  line  of  road  is  marked  with 
beacons,  by  which  prorisions,  hay,  w(X)d, 
&c.,  are  conveyed  to  the  metro])olis. 

Many  ships  arc  built  at  Quebec.  On  the 
W.  point  of  Orleans  were  built  the  Columbus 
and  the  Baron  of  Renfrew,  those  vast  lena- 
thans  of  the  deep  which  human  ingenuity 
contrived  to  float  on  its  bosom.  These 
ocean  castles  were  strongly  framed,  timbered 
and  planked  as  lesser  sized  vessels,  and  not 
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put  together  like  rafts  as  generally  supposed. 
The  length  of  the  Columbus  on  deck  was 
320  feet,  breadth  50,  extreme  depth  40  feet, 
and  she  had  four  gigantic  masts,  with  every 
appiu-tenauce  in  proportion;  3000  tons 
weight  were  put  on  boai'd  of  her  before 
launching.  It  may  be  remembered  that  she 
reached  England  safely,  and  was  water- 
logged on  her  return  to  Canada;  the  equally 
huge  Baron  of  Renfrew  reached  the  Thames, 
and  was  wrecked  off  Gravelines. 

Proceeding  onwards  the  St.  Lawrence 
again  widens  after  passing  Quebec,  while 
the  banks,  gradually  losing  the  elevation  ob- 
sen'able  at  Cape  Diamond,  become  sloping, 
and  dehghtfully  varied  with  groves,  churches, 
white  cottages,  orchards,  and  corn  fields,  until 
ani^-ing  at  RicheUeu  Rapid,  45  miles  above 
Quebec;  thence  to  Three  Rivers  (52  miles), 
there  is  Uttle  change  in  the  general  aspect 
of  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  high 
lands  receding  to  the  N.  and  S.  with  a  low 
but  cultivated  country.  About  6  miles 
above  Three  Rivers,  the  St.  Lawrence  ex- 
pands itself  over  a  level  country,  and  forms 
Lake  St.  Peter,  which  is  about  20  miles  in 
length,  by  15  in  breadth,  but  very  shallow. 
At  the  head  of  the  delta  of  the  lake,  the 
St.  Lawi'ence  receives  the  comparatively 
small  but  beautiful  river  Richelieu;  in  some 
places  called  Chambly — at  others,  Sorel.  To 
Montreal  (90  miles  from  Three  Rivers)  the 
sceneiy  is  varied  rather  by  the  hand  of 
man  than  by  nature,  with  the  exception  of 
numerous  allm-ial  and  richly  tilled  islets; 
many  parts  are  picturesque  and  highly  cidti- 
vatcd,  there  being  a  succession  of  parishes 
mostly  consecrated  to  the  memoiy  of  some 
saint,  and  so  thickly  peopled  as  to  appear 
one  continued  tillage;  the  N.  shore,  through 
which  the  post-road  passes,  is  the  most 
populous. 

Montreal,  formerly  the  Indian  village  of 
Hochelaga,  now  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Canada,  in  45°  31'  N.  lat.,  is  situate  upon 
the  N.  or  left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
at  the  head  of  the  ship  na\igation  of  the 
river,  about  600  miles  from  the  sea,  and  upon 
the  southernmost  point  of  an  island  bearing 
the  same  name,  which  is  formed  by  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  on  the  S.,  and  by  a  branch  of 
the  Ottawa,  or  Grand  River,  on  the  N.  The 
island  is  32  miles  long,  by  10  to  12  broad: 
its  surface  is  an  almost  uniform  flat,  vnih 
the  exception  of  an  isolated  hill  or  mountain 
on  its  W.  extremity,  which  rises  from  500 
to  600  feet  higher  than  the  river  level. 
Along  its  base,  and  particularly  up  its  sides, 
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are  thickly  interspersed  corn  fields,  orchards, 
and  villas,  above  which,  to  the  veiy  summit 
of  the  mountain,  trees  grow  in  luxuriant 
variety.  The  prospect  from  its  summit, 
though  wanting  the  sublime  gi'andeur  of  the 
view  from  Cape  Diamond  at  Quebec,  is  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque :  on  the  south,  the 
blue  Mils  of  Vermont,  and  aU  around  a  vast 
extent  of  thickly  inhabited,  richly  cultivated 
and  fertile  country',  embellished  with  woods, 
waters,  churches,  cottages,  and  farms — be- 
low it  the  placid  city  of  ]\Iontreal — its  ship- 
ping and  river  craft,  and  the  fortified  island 
of  St.  Helena,  altogether  producing  a  scene 
of  soft  and  singular  beauty.  In  1640,  the 
spot  on  which  the  city  stands  contained  an 
Indian  village,  in  which  the  French  formed 
a  missionary  station.  Within  a  mile  to  the 
N.W.  of  the  to\^^l  the  range  of  the  moun- 
tain gradually  declines  for  a  few  miles  to  the 
W.  and  N.,  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  bank  of  the  river  upon  which 
INIontreal  is  built,  has  a  gradual  elevation  of 
from  20  to  30  feet,  but  declines  in  the  rear 
of  the  town,  where  there  is  a  canal  to  carry 
off  any  accumulation  of  water :  the  land 
then  again  rises  towards  the  N.  to  a  higher 
ridge.  The  wharfs  are  said  to  be  better 
than  any  other  similar  structures  in  Ame- 
rica, and  consist  of  a  range  of  massive 
masonry  more  than  a  mile  in  extent.  The 
hai-bour  adds  gi'catly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
city,  and  from  the  "Forwarding  Houses"  on 
the  La  Chine  canal,  to  the  foot  of  the  cur- 
rent of  St.  ]\Iary,  a  distance  of  2  mUes,  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  is  covered  with  ships, 
steamers,  barges,  and  boats  of  every  descrip- 
tion, dming  the  time  the  narigation  is  open. 
Extensive  basins  are  being  constructed 
along  the  enlarged  La  Chine  canal,  to  afford 
the  means  of  steam-boat  communication 
with  the  great  lakes ;  and  a  chamiel  is  be- 
ing deepened  in  Lake  St.  Peter,  to  render  it 
na^'igable  for  vessels  of  a  large  draught  of 
water.  By  means  of  steam-tugs  from  Que- 
bec to  Montreal,  180  miles  distance,  the 
Canadian  metropolis  wiU  probably  become 
one  of  the  most  important  seaports  in  Ame- 
rica. The  city,  comprised  \vithin  the  Upper 
and  Lower  town,  is  divided  into  wards,  and  in 
1844  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each 
wai-d  was: — St.  Mary,  12,285  ;  St.  Lawi-ence, 
12,235;  Queen's,  13,571;  West,  2,285; 
East,  1,912;  Central,  1,805.  Total,  Males, 
20,404;  Females,  23,191,  in  6,252  houses. 
Of  these  19,041  were  French  Canadians; 
8,863  British  ditto;  English,  3,161  ;  Scotch, 
2,712;  Irish,  9,595;  United  States,  701: 
I 
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from  otlicr  placi's,  212.  In  1814  tlicn-  bc- 
loiijicd  to  tin-  Cliiircli  of  Rome,  2'.t,2«() 
citizens;  (),"()(>  to  tlic  ("liurcli  of  l'"n'_'l;iii(i, 
4,31!)  to  the  Cliiirdi  of  Scotland  ;  and  1,2.".") 
of  otlier  and  varions  di-noniinatioiis.  Tlic 
far  lar;;fst  portion  of  the  capital  and  enter- 
prise of  Montreal  belonffs  to  the  inhabitants 
of  British  ori<jin.  The  jjood  taste,  liberality, 
and  zealous  endeavours  of  the  Hon.  James 
!M'(!ill  eimtributed  irrcatly  to  the  adornment 
of  tliis  handsome  and  ])rosperous  city.  The 
llotel-Dieu,  a  conventual  structure,  and  the 
Montreal  General  Hospital,  built  in  1822, 
by  voluntary  subscription,  at  a  cost  of 
£T.,000,  are  excellent  charities.  The  St. 
Sulpician  Seminary  is  a  lar<ic  building,  occu- 
pyiuj;  three  sides  of  a  square  adjoining  the 
cathedral.  In  this  institution,  and  in  the 
W'Gill  Colleire,  all  branches  of  learninf;  arc 
taught  at  moderate  cluirges.  The  large 
nunnciy  of  Notre-Dame  has  a  superior  and 
60  sisters,  who  receive  boarders  at  a  small 
charge,  and  prepare  teachers,  whom  they 
send  to  different  districts.  Another  large 
nunnery,  called  the  Soeurs-Gris  (Grey  Sis- 
ters), consists  of  a  superior  and  24  nuns,  who 
admit  into  their  spacious  and  charitable 
mansion  the  infirm  poor,  where,  in  a  chris- 
tian spirit,  they  administer  spiiitual  consola- 
tion, food,  and  medicine.  There  are  several 
handsome  English  and  Scotch  chui'ches. 
The  English  Episcopal  church  is  a  fine 
building  ^^•ith  a  lofty  spire.  Whole  streets 
of  private  buildings,  many  of  them  outside 
the  city  (whose  entrenchments  have  been 
levelled  some  years  since),  have  been  re- 
ceutly  constructed.  ^  arious  public  struc- 
tures belonging  to  banks  and  corporate 
institutions  adorn  the  capital.  During  the 
riots  of  18 19,  on  the  passing  of  tlie  Rebellion 
Losses  Indemnity  Bill,  the  building  in  which 
the  Canadian  Parliament  met  was  burnt  by 
the  mob,  and  the  library  of  the  Legislature, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  in  British  America, 
was  destroyed.  The  city  and  private  houses 
are  lit  by  a  gas  com])any,  and  the  corpo- 
ation  possess  extensive  water-works.  The 
Harbour  Commissioners  have  expended 
upwards  of  6100,000  on  the  improvement 
of  the  harbom-,  wliich  affords  a  revenue 
of  more  tlian  £10,000  a-year.  The  three 
principal  streets  ai'c  parallel  M-ith  the  river, 
and  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles ;  the 
houses  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  greyish 
stone,  covered  with  sheet  iron  or  tin :  many 
of  them  arc  handsome  stnictui'es.  Among 
the  piiucipal  cthfices  are  the  Hotcl-Dicu, 
the  Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  the  General 


IIos])ital,  tlie  New  College,  Flopital  (ieiieral 
des  SdMirs  (iris,  the  French  Cathedral,  P<ng- 
hsh  and  Scotch  diurchcH,  Court  House, 
(Joveniment  House,  Nelson's  Moininicit, 
Barracks,  Gaol,  &:c.,  &c.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic cathetb'al  is  the  most  splendid  temple 
of  worship  in  the  New  World,  and  its  exte- 
rior grandeur  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  the 
Old.  It  wa.s  conimeiiced  in  1H2  1^,  finished 
in  1829,  and  dedicated  to  the  A'irgin  Marv- 
in length  it  is  2')')  feet,  in  breadth  131,  an! 
the  heiglit  of  the  walls,  which  arc  faced  witli 
cut  stone,  is  112  feet.  The  architecture  is 
of  the  rich  Gothic  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
It  has  six  massive  towers,  between  wliich  is 
a  promenade  along  the  covered  roof  2.")  feet 
wide,  elevated  112  feet.  Tliere  are  7 
chapels  and  altars,  and  9  spacious  aisles: 
the  high  altar  resembling  that  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome — the  pulpit  that  of  Stra-sburg 
cathcdi'al.  Tlie  E.  window  behind  the  grand 
altar  is  70  feet  high  by  33  feet  broad;  the 
other  windows  36  feet  by  10.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  fine  terrace,  and  its  chime  of 
bells,  clocks,  altars,  &c.,  correspond  with  the 
magnificent  exterior.  This  magnificent  stnic- 
tm-e  contains  124-1  pews,  and  will  accom- 
modate 12,000  persons,  who  may  disperse 
in  6  minutes  by  5  public  and  3  private 
entrances.  There  arc  various  public  institu- 
tions in  Montreal,  wliich  indicate  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  colony.  The  University 
College  has  Professors  of  Divinity,  Classics, 
^lathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  ^ledicinc, 
Surger}',  I\lid\rifcry,  Anatomy,  Materia  Me- 
dica.  There  is  a  College  of  Medicine  for 
instruction  in  all  branches  of  the  healing  art. 
Among  the  other  institutions  arc  the  High 
School  of  ^lontreal.  Baptist  College,  Congre- 
gational Theological  Institute,  Royal  Gram- 
mar School,  National  School,  British  and 
Canadian  School,  Free  ditto.  Natural  His- 
tory Society,  ilcchanics'  Institute,  Mutual 
Instiiiction  Society,  Shakespcar  Club,  several 
public  hbraries  belonging  to  difl'ercnt  asso- 
ciated bodies ;  Xat'wiial  societies  of  St. 
George,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Anckew,  German, 
and  St.  Jean  Baptiste.  Various  Religious, 
Bible  and  ^lissiouary.  Tract  and  Sunday- 
School  Associations.  Benevolent  institu- 
tions, viz. : — the  Montreal  General  Hospital, 
Lying-in  Hospital,  Dispensaries,  Lunaric, 
^lagdalcn,  and  Oi-phau  Asylums :  C  Turf, 
Cricket,  and  Curling  Chilis,  four  "  Free- 
ma.sons  and  8  "  Odd-fcUows'  "Lodges. 

In  the  extent  and  importance  of  her  trade 
— in  the  beauty  of  her  public  and  private 
buildings — in   the   gay   appearance   of  her 
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shops,  and  in  all  the  external  signs  of 
wealth,  Montreal  is  rapidly  increasing.  Its 
popnlation  in  1825  was  22,357;  in  18.31, 
27,297;  in  1844-,  by  census,  44,093;  and 
the  city,  together  with  the  suburbs  and  the 
remainder  of  the  island,  are  estimated  at 
70,000.  Tlie  whole  island  is  comprised  in 
one  seigniory,  and  belongs  to  the  St.  Sul- 
picians,  who  are  consequently  possessed  of 
much  power,  which,  liowever,  they  use  with 
moderation,  and  are  by  no  means  rigorous 
in  exacting  the  lods  et  rentes  due  to  them 
on  the  mutation  of  land,  which  are  usually 
compounded  for. 

The  Ottawa,  or  Grand  River,  divides 
Eastern  and  Western  Canada,  and  has  a 
course  between  Montreal  and  Lake  Temis- 
caming  of  aljove  350  miles  in  length  ;  but 
if  vrc  regard  this  lake  as  only  an  extension 
of  the  river,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have 
already  done  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Hm-on, 
Superior,  &c.,  while  examining  the  course 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  we  must  attribute  the 
source  of  the  river  to  a  remote  spot  in  the 
interior,  more  than  100  miles  from  Lake 
Temiseaming.  Ou  this  lake  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  have  a  trading  post,  but  of 
the  surrounding  country  we  have  no  accu- 
rate description — indeed,  the  upper  part  of 
the  river  above  the  Falls  and  Portage  des 
Allumettes,  is  little  used  except  by  the  fur- 
ti'aders,  though  up  to  that  point  it  is  regu- 
larly frequented  by  the  lumberers,  who  find 
profitable  and  abundant  employment  in 
floating  down  the  river,  in  rafts  constructed 
for  the  piu-pose,  vast  quantities  of  pine  and 
oak.  The  natural  obstructions  to  this  traffic 
have  been  greatly  removed  by  several  slides 
erected  in  various  parts  of  the  Ottawa  and 
its  tributaries.  At  the  Allumettes,  the 
Ottawa  divides  into  two  channels,  the 
one  passing  N.E.,  the  other  S.W.  of  an 
island  15  miles  long  by  4  broad,  which 
is  said  to  be  eminently  fertile  and  fast 
settling;  it  then  forms  three  small  lakes 
called  the  Allumettes,  the  Mud,  and  the 
Musk  Rat.  Eight  miles  below  the  junction 
of  these  channels  is  Fort  Coulange,  a  trading 
port  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company,  near 
which  is  a  flourishing  settlement. 

Four  miles  further  south,  the  Ottawa 
again  dirides,  and  forms  an  island  20  miles 
in  length  by  7  in  breadth,  called  the  Grand 
Calumet,  and  the  rapids  and  falls  at  this 
point  are  exceedingly  grand. 

Tliere  are  four  principal  chutes, — one, 
especially  being  wild  and  romantic  in  the 
extreme,  fi'on    the  narrow,  lofty,  and  pre- 


cipitous channel  down  which  the  vast  tor- 
rent rushes  with  terrific  violence,  as  if 
roused  to  fury  by  the  opposition  it  had  met 
with  in  its  mighty  career.  Tlie  effect  is 
greatly  heightened  by  the  close  -i-icinity  in 
which  the  traveller  may  behold  this  mag- 
nificent cataract.  Another  of  these  falls  Mr. 
Barker  (an  eye-witness)  describes  as  having 
a  peculiar  character.  He  speaks  of  the 
water  as  faEing  at  first  in  the  shape  of  a 
horse-shoe,  placid  and  smooth  as  glass  or 
oil,  until  it  meets  in  the  centre  of  the  chute, 
and  changes  at  once  into  noisy  boiling  foam. 
He  also  mentions  a  slide,  over  which  im- 
mense quantities  of  red  pine  are  annually 
carried,  excavated  in  canal  form  out  of  the 
solid  rock  on  the  island  side  of  the  chutes. 
It  was  built  by  the  prorineial  government 
in  1844  at  a  cost  of  more  than  £11,000. 

For  the  next  10  miles  after  leaving  the 
cascades,  the  Ottawa  is  picturesquely  diver- 
sified by  groups  of  beautiful  and  richly 
wooded  islets,  which  separate  it  into  nu- 
merous channels,  through  which  the  im- 
petuous waters  rush  with  various  degrees 
of  riolence,  while  the  romantic  singularity 
of  the  prospect  is  enhanced  by  tlie  banks 
being  chiefly  composed  of  white  marble, 
which  may  be  traced  for  several  miles. 
At  the  end  of  this  wild  labyrinth  of  wood 
and  water  the  magnificent  Lake  des  Chats 
meets  the  view;  its  extreme  length  is  15 
miles,  and  its  average  breadth  1,  but  several 
deep  bays  encroach  iipon  the  land,  and 
extend  its  breadtli  in  places  to  nearly  3 
miles. 

On  the  E.  Canada  side  are  the  town- 
ships of  Onslow,  Clarendon,  and  Litchfield ; 
and  on  the  west  side  are  those  of  Macnab, 
Horton,  and  Ross.  The  towuship  of  Bristol 
also  is  in  a  floiu'ishing  state.  Three  rivers, 
the  Mississippi  (or  Nisisippi),  the  Mada- 
waska,  and  the  Bouehere,  empty  themselves 
into  the  lake,  and  are  fine  streams,  much 
used  by  the  lumberers ;  their  shores  are 
gradually  being  cultivated,  and  even  in  the 
interior  there  are  several  settled  tracts  of 
land.  Richly  wooded  islets  adorn  the  lake, 
which  is  also  distinguished  by  the  singu- 
larly glassj'  appearance  peculiar  to  the  wa- 
ters of  the  lovely  Ottawa. 

Kinnell  Lodge,  and  other  mansions,  are 
romantically  situated  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  lake,  a  few  miles  below  the  Rapides 
des  Chats,  which  are  3  miles  long,  and 
])ass  amid  a  labyrinth  of  islands,  through 
which  they  rusli  with  great  ^'ioleucc,  ter- 
minating in  the  Falls   des   Chats,   that    to. 
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the  nuniber  of  15  or  10,  extend  in  a  curved 
line  across  the  rivor.  The  Falls  are  divided 
by  wooded  islands,  and  are  from  Ifi  to  20 
feet  in  heifjlit.  Tlie  l)(;d  of  the  Ottawa 
tlien  contracts,  hut  about  six  miles  below 
tills  point  it  a^ain  expands,  and  forms  the 
l)asin  of  Lake  (.'liandiere,  which  is  18  miles 
lonfr  by  5  broad,  and  terminates  Hke  the  Lake 
des  Chats  in  ra[)ids,  which  dash  on  through 
the  small  (jrove-elad  islets  with  diii'crcnt 
degrees  of  violence,  until  they  reach  the 
vortex  of  those  i)r()kcn,  irrcg\ilar,  and  extra- 
ordinaiy  chasms  called  the  Great  and  Ijittle 
Chaudiere  (Kettle).  The  principal  falls  are 
60  feet  in  height  by  212  in  width,  and 
an  immense  ])asin  of  circular  rock  attracts 
by  forcible  indi-aught  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  boiling  waters,  while  those 
beneath,  in  their  violent  struggle  to  escape, 
scud  up  clouds  of  spray  which  conceal  tlie 
bottom  of  the  cataract,  and  aseciul,  at  in- 
tervals, above  its  summit.  A  large  portion 
of  the  water  being  unaccounted  for,  is  sup- 
posed to  escape  by  subten'aneous  channels, 
for  half  a  mile  further  down  the  river  the 
water  comes  boiling  up,  it  is  said,  from  the 
Chaudiere.  Among  the  strange  tales  told 
concerning  these  falls,  is  one  of  a  cow 
having  been  one  morning  carried  over  by 
the  waters  into  the  Little  Chaiuliere,  and 
coming  up  uninjured  at  Fox  Point,  10  miles 
down  the  river.  Immediately  below  these 
falls,  where  the  stream  still  rushes  in  rapid 
eddies,  bridges  have  been  thrown  over  it, 
and  ofl'er  singular  specimens  of  science  and 
skill,  placed  as  they  are  by  the  side  of  one 
of  natm'e's  gi-andest  and  most  wild  objects. 
The  chain  of  these  union  bridges,  as  they 
arc  called  fi-om  their  connecting  Eastern 
and  Western  Canada,  consists  of  four  prin- 
cipal parts,  two  of  which  are  truss  bridges, 
overhanging  the  channels,  and  unsupported 
by  piers ;  a  third  is  a  straight  wooden 
bridge,  and  a  fourth  is  built  partly  of  diy 
stone  (with  two  cut  lime-stone  arches)  and 
partly  of  wood. 

The  truss  bridge  over  the  broadest  chan- 
nel is  212  feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  and  40 
above  the  surface  of  the  Ottawa.  The 
township  of  Eardly  extends  along  Lake 
Clnnulu'rc,  and  is  followed  by  the  important 
and  rapidly  increasing  settlement  of  Hull, 
which  is  watered  by  the  large  river  Gati- 
neau,  and  contains  valuable  mines  of  iron 
and  quarries  of  marble. 

Below  the  Chaudiere  Falls  and  union 
bridges,  the  Ottawa  has  an  iininterrupted 
navigation    for    steam-boats    to    Grcnv-ille. 


00  miles  distant.  The  current  is  gentle, 
the  river  banks  low  and  generally  flooded 
in  spring  to  a  considerable  distance,  espe- 
cially on  the  north  or  Lower  Canada  side; 
but  though  the  scenery  is  soinewhat  tame, 
it  is  always  j)leasing,  and  iw  described  by 
colonel  Bouchette,  the  frequently  varying 
width  of  tlie  river — its  numerous  island.s — 
the  luxuriant  foliage  of  its  banks — and  the 
growing  settlements  appearing  here  and 
there  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  or  the 
margin  of  the  stream,  in  themselves  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  interest  to  prcsene  from 
monotony  this  part  of  "  Ottawa's  tide." 

At  Grenville  commences  the  impetuous 
rapid  termed  the  Long  Sault,  which  is  only 
descended  by  voyaijeurs,  or  raftsmen  of 
experienced  skill  and  energy.  Below  Long 
Sault  the  Ottawa  continues,  at  intervals, 
rapid  and  unnavigable  as  far  as  Point  For- 
tune (immediately  opposite  the  east  outline 
of  Chatham),  where  it  expands  into  the 
lake  of  the  Two  Mountains,  and  finally 
forms  a  junction  with  the  St.  Lawrence 
river  below  the  cascades,  where  the  remark- 
able hue  of  the  waters  of  the  Ottawa 
stronsrlv  contrasting  with  the  blucish-sreen 
of  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  renders  the 
Une  of  confluence  distinctly  visible. 

The  Ottawa  region  is  within  the  tem- 
perate zone;  in  general  level,  or  moderately 
undulating,  well  watered,  and  covered  with 
fine  timber,  which  aSbrds  an  unfailing 
source  of  remunerative  employment.  The 
Bytown  tract  extending  for  200  miles,  from 
the  cmbouche  of  the  Ottawa  to  the  Upper 
Alluniettes  lake  gently  slopes  to  the  river, 
has  extensive  level  tracts  of  fertile  soil,  and 
is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Ottawa  settlers. 
The  progress  of  Bytown,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ottawa,  has  been  \cr\-  rapid;  in  1831 
it  contained  only  150  wooden  houses. 

The  Sdi/uenay  Rin-r  rises  in  Lake  St. 
John,  which  is  situated  between  18°  27'  and 
48°  51'  N.  lat.,  and  is  about  100  miles  in 
circumference.  It  has  a  coarse  of  108 
miles  before  its  junction  with  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  100  miles  below  Quebec;  it 
varies  in  width,  and  its  passage,  like  that 
of  other  American  rivers,  is  interrupted  by 
foaming  torrents.  At  its  confluence  witli 
the  St.  Lawrence  at  Tadoussae  in  lat.  48° 
5',  long.  69°  37',  the  Saguenay  discharges 
not  less  than  2,500,000  cubic  feet  of  water 
jier  hoiu',  double  the  quantity  that  the  St. 
LawTcnce  sends  past  Quebec.  The  depth 
at  its  mouth  in  mid-channel  has  not  been 
ascertained;  captain  ^lartiu  could  not  find 
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bottom  witli  330  fatlioms  of  line ;  two  miles 
higher  the  souudiugs  were  110  fathoms, 
and  at  70  miles  from  the  St.  Lawi'ence, 
from  50  to  60  fathoms.  It  has  been  since 
stated,  that  a  ridge  of  rocks  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  lies  across  the  Saguenay's 
mouth,  through  wliich  there  is  a  channel 
120  feet  deep,  and  that  in  the  middle  the 
depth  increases  to  840  feet;  if  this  be  so, 
the  bed  of  the  Saguenay  must,  necessarily, 
be  600  feet  below  that  of  the  St.  La^^^•euce, 
into  which  it  falls.  Its  reported  terrific 
whirlpools  do  not  exist.  Thirty  rivers  pour 
their  tributary  waters  into  the  Saguenay, 
many  of  them  navigable  for  lai'ge  boats. 
The  banks  of  this  noble  stream  vary  fi'om 
200  to  2,000  feet  in  height,  rising  in  some 
places  perpendicularly  from  the  river's  side ; 
the  scenery  throughout  being  wildly  mag- 
nificent. The  clift's  of  the  Capes  de  la 
Trinite  beetle  over  the  broad,  rapid  and 
deep  toiTent  to  the  elevation  of  1,800  feet, 
and  sink  plomb  down  900  feet  below  its 
surface.  An  experienced  traveller  who 
visited  the  Saguenay  in  1815,  says — "the 
whole  descent  from  Ha-Ha  Baj'  to  Tadoussac 
can  be  compared  to  nothing  that  I  have 
ever  seen  for  the  magnificence  and  extent 
of  its  scenery,  unless,  perhaps,  to  the  pas- 
sage through  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson, 
if  you  can  imagine  that  chain  of  heights 
continued  for  40  miles,  and  its  elevation 
increased  some  hundreds  of  feet."  The 
Point  aux  Bouleaux  and  the  laud  for  some 
distance  on  the  west  side  of  its  mouth,  are 
alluvial  deposits,  containing  probably  the 
richest  soil  in  the  world,  being  composed  of  a 
species  of  soapy-gTcy  marl,  from  30  to  40  feet 
deep.  There  is  a  very  remarkable  harbour, 
40  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sagaienay, 
called  Bay  de  Has,  or  Ha-Ha  Bay,  capable 
of  affording  shelter  to  the  largest  ships  of 
the  line,  and  to  the  whole  na^'y  of  England, 
which  may  sail  directly  into  the  bay  with 
the  same  wind  that  brought  them  to  its 
entrance.  The  bay  is  from  7  to  9  miles 
in  length,  and  2|  in  width,  with  good 
anchorage  varpng  from  15  to  35  fathoms. 
Ha-Ha  Bay  opens  into  another  bay  or 
basin.  Vast  tracts  of  arable  land,  with 
a  rich  soil  of  blue  and  gi-ey  marl,  sur- 
round these  singular  bays,  extending  to 
Lake  Kiguagomi,  which  is  joined  to  the 
Saguenay  by  the  circuitous  route  of  the 
Chicoutimi  river.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ha-Ha  Bay,  which  is  surrounded  by  hills,  a 
European  settlement  has  been  commenced ; 
and  the  saw-mills  belonging  to  Mr.  Price 


have  encom'aged  cultivation  in  the  interior. 
Grain,  especially  oats,  thrive,  as  do  also 
potatoes.  The  fixed  population  is  about 
5,000.  There  are  several  sawing  mill  estab- 
lishments around  Ha-Ha  Bay,  and  also 
above  and  below  it  on  the  Saguenay,  which 
is  well  adapted  for  water  power.  The  saw 
logs,  though  not  so  large  in  butt  and  stem 
as  the  produce  of  the  Ottawa,  or  of  New 
Brunswick,  grow  to  a  considerable  heiglit, 
and  Ijcing  more  free  from  knots,  fiu'uish 
deals  of  a  closer  and  better  grain. 

Proceeding  from  Ha-Ha  Bay  towards 
Chicoutimi,  18  miles  higher  up,  the  river 
has  for  8  miles  a  width  of  about  2;  its 
banks  become  much  less  elevated,  and  at 
tlie  end  of  that  distance  it  narrows  to  about 
half  a  mile,  and  diminishes  greatly  in  depth. 
Farms,  well-built  wooden  habitations,  and 
crops  of  graiu,  potatoes,  and  hay,  are  to  be 
seen  in  every  sheltered  nook  or  rapine 
running  down  to  the  river.  The  place 
has  been  settled  by  squatters  from  Malbay 
and  St.  Paul's  Bay.  Groups  of  well  con- 
ditioned horses,  and  herds  of  fine  cattle, 
speak  well  for  the  condition  of  the  distinct. 
The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  a  post  at 
Chicoutimi  (60  miles  from  Tadoussac),  con- 
sisting of  a  good  store  and  out-buildings, 
near  which  is  a  little  old  chapel,  built  by 
the  Jesuits  in  1726,  for  the  converted  In- 
dians of  the  Montaignais  tribes.  The 
mixed  growth  of  timber  here,  consisting  of 
maple,  black  and  white  biirh,  and  spruce, 
indicates  the  strength  of  the  soil,  which 
appears  to  be  a  blue  clayey  loam.  The 
government  has  laid  out  a  town-plot  on  the 
point  opposite  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company ; 
and  a  new  and  valuable  settlement  will, 
doubtless,  be  formed,  not  only  for  the 
sawing  of  timber,  but  also  for  the  pro- 
duction of  food. 

A  few  other  rivers  of  East  Canada  which 
empty  themselves  into  the  St.  Lawrence, 
require  to  be  briefly  noticed. 

Proceeding  from  the  Ottawa  down  the 
St.  La\n-ence  on  the  northern  shore,  we 
arrive  at  the 

St.  Mmirice  or  Three  Rivers,  which 
although  of  inconsiderable  depth,  is  inferior 
in  that  respect  only  to  the  Ottawa  and 
Saguenay.  It  drains  an  extent  of  country 
more  than  140  miles  in  length,  and  from  20 
to  100  in  breadtli,  equivalent  to  8, 100  square 
miles.  The  source  of  the  stream  is  a  large 
lake  called  Oskelanaio,  near  the  skirts  of  the 
N.W.  ridge  of  mountains.  Its  course  is 
generally  from  N.  to  S..  inclining  a  little  to' 
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tlic  (>!istwar(l,  and  recoiviiifj  many  tributarj' 
riviilcts  and  lakes  durinfj  its  pro^xrcss. 

Anionjr  tlic  foniicr  arc  the  Kasikan,  Pis- 
nay,  Kil)i)()n,  Windijro,  Vermillion,  ISastonais, 
Rat,  Mattouin,  and  Sliawcncfjan.  After 
passing  the  falls  of  the  last-named  river,  the 
St.  Mauriec  tiims  ajjaiii  to  the  south,  and 
has  its  embouehe  in  tlie  St.  LawTence  below 
the  town  of  Three  Rivers,  where  it  forms 
several  islands.  The  banks  of  the  St.  Mau- 
rice are  generally  hii;h,  and  covered  with 
larf;c  groups  of  fine  majestic  trees ;  naviga- 
tion for  boats  is  practicable  for  38  leagues 
to  La  Tuque,  with  the  exception  of  the 
portages.  At  Wemontiehinque  in  47°  N.  the 
St.  i\iauricc  is  divided  into  three  branches, 
of  which  the  \V.  forms  an  extraordinary 
chain  of  lakes  and  narigable  waters,  23  in 
number,  varying  in  size,  and  having  in  many 
places  a  depth  of  40  fathoms.  There  are 
about  14  small  islands  of  diflerent  sizes  in 
various  parts  of  the  St.  Maurice,  and  there 
are  a  variety  of  faUs  and  cascades  of  gi'eater 
or  less  extent.  Those  of  Grand  IMere,  about 
4  miles  above  the  Hetres  fall  or  cascade,  are 
extremely  beautifid  and  have  a  perpendicular 
descent  of  30  feet.  The  stupendous  falls  of 
the  Shawenegan,  6^  miles  lower  than  the 
Hetres,  are  magnificent,  the  fall  being  150 
pei-pendicular  feet ; — the  river  rushing  with 
ten'ific  riolence  in  two  channels  against  the 
face  of  the  cliff  below,  then  reuniting,  the 
vast  and  foaming  torrent  forces  its  way 
tlijough  a  naiTow  passage  not  more  than  30 
yards  vdde.  Before  quitting  the  St.  IMaurice, 
it  may  be  proper  to  obscnc,  that  the  large 
river  Aux  Lievres,  which  has  a  course  of  up- 
wards of  150  miles  to  the  Ottawa,  anasta- 
moses  with  the  St.  ^lavuiee,  by  means  of  a 
chain  of  lakes. 

Cliumplam  River  rises  in  the  Seignoi-y 
of  Cap  dc  la  ^lagdelainc;  running  N.E.,  it 
traverses  the  country  to  Champlain,'  enters 
Batisean,  where  it  turns  S.,  and  after  form- 
ing the  boundaiy  between  the  latter  seigniory 
and  Champlain,  it  falls  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence. This  river,  though  of  small  size,  is 
deserving  of  notice  from  an  extraordinaiy 
circumstance,  stated  to  have  ocemTcd  on  its 
banks  a  few  years  ago,  which  presents  a 
similarity  to  the  moviiu/  hogs  in  Ireland.  A 
lai'ge  tract  of  land  containing  a  supei-ficies  of 
207  arpents  was  instantaneously  moved  360 
yarfis  from  the  edge  of  the  water  and  pre- 
cipitated into  the  river,  which  it  dammed  up 
to  a  distance  of  2G  aqients,  and  by  obstraet- 
ing  the  watei-s,  caused  them  to  swell  to  an 
extraordinaiy   height;    this    singular   fivent 


was  accompanied  bv  an  ap])alling  sound,  and 
a  dense  and  sufibeating  vapour,  a.s  of  pitch 
or  suljjhur,  filled  the  atmosphere.  My 
authority  for  this  statement  is  Colonel  Bou- 
ehette ;  it  apjiears  to  corroborate  the  tnith 
of  the  great  C'anadian  earthquake  of  1(;G3. 

Montmorenci  River,  also  a  tributary  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  rises  in  the  Lac  des 
Neiges ;  and  flows  in  a  continued  cuirent, 
until  it  forms  the  celebrated  cataract  of 
Montmorenci,  where  its  breadth  is  from  IG 
to  20  yards,  and  the  height  of  the  fall  about 
250  feet,  100  more  than  that  of  Niagara ;  but 
the  volume  of  water  is  comparatively  small. 
A  slight  declination  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
before  it  reaches  the  fall,  gives  great  velocity 
to  the  stream,  which  is  precipitated  over 
the  brink  of  the  perpendicidar  rock  in  an 
extended  sheet  of  a  fleecy  appearance. 
Immense  clouds  of  spray  rise  from  the  bot- 
tom in  cm-bng  vapours,  and  present  an 
inconceivably  beautiful  variety  of  prismatic 
eoloui's.  The  late  Duke  of  Kent  resided  in 
a  house  close  to  the  falls,  which  commanded 
a  beautiful  view  of  one  of  the  most  pic- 
tm-esque  scenes  in  America. 

Cliaudiere  River  rises  from  Lake  Megan- 
tick,  and  waters  a  countrj'  of  100  miles  in 
length,  by  about  30  in  breadth,  thus  clearing 
nearly  3,000  square  miles  of  territoiy  of  its 
redundant  waters  :  in  breadth  it  varies  fi-om 
400  to  600  yards;  and  is  frequently  divided 
by  islands,  some  of  them  containing  many 
acres,  and  covered  with  timber-trees.  The 
banks  of  the  Cliaudiere  are  in  general  high 
and  steep,  thickly  clothed  vrith  wood;  tlie 
bed  of  the  river  is  rugged,  and  often  much 
contracted  by  rocks  jutting  out  from  the 
sides,  which  occasion  riolent  rapids ;  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  these  is  about  four 
miles  from  its  mouth.  NaiTowed  by  salient 
points  extending  from  each  side,  the  preci- 
pice over  which  the  waters  rush  is  scarcely 
more  than  130  yards  in  breadth,  while  the 
height  from  which  they  descend  is  as  many 
feet ;  huge  masses  of  rock  rising  above  the 
surface  of  the  current  at  the  break  of  the 
fall,  diride  the  stream  into  three  portions, 
forming  partial  cataracts  which  unite  before 
reaching  the  basin  which  receives  them  be- 
low. The  deep  excavations  the  continual 
action  of  the  water  has  worn  in  the  rock, 
give  a  globidar  figure  to  the  revolring  bodies 
of  brilliant  white  foam  ;  the  spray  spread  by 
the  ^ind,  produces  in  the  sunshine  a  splen- 
did variety  of  j)rismatic  colours,  while  the 
dark-hucd  foliage  on  either  side,  pressing 
close  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  forms  8 
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striking  contrast  with  the  snowlike  efful- 
gence of  the  falling  torrent ;  indeed,  few 
falls  can  be  compared  with  those  of  the 
Chaudiere  for  pictiu-esqne  beauty. 

St.  Francis  Rirer,  S.  of  the  Chaudiere, 
flows  thi'ough  a  fine  country,  in  which  the 
valuable  territories  of  the  British  American 
Land  Company  is  situated.  The  St.  Francis 
passes  that  portion  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
called  Lake  St.  Peter,  and  has  a  water  com- 
munication to  the  district  town  of  Sher- 
brooke,  a  distance  of  about  70  miles.  The 
tributaries  of  the  St.  Francis — the  Salmon, 
Eaton,  Coaticook,  Massawippi,  JNIagog,  &c. 
— water  a  country  of  great  beauty ;  hill  and 
dale,  river  and  lake,  forest  and  meadow, 
meet  in  succession  the  eye  of  the  traveller. 
The  surrounding  districts,  called  the  eastern 
townships,  were  considered  by  Lord  Syden- 
ham one  of  the  finest  parts  of  Canada. 
There  are  two  remarkable  lakes  in  this 
neighboui'hood,  namely,  Matapediac  and 
Memphramagog.  The  former  is  about  16 
miles  long,  and  3  broad  in  its  greatest 
breadth;  about  21  miles  distant  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  river  in  the  co.  of  Rimouski,  amidst 
the  highlands  that  divide  the  waters  run- 
ning into  the  St.  La^vrence,  from  those  that 
run  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  it  is  navigable 
for  rafts  of  all  kinds  of  timber,  mth  which 
the  banks  of  the  noble  river  IMatapediac  are 
thickly  covered.  Memphramagog  Lake,  in 
the  CO.  of  Stanstead,  stretching  its  southern 
extremity  into  the  state  of  Vermont,  is  of  a 
semi-circular  shape,  30  miles  long,  and  veiy 
narrow.  It  empties  itself  into  the  fine  river 
St.  Francis,  by  means  of  the  river  Magog, 
which  runs  through  Lake  Scaswaninepus. 
The  Memphramagog  Lake  is  said  to  be  navi- 
gable for  ships  of  500  tons  burthen. 

Richelieu  River,  also  called  Chambly, 
Sorel,  St.  Louis,  and  St.  John,  attbrds  a  quick 
and  easy  water  communication  fi'om  the 
United  States  tenitory  {via  Lake  Champlain) 
into  the  heart  of  Canada.  Its  principal 
source  is  in  the  United  States,  and  estimat- 
ing its  length  from  the  S.  point  of  Lake 
George  to  the  termination  at  Sorel,  now 
William  Hemy  Town  (so  called  after  king 
AVilliam  IV.)  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, its  course  cannot  be  less  than  160 
miles — the  estimated  extent  of  tract  watered 
being  30  miles,  and  the  surface  drained 
4,800  square  miles ;  only  a  portion  of  this 
lies  within  the  province  of  British  America, 
the  distance  from  the  boundary  line  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  being  about  70  miles 
of  the  160. 


The  banks  of  the  river  are  generally  from 
8  to  12  feet  high,  diversified  on  each  side  by 
many  farms  and  extensive  settlements,  in  a 
high  state  of  cidtivation ;  on  and  near  it  are 
neat,  populous,  and  flourishing  \'illages, 
handsome  churches,  numerous  mills  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  good  roads  in  all  directions,  and 
every  characteristic  of  a  prosperous  coimtry. 
From  its  junction  vrith  the  St.  La^vi'ence, 
decked  vessels  of  150  tons  may  ascend  from 
12  to  15  miles,  after  which  the  navigation  is 
carried  on  by  boats,  canoes,  rafts,  and  craft 
of  large  dimensions.  The  breadth  of  the  bed 
at  its  mouth  is  250  yards,  which  it  preserves 
with  a  few  exceptions  (occasioned  by  some 
small  and  beautifid  islands),  up  to  Chambly 
basin,  which  is  a  nearly  circular  expansion  of 
the  river,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
embellished  by  several  little  islands,  covered 
with  fine  verdm-e  and  natural  wood,  artisti- 
cally grouped.  From  the  basin  of  Chambly 
to  the  Isle  du  Portage  the  breadth  is  500 
yards — ^beyoud  this  it  spreads  to  double  that 
distance,  and  continues  to  ^viden  more  or 
less  as  far  as  St.  John's,  where  there  is  ship 
navigation  to  the  towns  on  Lake  Champlain. 
Tliis  lake  has  its  name  from  the  distinguished 
Frenchman  who  discovered  it  in  1609,  and 
lies  between  Vermont  and  New  York ;  its  ex- 
treme length  from  Whitehall  at  its  southern 
extremity  to  its  termination,  24  miles  N.  of 
the  Canada  line,  is  128  miles;  with  a  varying 
breadth  of  from  1  to  16  miles;  its  mean  width 
being  5  :  and  altogether  covering  a  surface  of 
abou^t  600  square  miles.  The  outlet  of  the 
lake  is  the  Richelieu  river  above  described. 
There  are  about  60  islands  of  different 
sizes  in  the  lake,  the  principal  of  which  arc 
N.  and  S.  Hero  and  Isle  Lamotte.  N.  Hero, 
or  Grand  Island,  is  24  miles  long  and  from 
2  to  4  mde.  Lake  Champlain  has  a  depth 
sufficient  for  the  largest  vessels;  half  the 
rivers  and  streams  which  rise  in  Vermont 
fall  into  it,  and  it  receives  at  Ticondcrago  the 
waters  of  Lake  St.  George  from  the  S.S.W., 
which  are  said  to  be  100  feet  higher  than  its 
own. 

The  other  rivers  being  of  considerably 
less  magnitude,  do  not  require  any  separate 
notice. 

The  following  detail  mil  show  the  di- 
visions of  Eastern  Canada,  and  afford  some 
idea  of  the  numerous  rivers  and  lakes  by 
which  this  fine  country  is  irrigated. 

The  district  of  Quebec  (including  Anti- 
costi  and  other  islands)  extends  along  the  St. 
Lawi-ence  826  miles,  is  in  depth  inland  3(;0, 
and  contains  an  area  of  127,949  square  miles.  ■ 
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Montroiil    (iiicliulin'r   tlic   adjaoont   islands) 

'  cxtnuls   110  miles  aloiif;  tlio  St.  Lawrence, 

i  310  inland,  and  lias  an  area  of  '>  l,H02  square 

j  miles.     Three  Rivers  {ineliidin;;  St.  Franeis 

'  and  the  islands)  extends  52  miles  along  the 

St.  Lawrence,  320  inland,  and  has  an  area 

of  L5,823  square  miles.     Gaspe   peninsula 

(iiieluding  islands)   extends  80  miles  aloii>r 

the  St.  Lawrence,  200  inland,  and   has  an 

area  of  7,289  square  miles.    Total  superficies 

iu  square  miles,  20."),86.3. 

Quebec  Distkict. — Rivers.  N.  of  St. 
Lawrence :  Ste.  Anne,  Jacques  Cartier,  Ba- 
tiscan,  St.  Charles,  Montmorenci,  Gouffrc, 
Mai  Bay,  Black  Riv6r,  Saguenay,  Belsiamite, 
St.  .Tolin,  Ste.  Anne,  L.,  Portneuf.  S.  of 
S(.  Laurence:  Chaudierc  (part  of),  Eteli- 
cmin,  Du  Sud,  Du  Loup,  Grcenrivcr,  Ki- 
rnouski,  Trois  Pistoles,  M\t'\»,  Tartigo,  Ma- 
tanc,  jNIadawaska,  St.  Francis  (part  of),  St. 
John  (part  of). — Lakes.  N.  of  St.  Laiv- 
rence ;  St.  Jolm,  Commissioner's,  Quaqua- 
gamack,  Waviigamack,  Bouchctte,  Kajoul- 
wang,  Ontaretri,  St.  Charles,  Chawgis, 
Assixapmoussin,  Sbccoubish.  S.  of  St.  Law- 
rence:  Tcmiscouata,  ISIatapediac,  ^litis, 
Abawsisquash,  Long  lake,  Pitt,  Ti'out,  "Wil- 
liam, St.  Francis,  ^McTavisb,  IMacanamaek. 

Montreal  District. — Rlveis  N.  of  St. 
Lawrence:  Gatineau,  Lievres,  Petite  Nation, 
Riviere  Blanche,  Riviere  Du  Nord,  ]Mas- 
couebe,  Acbigan,  L'Assomptiou,  Lacbeuaye, 
Berthier,  Clialonpe,  Du  Cbeue.  S.  of  St. 
Lawrence :  Richelieu,  Sorel,  Yamaska  and 
branches.  Pike,  jMoutreal,  L.  Cbateauguay 
and  branches,  Lacolle,  Magog,  Coaticook, 
]Missiskoui. — Lakes.  N.  of  St.  Lawrence : 
^^'bite  Fish,  Sables,  Killarney,  Temiscaming, 
LievTes,  La  Roque,  Rocheblave,  Pothier, 
Nimicaehinaquc,  Papiucau,  Maskinonge.  S. 
of  St.  Lawrence:  Memphramagog,  Toinefobi, 
^lissiskoui  Bay,  Scaswaninepus  (part  of), 
Yamaska  Bay,  St.  Louis,  Two  Mountains, 
St.  Francis,  Chaudio'e,  Chats,  Allumets. 

Three  Rivers  District. — A',  of  St. 
Lawrence :  St.  !Mam'ice  and  brauches,  Batis- 
can,  (part  of),  Champlain,  Du  Loup  G.  and 
L.  Maskinonge,  ^lachiches.  /S.  of  St.  Law- 
rence:  St.  Francis  and  branches,  Nieolct 
and  do.  Becaneoiu-,  Gentilly,  Yamaska  (part 
of). — Lakes.  A^.  of  St.  Lawrence:  O'Can- 
anshing,  ^latawin,  Goldfinch,  Shasawataiata, 
INIontalagoose,  Oskelanaio,  Crossways,  Per- 
chaiules,  Blackbcaver,  Bewildered.  S.  of 
St.  Lawrence:  Nicolet,  St.  Francis,  (part 
of),  Mcgantic,  St.  Paul,  Outardes,  Blacklake, 
Connecticut,  AVeedon,  Scaswaninepus  (part 
of),  St.  Peter. 


The  rural  districts  N.  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, between  Montreal  and  Quebec,  arc 
principally  occupied  by  the  French  Canadian 
Seigniories;  and  from  the  Isle  Jesus  to  Three 
Rivers,  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  pre- 
sent an  uninterrupted  succession  of  flourish- 
ing settlements.  The  Isle  Jesus,  parallel  to 
that  of  Montreal,  21  miles  long  by  6  broad, 
is  level,  fertile,  and  highly  cultivated.  The 
Montreal  district  on  the  north  side  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  comprises  the  counties  of  Mon- 
treal, Berthier,  Lachenaye,  L'Assomption, 
Terrebonne,  Two  Mountains,  Vaudreuil,  and 
Ottawa,  and  contains  a  comparatively  dense 
population.  The  Ottawa  district,  which  ex- 
tends more  than  300  miles  along  the  north 
bank  of  that  great  river,  is  verv'  thinly 
peopled,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  statistics  of 
the  chapter  on  Population. 

The  district  of  Three  Rivers  extends  fi-om 
the  mouth  of  the  River  St.  Anne  to  the 
upper  part  of  Lake  St.  Peter,  which  is  25 
miles  long  by  from  5  to  10  broad.  The 
tovra  of  Three  Rivers  was  founded  in  1G18, 
and  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Maurice, 
where  it  is  divided  by  islands  into  three 
branches.  There  is  a  good  wharf,  where 
ships  of  large  burthen  may  lie  close  to  the 
shore.  There  are  now  about  5,(XX)  inhab- 
itants in  the  town,  which  derives  much 
advantage  from  the  excellent  iron  establish- 
ments on  the  St.  ilaurice. 

The  counties  belonging  to  the  ^lontreal 
district  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  north  of 
the  states  of  New  York  and  Vermont,  and 
west  of  the  St.  Francis,  are  those  of  Beau- 
harnois,  La  Prairie,  Acadie,  Vercheres, 
Chambly,  Romille,  Richelieu,  St.  Hyan- 
cynthc,  Sheflbrd,  Missisqui,  and  Stanstead. 
This  district,  where  it  borders  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence, is  nearly  flat,  but  gently  undulates  to 
the  southward,  and  forms  detached  hills 
called  Mounts  Rom"ille,  Chambly,  John- 
son, and  Bouclier\'ille,  &c. 

The  soil  of  this  rich  plain  is  exceedingly 
producrive,  and  luis  a  numerous  po])idatioii 
scattered  in  farms  and  villages,  especially  along 
the  St.  Lawrence.  The  scenery  is  described 
as  extremely  picturesque,  being  covered 
with  "  fruitful  fields,  luxuriant  meadows, 
and  smUing  rillages  variegated  by  towering 
peaks."  La  Praii'ie,  opposite  to  Moutrcal, 
is  a  handsome  town,  and  iu  the  high  road 
of  commimication  between  ^lontreal  and 
the  United  States.  Chambly  and  St. 
John's  arc  on  the  same  route,  and  rapidly 
rising  in  importance.  The  counties  within 
the  district  of  "  Three  Rivers,"  on  the  south 
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side  of  the  St.  La-nrence,  are  Yamaska, 
Nicolet,  Drummond,  and  Sherbrooke.  The 
country  rises  to  the  eastward,  and  is  -n-cll 
irrigated  by  the  St.  Francis  and  several  fine 
rivers.  The  land  along;  the  St.  Lawi-ence 
from  8  to  10  miles  inland,  was  bestowed  in 
grants,  and  formed  into  sei<jmories,  while 
the  fine  undulating  tracts  in  the  rear,  reach- 
ing to  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States, 
were  neglected. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  war  the  govern- 
ment began  to  form  townships  in  this 
region,  of  which  there  are  now  about  an 
hundred.  Colonel  Herriot  laid  out  Drum- 
moud  ^^ille  with  some  military,  discharged 
from  the  army  on  the  establishment  of 
peace ;  and  private  settlers  were  attracted 
from  the  adjacent  United  States  territories 
by  the  fertiUty  of  the  sod,  and  other  advan- 
tages. Subsequently  the  British  American 
Land  Company  purchased  from  Government 
a  block  of  land  containing  596,000  acres,  and 
other  tracts  from  private  individuals,  making 
altogether  700,000  acres,  at  a  cost  of  nearlv 
£200,000.  Of  this  money  £60,000  has 
been  retm-ned  to  them  to  be  expended  in 
improvements ;  and  they  have  formed  a  har- 
bour at  Port  St.  Francis  on  Lake  St.  Peter, 
improved  the  road  to  Sherl^rooke,  and  ren- 
dered the  country  very  eligible  for  settlers, 
as  improved  farms,  with  Ijuildings  complete, 
may  now  be  purchased  in  any  part  of  the 
eastern  townships  at  from  £150  to  £300  for 
a  lot  of  300  acres. 

Sheflbrd,  watered  by  the  lower  branches 
of  the  Yamaska  river,  is,  in  some  places, 
hiUy  and  rocky.  Stanstead  is  diversified 
by  hill  and  dale,  and  has,  in  its  centre,  the 
pleasing  lake  called  Memphramagog.  Stans- 
tead to^vn  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake, 
mthin  two  miles  of  the  American  frontier, 
is  large  and  well  built.  A  railroad  is  in 
course  of  formation  from  ]\Iontreal  through 
Chambly,  Richelieu,  St.  Hyacinthe,  Shef- 
ford,  Sherbrooke,  and  Stanstead  counties, 
to  the  American  state  of  New  Hampshire, 
from  whence  it  is  projected  to  continue  the 
line  to  the  seaports  of  Boston,  and  Portland 
in  the  United  States. 

The  district  of  St.  Francis  is  divided  into 
29  townships ;  has  a  broken  and  varied  sur- 
face ;  hills  clothed  with  fine  timber ;  and 
much  valuable  and  wcU-Matcred  land. 

The  Quebec  district  on  the  S.  side  of  the  St. 
Lawi-ence  contains  the  counties  of  Beauce, 
Bellechasse,  ^legantic,  Lotbiniere,  Nicolet, 
Kamouraska,  and  Riraouski.  The  aspect  of 
this  district  is  hilly ;  the  land  stretching  in 
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irregular  ridges,  intersected  by  extensive 
valleys;  and  from  15  to  20  miles  inland,  a 
more  elevated  tabular  sui'face  is  formed  with 
a  gradual  slope  to  the  river  St.  John.  The 
land  facing  the  St.  Lawrence  was  granted 
by  the  French  government  in  seigniories, 
but  in  the  rear  of  these,  to^vnships  have  been 
laid  out  for  English  settlers  who  may  obtain 
farms  in  fee-simple.  Kamouraska  is  the 
fashionable  watering-place  of  the  Canadians, 
and  the  fine  scenery,  combined  with  sea 
air,  render  the  place  very  attractive.  On 
proceeding  further  towards  the  sea  the 
country  is  less  populous ;  but  the  settle- 
ments of  Kent  and  Strathearn,  adjoining 
Lake  Tcmisconata,  formed  by  colonel  Eraser, 
are  rising  in  importance. 

Along  Gaspe  peninsula,  the  land  adjoin- 
ing the  coast  has  been  laid  out,  and  double 
ranges  are  now  forming  inland.  The  country 
vrill  soon  be  cultivated  extensively,  and  will 
probably  become  veiy  prosperous  from  its 
valuable  fisheries  and  mines. 

The  vast  temtory  embraced  in  the  di- 
rision  of  Upper  or  Western  Canada,  as 
regards  the  inhabited  parts,  is  in  general,  a 
level,  champaign  country ;  for,  from  the 
di^dsion  Hne  on  Lake  St.  Francis  to  Sand- 
wich, a  distance  of  nearly  600  miles  westerly, 
nothing  like  a  mountain  occurs,  although 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  gently  un- 
dulates in  pleasing  hills,  fine  slopes,  and 
fertile  vallies  :  but  a  ridge  of  rocky  country 
runs  in  a  north-east  and  south-west  direction 
through  the  Newcastle  and  Midland  dis- 
tricts, towards  the  Ottawa  or  Grand  River, 
at  the  distance  of  from  50  to  100  miles 
from  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  and 
the  course  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  To 
the  N.  of  this  ridge  is  a  wdde  and  rich  valley 
of  great  extent,  which  intervenes  between  it 
and  a  rocky  and  mountainous  country,  of 
still  higher  elevation. 

Farther  to  the  north,  beyond  the  French 
river  which  falls  into  Lake  Hm-on,  are  lofty 
mountains,  some  of  them  of  great,  but  un- 
known height. 

The  country  on  the  N.  and  W  side  of 
Lake  Ontario,  and  of  Lake  Erie,  which 
is  still  further  west,  continues  flat  as  far  as 
Lake  Huron,  with  occasional  elevations  of 
easy  ascent.  Of  this  tract  of  country  only 
a  comparatively  small  portion  is  under  culti- 
vation, the  remainder  being  in  its  primitive 
state  of  forests,  lakes,  and  rivers ;  the  latter 
for  the  most  part  falling  into  the  great  lakes, 
or  into  large  rivers,  which  again  empty 
themselves   into   that    great    artery    of  the, 
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country,  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  settlements 
arc  chiefly  confined  to  the  .shores,  and  are 
sehh)m  far  distant  from  the  hordcrs  of  the 
great  hikes  and  rivers.  In  order  to  convey 
a  clear  idea  of  the  physical  aspect  of  the  pro- 
vince, it  may  be  cx])edient  to  proceed  at 
once  to  a  description  of  its  vast  inland  seas. 
The  lakes  of  West  Canada  are  almost 
incalculable.  The  foUowinfj  table  shews  the 
dimension  of  a  few  of  the  best  knovni : — 


Elcvat. 

Names. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

f  ircum. 

Aver. 

above 

furence. 

depth. 

the  Sea. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Superior    .  . 

360 

140 

1500 

1000 

627 

Huron    .  .  . 

250 

190 

1000 

SCO 

594 

Michisan  .  . 

260 

55 

800 

780 

Erio  . 

280 

63 

700 

250 

565 

Ontario  .  .  . 

180 

60 

500 

500 

2.34 

Simcoe  .  .  . 

40 

30 

120 

125 

700 

St.  Clair    .  . 

35 

30 

100 

20 

Gcorfjc   .  .  . 

25 

58 

Rice  Lake    . 

24 

2  to  5 

58 

600 

Lake  Superior,  called  also  Keetcheegahmi 
and  Missisawgaiegon,  the  largest  and  most 
elevated  of  those  singular  seas,  which,  in 
Western  Canada,  seem  to  fill  the  place  that 
great  mountains  occupy  in  other  countries, 
and  to  afl'ect  the  climate  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner,  is  situate  between  the  meri- 
dians of  92°  19'  and  84°  18'  W.  long.,  and 
the  parallels  of  49°  1'  and  46°  26'  N.  lat. 
It  is  in  form,  an  irregular  oblong  basin, 
about  1,500  geographical  miles  in  circum- 
ference, in  length  from  E.  to  W.  the  imagi- 
nary line  which,  passing  through  its  centre, 
divides  the  territory  of  Great  Britain  from 
that  of  the  United  States,  is  360  miles ;  its 
extreme  breadth  (opposite  Peak  Island)  is 
140  geographical  miles,  with  a  depth,  where 
it  admits  of  mcasiu-ement,  of  from  80  to 
150  fathoms,  but  without  soundings  in  its 
centre  ;  the  waters  are  always  extremely  cold, 
clear,  and  devoid  of  tides,  or  any  other  kind 
of  periodical  rise  and  fall.  During  heavy 
gales  of  wind,  the  waters  of  this  and  the 
other  great  lakes,  between  which  a  subter- 
ranean communication  is  supposed  to  exist, 
rise  so  high,  that  it  was  at  first  doubted 
whether  the  smaller-class  steam-boats  could 
live  in  them,  and  the  ground  swell,  owing  to 
the  comparative  .shallowness,  or  little  specific 
gravity  of  the  fresh  water,  is  so  trying  as  to 
produce  sea-sickness  even  in  old  sailors. 
[See  Geology.] 

This  monarch  of  lakes  is  situated  to  the  S. 
of,  and  near  the  continuous  chain  of  high 


lands,  which,  stretching  from  the  rocky 
moTintains  to  Lake  Superior  in  broad  dilu- 
vial j)lains  and  nndulation.s,  divides  the 
waters  flowing  into  the  .Mexican  Gulf  from 
those  which  find  their  e.\it  in  Hudson's  Bay; 
and  proceeding  thence  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion to  the  coast  of  Labrador,  constitutes 
the  north  dividing  range  of  the  valley  of  St. 
Lawrence. 

The  surface  of  Lake  Superior  is  627  feet 
above — and  the  botto.n  of  its  basin  (so  far  as 
it  has  been  sounded)  upwards  of  500  feet 
belo^i)  the  level  of  the  Atlantic  ocean;  it 
receives  220  tributaiT  rivers  and  ri^'ulcts, 
but  owing  to  the  immense  evaporation  con- 
tinually taking  place  from  Lake  Superior,  the 
volume  of  water  which  it  discharges  through 
its  only  outlet  (the  Falls  of  St.  Mary)  into 
Lake  Huron,  is  far  less  in  quantity  than  that 
which  it  has  itself  received. 

The  extent  of  the  American  shore  along 
Lake  Superior  fi-om  the  mouth  of  the  Onto- 
nagon is  500  miles ;  that  of  the  Canadian 
coast  is  estimated  at  1200  miles.  Some  of 
the  rivers  on  the  S.  coast  are  153  miles  long; 
the  principal  of  these,  namely,  the  Ontona- 
gon, or  Coppermine,  ^Montreal,  Mauvaise, 
Boisbnde,  and  St.  Louis,  communicate  with 
the  ^Mississippi. 

Numerous  islands  exist  in  various  parts  of 
the  lake,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable 
size ;  Isle  Royale  is  45  miles  long  by  7  or  8 
board ;  Caribou  is  about  6  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  the  Islands  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  are  23  in  number,  with  perpendi- 
cular cliffs  of  sandstone  on  the  N.  and  S.E.. 
60  feet  in  height.  At  Lcs  Portailles  and 
Grand  Island  there  are  perpendicular  cliffs 
broken  into  the  most  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque arches,  (under  some  of  which  a 
boat  can  pass,)  porticoes,  columns,  and 
caverns  of  large  dimensions. 

The  shores  of  Lake  Superior  (whose  direc- 
tion is  E.  and  W.)  arc  in  several  places 
rocky,  and  considerably  elevated,  with  occa- 
sional large  tracts  and  bays  of  sand.  From 
Point  Iroquois  to  the  "  Pictured  Rocks,"  it 
is  generally  sandy,  from  thence  to  the  foot 
of  the  Fond  du  Lac.  rocky.  The  great  pro- 
montory or  peninsula  of  Kcewanonan,  which 
divides  it  into  two  equal  sections,  is  very 
high  at  its  central  part,  consisting  of  steep 
conical  granite  hills,  rising  1,000  feet  above 
the  lake.  The  country  around  Lake  Supe- 
rior, whether  on  the  American  or  on  the 
British  territory,  is  but  imperfectly  known ; 
there  is  a  great  extent  of  hill  and  dale,  and 
in    some    places   ranges    of  what    in  ^A  est 
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Canada  may  be  termed  moiuitains,  1,500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  conse- 
quently 2,137  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  The  Porcupine  hills,  200  feet  high, 
approach  the  lake  ou  the  S.  shore. 

At  Gros-Cap  (where  Lake  Superior  is 
connected  by  the  river  St.  Mary,  with  Lake 
Huron)  the  prospect  is  not  only  beautiful 
but  magnificent ;  the  spectator  standing  be- 
neath the  shattered  crags  300  feet  high,  has 
before  him  an  apparently  immeasurable 
flood,  which,  if  it  burst  its  ban-iers,  would 
overwhelm  a  continent :  in  front  is  a  low 
island,  on  the  S.  Point  Iroquois  declines 
from  a  high  tabular  hill,  and  on  the  N.W. 
a  picturesque  and  elevated  country  is  dimly 
seen  in  the  distance. 

The  line  of  rocky  hills  which  constitutes 
the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Superior  consists  of 
rocks  and  crags,  piled  to  the  height  of  150  or 
200  feet  at  the  N.  end,  and  from  about  400 
to  450  feet  at  the  S.  end,  where  they  dip  into 
the  lake  from  an  elevation  of  300  feet  in 
detached  fragments,  lowering  successively 
on  each  other.  Along  the  E.  shore  of  the 
lake  from  Gros-Cap  to  the  river  IMichipico- 
ton  (125  miles)  are  several  promontories, 
bays,  and  rivers ;  among  these  are  Batclie- 
wine  and  Huggewong  bays,  off  the  mouth 
of  which  latter  is  the  island  termed  ]\Ion- 
treal  or  Hogguart.  The  W.  end  of  Lake 
Superior,  termed  Fond  du  Lac,  is  a  slowly 
contracting  cul  de  sac  commencing  in  long. 
91°,  at  the  promontoiT  opjiosite  the  isles  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  80  miles  iu  length, 
with  a  breadth  of  8  to  10  miles  at  the  end. 
There  ai-e  139  rivers  and  creeks  on  the  S. 
shore,  but  fewer  in  the  eastern  than  iu  the 
■western  dirision.  One  of  these,  the  St. 
Lewis,  is  150  yards  broad  at  its  mouth,  ex- 
panding immediately  into  a  sheet  of  water 
5  or  6  miles  wide,  and  extending  inland  23 
miles,  with  a  varying  breadth.  Some  of  the 
moimtaius  near  the  lake  rise  to  the  height 
of  1,400  feet.  Tliundcr  mountain,  for  in- 
stance, which  is  of  considerable  breadth, 
several  miles  long,  the  western  half  being 
almost  tabular,  with  the  eastern  irregular 
and  hummocky.  In  general  the  hills  have 
flat  pine-clad  summits.  The  pictured  rocks 
(so  called  from  their  appearance),  situate 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  lake  towards  the  E. 
end,  form  a  perpendicular  wall  300  feet 
high,  extending  about  12  miles,  with  nume- 
rous projections  and  indentations  in  every 
variety  of  form,  and  vast  caverns,  in  whicli 
the  entering  waves  make  a  jarring  and  tre- 
mendous sound.     Mr.  Schoolcraft  describes 


them  as  "  surprising  groups  of  overhanging 
precipices,  towering  walls,  caverns,  waterfalls, 
and  prostrate  ruins,  which  arc  mingled  in 
the  most  wonderful  disorder,  and  burst  upon 
the  view  in  ever-varying  and  jjleasing  suc- 
cession." Among  the  more  remarkable 
objects  are  the  Cascade  La  Portaille  and  the 
Doric  Arch ;  the  cascade  consists  of  a  con- 
siderable stream,  precipitated  from  a  height 
of  70  feet  by  a  single  leap  into  the  lake, 
and  projected  to  such  a  distance  that  a  boat 
may  pass  beneath  the  fall  and  the  rock  un- 
touched by  the  waters. 

The  Doric  Arch  has  a  most  singular  effect, 
having  all  the  appearance  of  a  work  of  art ; 
it  consists  of  an  isolated  mass  of  sandstone, 
with  fom-  pillars  supporting  an  immense  en- 
tablatm'C  of  stone  covered  with  soil,  fi'om 
which  springs  a  beautiful  grove  of  pine  and 
spruce  trees  of  considerable  height. 

The  lake  is  subject  to  storms,  sudden 
transitions  of  temperature,  and  dense  fogs 
and  mists.  The  mean  heat  for  June  is  66°, 
and  for  July  64",  and  of  the  lake  61° ;  the 
wnter  is  long  and  severe.  The  principal 
forest  trees  are  white  and  yellow  pine,  oak, 
hemlock,  spruce,  bii'ch,  poplar,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  elm,  maple,  and  ash,  upon  the  banks 
of  some  of  the  rivers. 

The  waters  of  Lake  Superior  are  very 
transparent,  and  their  lower  strata  appear 
ue\er  to  gain  a  warm  temperatiu-e,  for  the 
water  in  a  bottle  sunk  to  the  depth  of  100 
feet  in  July,  and  there  filled,  is,  when 
brought  to  the  sui-face,  cold  as  ice.  They 
abound  nevertheless  with  trout  (weighing 
from  12  to  50  pounds),  sturgeon,  and  white 
fish  as  large  in  proportion,  together  with 
pike,  pickerel,  carp,  bass,  herring,  and  nume- 
rous other  species. 

The  St.  Mary's  river,  or  strait,  wliich  con- 
nects Lake  Superior  with  Lake  Huron,  is 
about  GO  miles  long. 

The  falls  or  rapids  of  St.  Mary,  by  which 
travellers  usually  enter  Lake  Superior,  are 
in  length  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  by 
half  a  mile  iu  breadth,  the  river  being  here 
narrowed  by  a  broad  tongue  of  laiul,  pro- 
truding from  the  N.  shore,  and  affording  a 
site  for  the  store-houses  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  The  rapids  are  15  miles  from 
Lake  Superior,  in  46°  31'  N.  lat.,  and  liave 
a  descent  of  22  feet  10  inches  in  the  naiTOW 
limit  of  900  yards.  The  broken  foaming 
billows  arc  hm-ried  with  velocity  over  a  slope 
of  ledges  and  huge  boulder  stones,  through 
a  thickly  wooded  countiy,  whose  low  level 
has  permitted  the  formation  on  each  side  6l 
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a  uumlnT  of  islets,  divided  by  c-1i:uiiip1s, 
which  nrc  luirrow  on  the  left,  but  much 
wider  on  the  rif^lit  bank.  The  heif^ht  of  the 
latter  varies  from  10  to  50  feet,  and  is  com- 
posed of  light  alluvial  earth ;  this  acclivity 
is  more  distant  on  the  Canadian  than  on  the 
American  shore.  The  St.  Mary  river  ex- 
tends above  the  rapids  about  15  miles, 
throusfli  a  low  well-wooded  country,  and  its 
bed  is  from  one  uiilc  to  one  and  a  half  wide. 
The  current  ceases  to  affect  boats  2  miles 
above  the  rapids.  Immediately  below  the 
rapids,  the  St.  ^lary  fall  widens  to  upwards 
of  a  mile. 

Lake  Huron,  the  third  fi'om  the  Atlantic 
ocean  of  the  g;reat  chaia  of  lakes  which 
occupy  the  iowr  plateaux  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  of  an 
irregular  shape.  It  has  a,  circumference  at 
the  south  part  exceeding  720  lineal  miles, 
and  an  area  of  14,000  square  miles.  The 
northern  part  is  divided  by  the  ]\Ianitoulin 
islands  into  two  parts ;  the  eastern,  called 
Georgian  Bay,  is  120  miles  long  by  20 
broad,  and  has  an  area  of  6,000  square 
miles ;  and  the  western,  called  the  "  North 
Channel,"  has  an  area  of  1,700  square 
miles.  The  total  superficies  of  the  lake 
amounts  to  about  21,700  square  miles.  Lake 
Huron  is  nearly  594  feet  above  the  ocean 
level,  and  has  a  depth  of  860  feet. 

Lake  Michigan,  is  in  fact,  a  part  of  the 
same  body  of  water,  separated  only  by  the 
strait  of  !Michilimakinae,  but  as  it  is  en- 
tirely possessed  by  the  United  States,  it 
does  not  come  within  my  notice.  I  may, 
however,  obsen'c,  that  it  is  260  miles  long, 
by  55  broad,  and  800  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, covering  an  area  of  16,200  square 
miles,  or  10,.'368,000  acres,  and  nangable 
for  ships  of  the  largest  burthen.  Green 
Bay  extends  from  the  N.  end  of  the  lake 
90  miles  in  a  S.W.  direction,  -with  a  width 
of  from  15  to  20  miles.  Across  its  entrance 
is  a  chain  of  islands,  called  the  Grand  Tra- 
verse, the  channels  between  ■which  admit 
vessels  of  200  tons  burthen,  and  sloops  of 
equal  bm-then  can  ascend  to  the  head  of 
this  extensive  bay.  "From  the  bottom  of 
Green  Bay,  boats  can  ascend  the  Ontagarais 
or  Fox  River,  to  within  two  miles  of  the 
Oniscousin,  to  the  head  of  which  a  portage 
has  been  made,  and  a  descent  is  practicable 
from  thence  to  the  ^lississippi.  The  tribu- 
taries of  ^Michigan  are  extremely  numerous, 
some  of  them  ftill  flowing  rivers,  but,  so  far 
as  we  know,  none  are  of  any  great  length. 
Along   the   north   shores    of   Lake    Huion 


are  the  Manitoulins,  or  Cacred  Isles,  many 
of  which  arc  from  25  to  30  miles  long  by 
10  and  15  b/oad. 

Dmmmond  Island  (one  of  the  Manitou- 
lins) is  24  miles  long  by  from  2  to  12  broad, 
and  at  the  west  end   approaches  the  main 
land  of  the  United  States,  where  it  forms 
the  strait  of  the  True  Detour,  the  principal 
commercial    route   to    Lake    Superior;    the 
strait  is  scarcely  a  mile  wide,  and  bounded 
by    two    promontories ;    the    coast    of    the 
United  States  is  here  flat  and  woody,  with 
morasses, — that  of  the  island   is  irregular, 
and  covered  with  large  masses  of  rock.     In 
the  higher  and  middle  parts  of  Drummond 
Isle,  tlie  elevation  is  from  200  to  250  feet, 
inclining  on  either  side  of  the  water,  often 
presenting  low  white  precipices,  in  broken 
lines,  on  the  summit  or  sides  of  the  slopes ; 
the  south  coast  of  the  island  is  broken  into 
small   but    deep   bays,    with   shoal    points; 
those  on  the  west  contain  many  islets, — one 
of  which,  according  to  Dr.  Bigsby,  has  an 
immense  deposit  of  iron  pyrites :  the  north 
coast  is  distinguished  by  the  magnitude  of 
its  bays,   and  the  groups  of  islands  which 
cover  the  coutig^uous  waters.     This  coast  is 
terminated  on  the  east,  in  the  strait  called 
False  Detour,  by  a  calcareous  precipice  of 
considerable  beauty,    500  yards    long,    and 
250    feet   high,  which    forms  at  the  top   a 
terrace  of  rock,  and  below  is  separated  from 
the  lake  by  a  narrow  and  liigh  beach. 

The  False  Detour,  which  separates  Drum- 
mond Island  from  the  little  ilanitouUn,  or 
Cockburn  Island,  is  from  8  to  10  miles  long, 
and  from  3  to  6  miles  wide,  with  a  mid 
depth  of  seldom  less  than  40  fathoms;  the 
opening  from  the  south  is  spacious  and 
bold,  it  has  three  fine  capes  on  the  west, 
and  one  on  the  east.  At  the  north  outlet, 
the  shores  are  very  much  rounded,  with 
precipices  to  the  west,  and  woody  steeps  to 
the  east :  in  front,  is  that  part  of  Lake 
Huron  termed  the  North  Channel,  studded 
with  a  few  islets  in  pairs,  and  bounded  in 
the  distance  by  the  mis-shapen  hills  of  the 
northern  maiu ;  on  the  north-west  the 
heights  of  St.  Joseph  form  a  blue  waving 
line,  and  on  the  north-east,  the  looming  of  j 
the  isles  at  the  foot  of  La  Cloche  is  just 
visible. 

Little  ^lanitoulin  has  a  diameter  of  seven 
or  eight  miles,  and  an  aspect  somewhat 
similar  to,  though  more  elevated  than  that 
of  Drummond  Isle  :  the  shores  have  succes- 
sive banks  or  staire  formed  by  the  debris  of 
the  lake,  with  here  and  there  terraces  of 
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limestone,  in  situ ; — inland,  the  svirface  has 
a  rugged  ascent,  with  protruding  strata  in 
primitive  masses,  intersected  by  short  ledges, 
which  often  crown  the  greatest  heights,  and 
form  a  table  land  of  small  extent,  but  well 
wooded. 

Between  the  Little  and  Grand  ^lanitoidin 
is  the  third  Detour,  eight  miles  long  by  four 
broad,  which  has  high  shores,  and  is  clear 
at  both  outlets. 

The  Grand  IManitoulin,  or  "  Sacred"  Isle, 
is  80  miles  long  by  20  broad,  with  an  area 
of  ]  ,600  square  miles,  and  deeply  indented 
by  bays,  which  nearly  divide  the  island ;  its 
general  featiu'cs  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
two  preceding  named  islands,  only  it  is 
higher,  abounds  more  in  precipices,  and  is 
rugged  throughout.  At  the  W.,  its  fea- 
tures are  more  majestic  than  those  of  any 
other  part  of  Lake  Hiu-on.  At  the  north 
end  of  the  tliii-d  Detoui-,  its  shores  are  lined 
mth  ranges  of  shingle,  backed  by  a  wooded 
ascent :  towards  the  centi'e  of  this  strait, 
ledges  and  low  precipices  begin  to  appear 
along  the  beach,  increasing  to  the  height  of 
250  feet,  crowned  with  cedars  and  pines : 
these  ledges  either  rise  pei-pendicularly,  or 
or  are  formed  by  enormous  piles  of  displaced 
masses,  from  7  to  10  yards  in  diameter, 
sloping  at  a  high  angle,  sometimes  advancing 
into  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  affording  a 
hazardous  passage  over  their  slippery  sides, 
under  arches  and  through  winding  passages. 
Near  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Detour,  a 
bluff  precipice,  40  feet  high,  protrudes  into 
the  water,  skirted  by  veiy  large  cubic  masses 
of  rock.  From  these  natiu-al  precipices 
arise  clumps  of  beautiful  trees,  and  knolls 
of  flowering  shrubs,  shadowed  in  the  back 
ground  by  the  dense  gloom  of  impenetrable 
forests. 

The  interior  of  the  island  appears  to  be  well 
irrigated  with  streams  and  lakes.  One  lake, 
10  miles  long,  is  in  the  form  of  an  hour- 
glass, 7  miles  ^;'ide  at  the  ends,  and  only  1 
in  the  centre,  ^vith  an  area  of  55  square 
miles.  The  margin  of  the  lake  is  fringed 
with  trees  to  the  water's  edge,  except  on  the 
S.W.  side,  where  the  ledges  rise  20  to  40 
feet.  This  lake  is  155  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  waters  of  Lake  Huron.  Only  one 
stream  flows  into  it,  while  three  large  brooks 
inin  fi'om  it.  Where  the  water  is  derived 
fi-om,  ilr.  ^lurray  (in  his  recent  geological 
survey)  was  unable  to  discover.  jNlanitoidin 
island  is  chiefly  composed  of  limestone ; 
which  formation  not  imfrequently  has  sub- 
teiTanean  passages;   the  different  lakes    in 


the  island  therefore  possibly  have  a  commu- 
nication. 

The  insulated  rocks  called  the  Flower 
Pots  are  six  miles  S.S.E.  of  the  fourth 
]\Ianitoulin,  one  of  them  has  an  elevation  of 
47  feet,  and  consists  of  large  tabular  masses 
placed  honzontally  one  upon  the  other, 
narrow  below,  but  increasing  in  breadth  as 
they  ascend — the  whole  standing  on  a  floor 
of  rock  projecting  into  the  lake  from  the 
lofty  island  which  bears  their  name.  Cabot's 
Head  is  a  singular  looking  head-land,  in 
^lichipocoton,  or  Georgian  Bay,  consisting 
of  indented  limestone  bluffs,  rising  to  the 
height  of  300  feet,  and  skirted  by  numerous 
reefs  and  islets,  and  presenting  on  the  S.  W. 
a  continued  range  of  calcareous  pi-ecipices. 

From  the  French  River  (which  connects 
Lake  Nipissing  with  Lake  Hui'on)  westwards 
to  the  islands  of  La  Cloche,  about  50  mdes 
distant,  the  lake  near  the  shore  is  studded 
with  innumerable  islands;  some  near  the 
main,  baiTen,  and  chiefly  composed  of  gneiss, 
are  Uke  heaps  of  ruins;  others  farther  out  in 
the  lake,  loftier,  and  girded  with  a  belt  of 
flat  gi'ound,  consist  of  shelly  limestone,  and 
are  richly  wooded.  Further  west  the  islands 
of  La  Cloche,  which  derive  their  name  from 
the  belief  that  some  of  the  islands  are  com- 
posed of  dark  rocks,  which,  when  struck, 
sound  like  a  bell,  form  a  charming  contrast 
to  the  bleak  hills  on  the  main,  which  rise 
1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake; — the 
islands,  -ivith  their  dark  green  forests  diversi- 
fied by  grassy  vales  and  clumps  of  trees, 
appear  like  an  English  park.  Groups  of 
islands  occupy  the  lake  from  La  Cloche  to 
Missalaga  River,  60  miles  distant;  some  near 
the  main  are  low  and  barren;  others,  ele- 
vated and  woody;  beyond  the  Missalaga  is 
a  low  rocky  shore.  To  the  westward  of 
Spanish  River,  which  was  discovered  by 
captain  Baj^ield,  in  1820,  the  coast  is  for 
the  most  part  low,  rugged,  and  has  several 
safe  and  commodious  liarboius  among  its 
numerous  islands  and  inlets.  To  the  E.  of 
the  Spanish  River  the  scenery  is  improved 
by  the  gradual  approach  of  a  high  range  of 
pictiu'esque  hiUs,  which  extend  to  the  shores 
of  the  lake,  about  foui"  nules  W.  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company's  post  at  La  Cloche. 
Their  highest  elevation  is  482  feet  above  the 
lake.  To  the  E.  of  the  Manitoolin  islands, 
the  La  Cloche  hUls  recede  to  the  northward, 
and  the  coast  is  generally  low  and  destitute 
of  vegetation. 

]\Ir.  Alexander  MuiTay,  assistant  prown- 
cial  geologist,  in  his  survey  of  Lake  Hui'oa  y 
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(Mth  .Tnimiin',  18 IH),  dcsoribcH  the  north 
sliorc  of  tlic  lake  us  poor,  rocky,  in  sonic 
])arts  destitute  of  vcfjctation;  in  otlicrs 
tliickly  clad  witli  trees  of  a  st\intcd  growth. 
Rut  after  passing  these  marffinal  forests  of 
fir,  spruce,  pine,  beech,  and  poplar,  the 
interior  in  many  places  presents  a  vcrj' 
(liflcrcnt  character,  especially  in  the  valleys 
of  the  different  streams,  where  there  are 
frcciuently  to  be  seen  extensive  Valleys  of  rich 
and  deep  soil,  produein;;  maple,  oak,  elm, 
birch,  and  basswood,  besides  oeeasional 
groves  of  red  and  white  pine  of  large  size. 
Vario\is  places  of  this  descrijition  have  been 
cleared  and  cultivated  by  the  Indians,  and 
as  at  Spanish  river,  notwithstanding  the 
rude  state  of  aboi'iginal  culture,  the  crops  of 
maize  and  potatoes  arc  nearly  ecpuil,  botli  in 
quantity  and  quality,  to  those  usually  seen 
under  the  more  enlightened  system  of  tillage 
in  West  Canada.  Mr.  INItuTay  remarks,  that 
the  Thessalon,  Mississagni,  Serjient,  and 
Spanish  rivers,  liave  the  most  favom'able 
districts  for  cultivation. 

The  Thessalon  and  Mississagui  rise  far  in 
the  interior,  where  the  country  is  repre- 
sented to  be  spotted  with  numerous  small 
lakes,  run  in  a  south-east  direetion,  and 
fall  into  Lake  Hm-on,  within  25  miles  of 
each  other.  The  Serpent  and  Spanish  rivers 
rise  to  the  northward,  flow  westward  for  the 
lower  part  of  their  course,  and  disembogue 
into  Lake  Hm-on,  within  15  miles  of  each 
other. 

The  north-west  arm  of  Lake  Hiu'on, 
which  commimieates  with  Lake  Superior,  is 
of  an  oblong  shape,  the  two  longer  sides  at 
their  western  extremities  converging  towards 
the  north;  it  contains  about  400  square 
miles,  and  is  crowded  with  islands  of  all 
sizes;  the  principal,  St.  Joseph,  is  65  miles 
in  circumference,  through  it  runs  an  undu- 
lating ridge,  called  the  Higldauds  of  St. 
Joseph,  500  feet  high:  the  N.W.  point 
of  St.  Joseph  is  in  long.  81°,  and  lat.  46° 
18'.  Pelletan's  Channel,  which  divides  St. 
Joseph  from  the  main,  is  remarkable  for  its 
fine  scenery.  The  island  (St.  Joseph)  be- 
longs to  the  English,  and  its  neighbour, 
Drummond  Isle,  to  the  United  States,  and 
on  each  arc  small  militai-y  detachments 
belonging  to  their  respective  governments. 
I'ortloek  Harbour,  a  British  military  position, 
1100  miles  from  Quebec,  is  an  extensive 
haven,  interspersed  with  rocky  islets,  and 
girt  by  woody  hills  starting  forth  in  a  series 
of  verdant  or  rocky  capes.  Muddy  Lake, 
bounding  the    S.W.    side   of   St.    Joseph's 


Isle,  is  a  noble  slieet  of  water  17  miles 
long,  and  varj'ing  from  2  to  7  in  breadth; 
its  shores  are  deep  eml)ayments,  ending  in 
grassy  marshes,  especiallj'  on  the  S.E.  side. 
Michilimakinae  strait,  the  south-west  arm 
of  Lake  Huron,  leading  into  Lake  Michigan, 
is  1 1  miles  wide,  and  by  its  side  is  the  pe- 
ninsula called  False  Prcsqiiisle.  The  view 
into  Lake  Michigan,  from  Michilimakinae 
Isle,  which  lies  in  the  strait  of  that  name, 
midway  from  either  main,  is  remarkably 
pleasing ;  the  land,  which  at  first  closes  on 
th{!  water,  suddenly  expands  into  a  spacious 
soinid,  with  curving  shores  and  woody  capes, 
with  clusters  of  islands  in  the  distance.  The 
juctty  hamlet  of  St.  Ignace,  the  high  white 
elifi's  of  ^liehilimakinae  contrasting  with  the 
dark  foliage  around,  and  the  blue  light 
streaming  through  the  sound  from  the  va.st 
lake  beyond,  offer  a  rich  treat  to  the  lovers 
of  natural  scenery.  There  is  nothing  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  remark  down  the  south- 
east shore,  as  far  as  Thunder  Bay  and  Middle 
Islands,  which  are  flat,  calcareous,  and  well 
covered  with  timber  of  various  kinds.  Res- 
pecting the  Gulf  of  Saguina  the  English 
know  little:  from  Pont  aux  Barques  to  the 
River  St.  Clair,  is  a  straight  line  of  beaeh, 
intermixed  here  and  there  with  stiff  clay, 
and,  about  midway,  a  large  block  of  white 
limestone  rises  from  the  waters  of  the  lake. 

On  the  elevated  south-east  shore  of  the 
lake,  in  the  London  district,  between  43°  W 
and  43°  53'  of  north  latitude,  about  -10  mUes 
at  its  nearest  point  from  the  head  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  30  miles  from  the  north  border 
of  Lake  Erie,  is  situate  the  fine  tract  termed 
the  Hiu-on  territory,  which  belongs  to  the 
Canada  company.  It  is  of  a  triangidar 
shape,  the  base  is  60  miles  in  length,  it 
rests  on  Lake  Huron,  and  comprises  an  area 
of  nearly  1,100,000  acres.  Kear  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  river  !Maitlaud  with  the  lake 
an  excellent  harbour  is  formed,  capable  of 
sheltering  vessels  of  200  tons  burthen,  where 
the  Canada  Company  have  laid  out  the  neat 
and  flourishing  town  of  Goderich ; — the 
country  around  is  fast  impro\ing  under  theii 
judicious  management.  The  surface  of  the 
Huron  territory  is  generally  level,  and  fre- 
quently presents  rich  nattiral  meadows. 
The  rivers  ^laitland,  Aux  Sables,  a  large 
branch  of  the  Thames,  and  other  rivers  and 
streams,  water  this  tine  district. 

Georgian  Bay,  a  vast  arm  of  Lake  Huron 
on  the  north-east  side,  is  studded  with  fine 
harboui's. 

The   principal   British    nayal    station    in 
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Lake  Huron  is  Penctangiiishine  (lat.  44°57', 
long.  79°  3.5'),  in  the  south-east  bight  of 
Georgian  Bay,  within  Gloucester  harl)our ; 
it  is  sheltered  by  hills  of  sand  and  rolled 
blocks. 

The  lake  we  are  now  treating  of,  may  be 
considered  the  centre  of  the  great  chain  of 
waters  round  it,  with  all  of  which  it  has  a 
direct  communication.  It  communicates 
with  Lake  Superior  by  St.  Mary's  River; 
with  Michigan  (and  through  it  with  the 
Illinois  river)  by  the  Strait  of  Michilima- 
kinac ;  with  Lake  Erie  by  the  river  and 
Lake  of  St.  Clair ;  and  with  Lake  Ontario 
by  the  Severn  river,  —  Lake  Simcoe,  a 
chain  of  comparatively  small  lakes,  and  the 
Trent  river.  It  has  also  two  known  com- 
munications with  the  Ottawa — one  through 
Lake  Simcoe,  and  a  chain  of  lakes  to  the 
source  of  the  Madawasca,  which  falls  into 
the  Lake  des  Chats — the  other,  up  French 
river,  through  Lake  Nipissing,  and  down  a 
rapid  river  to  the  Ottawa,  near  Mataouin. 

The  principal  rivers  emptying  themselves 
into  Lake  Huron  are,  the  Thessalon,  Mis- 
sassagua,  French,  Severn,  St.  Clair,  ^lait- 
land,  and  Saguina.  The  two  former,  situate 
in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  lake,  are 
small.  French  River,  which  connects  Lake 
Huron  with  Lake  Nipissing,  is  75  miles  in 
length,  and  resembles  a  multitude  of  rivers 
rather  than  a  single  stream,  flowing  with 
frequent  inosculations,  among  lengthened 
ridges  of  rock  :  its  shores  seldom  present 
continuous  lines,  but  are  excavated  with 
deep  and  narrow  bays,  obscured  by  high 
walls,  masses  of  rock,  and  groves  of  dwarf 
pines.  Its  breadth  varies;  sometimes  it 
extends  more  than  one  league,  and  is  occu- 
pied by  islands  of  every  imaginable  shape. 
Dr.  Bigsby  says,  few  American  prospects 
exceed  in  singularity  and  grandeur  those 
which  are  here  afforded,  by  groups  of  long 
and  lofty  islets  extending  in  giant  rays 
from  a  centre  in  some  dark  bay, — the  clear 
water  reflecting  their  rugged  outlines  and 
wild  foliage,  amid  the  solemn  stillness  per- 
vading these  solitudes. 

Two  cataracts  occur  in  French  River, — 
by  one,  it  leaves  Lake  Nipissing ;  the  other, 
called  the  Recollet,  is  20  miles  below,  where 
the  black  crags  in  the  midst  of  the  foam- 
ing waters,  skirted  by  pine  trees,  impart 
strange  beauty  to  the  scene. 

There  are  also  several  rapids ;  near  one, 
the  Buisson,  thirteen  wooden  crosses  com- 
memorate an  equal  number  of  fatal  acci- 
dents which  occurred  in  crossing  the  foam- 


ing torrent ;  the  average  velocity  of  which, 
along  the  whole  course  of  the  river,  is  about 
two  miles  per  hour. 

The  Saguina  River  flows  through  a  fine 
and  level  country,  and  has  a  breadth  of  180 
yards  for  24  miles,  when  it  divides  into 
three  small  and  very  circuitous  branches, 
one  of  which  is  called  Flint  River.  The 
Saguina  is  120  miles  from  Detroit,  through 
the  woods,  ar\4  about  220  by  water. 

The  Severn  River,  connecting  Lakes  Sim- 
coe and  Huron,  is  about  30  miles  in  length ; 
and  at  its  mouth,  near  Penetanguishine,  it 
is  one  mile  and  a  quarter  in  breadth:  it  has 
two  falls,  and  a  descent  of  80  feet  from 
Lake  Simcoe. 

The  St.  Clair,  according  to  Dr.  Bigsby,  is 
the  only  rivei  of  discharge  for  Lakes  Su- 
perior, Michigan,  and  Huron,  wliich  cover 
a  surface  of  38^  million  of  acres,  and  are 
fed  by  numerous  large  rivers.  I  differ  from 
this  able  observer,  and  am  of  opinion  that 
the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  receive  some 
of  the  waters  of  Superior  and  Michigan. 
It  is  300  yards  broad  at  its  commencement, 
and  flows  for  26  miles,  previous  to  its  en- 
trance into  Lake  St.  Clair,  through  a  lux- 
uriant alluvial  countiy,  in  a  straight  course, 
with  a  smooth  and  equable  cui'rent  of  2 
miles  an  hour.  At  its  head,  there  is  a 
rapid,  which  flows  for  three  quarters  of  a 
mile,  at  the  rate  of  5  miles  per  hoiu- ;  and 
it  enters  Lake  St.  Clair  by  a  multitude 
of  shallow  changeable  mouths,  which  are, 
nevertheless,  navigable  for  schooners. 

Lake  St.  Clair  is  scarcely  more  than  an 
intermediate  link  between  Huron  lake  and 
the  noble  basin  of  Erie,  being  connected 
with  the  latter  by  the  Detroit  River;  it  is 
of  an  u'regular  oval  shape,  about  30  miles  in 
diameter,  with  a  depth  of  water  suflicient 
for  steam-boats  and  schooners.  The  shores 
are  low  and  level,  and  a  group  of  flat  islands 
formed  by  the  constant  alluvial  accumula- 
tions carried  from  Lake  Huron  by  the  St. 
Clair  River,  contracts  its  surface  to  the 
northward.  This  lake  receives  two  large 
rivers;  1st,  the  Thames  River  (formerly 
Riviere  a  la  Tranche,)  which  rises  north  of 
the  tov^Tiship  of  Blandfbrd,  has  a  serpentine 
coiu'se  of  150  miles,  and  discharges  itself 
iuto  Lake  St.  Clair.  It  is  navigable  for 
large  vessels  to  Chatham  (15  miles  from  its 
embouchure),  and  for  boats  nearly  to  its 
source ;  the  bar  at  its  entrance  is,  however, 
some  obstacle  to  its  free  navigation.  The 
Thames  winds  through  a  level  and  higlilv 
fertile  country,  the  banks  presenting  many 
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fine  |il!iitis  .-iMd  natural  niradows.  The  soil 
is  ])riiici|)ally  a  sandy  cartli,  intciinixcd  \ritli 
liir};o  (|iiantitics  of  loam,  and  sonictinies 
marl,  under  which  is  a  sidistratnm  of  clay; 
and  the  river  flats  arc  execcdinfjly  rich,  from 
the  alluvial  deposits  left  hy  the  ovcrflowinj^ 
of  the  hanks.  The  oak,  mai)lc,  ])ine,  beech, 
and  walnut,  growing  in  the  vicinity,  arc  of 
superior  quality. 

London  is  situate  on  the  ljaid<s  of  the 
main  branch  of  the  Thames,  about  90  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  in  a  tolerably  central 
position  with  regard  to  the  surrounding 
lakes.  Chatham,  as  ab-cady  observed,  is  15 
miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  Big  Bear  River,  or  "Creek,"  rises 
near  the  limits  of  the  Ihn'on  tract,  and  after 
running  a  course  of  about  100  miles  gener- 
ally parallel  to  the  Thames  (in  one  place 
app)'oaching  it  within  5  miles),  falls  into 
Lake  St.  Clair  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  its 
north-east  channels. 

The  Detroit  River,  or  rather  Strait,  is 
broad,  deep,  and  29  miles  long ;  it  connects 
Lake  St.  Clair  with  Lake  Erie, — flowing, 
after  a  westerly  bend,  nearly  due  S.  from 
the  former;  the  greater  part  of  its  course  is 
intersected  by  long  naiTow  islands,  of  which 
the  largest  (Gros  Isle,  8  miles  long,)  is 
within  the  American  boundary  ;  and  the  next 
in  size  (Turkey  Island,  5  miles  long,)  is  within 
the  British  territory.  Isle  au  Bois  Blanc,  1^ 
mile  long,  belonging  to  Upper  or  Western 
Canada,  is  of  great  importance  from  its  situ- 
ation, as  it  divides  the  channel  bctw  ccn  Gros 
Isle  and  the  E.  bank  of  the  river  (leaving 
the  deepest  channel  on  the  E.),  and  com- 
mands the  entrance  of  the  Detroit,  which  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  the  larger  size  em- 
ployed upon  the  lakes ;  it  moreover  affords, 
at  the  British  settlement  of  Amhcrstbui'gh, 
an  excellent  harbour.  Sandwich,  another 
delightful  British  town,  is  situate  II  miles 
from  Amhcrstburgh.  The  country  around 
is  extremely  pictui'esque ;  the  banks  high 
and  richly  cultivated,  the  eye  cvenwhere 
resting  on  fertile  fields,  well  stocked  gardens, 
neat  farm-houses  and  orchards,  and  extcn- 
si\c  bai'us.  The  most  important  American 
town,  on  the  opposite  baidv,  is  Detroit,  which 
is  a  strong  military  station.  During  winter, 
the  river  is  completely  frozen  over. 

We  now  ai-rivc  at  that  splendid  sheet  of 
water  called — 

Lake  Erie,  which  receives  the  Detroit 
river,  about  30  miles  from  its  north-west  ex- 
tremity. This  magnificent  lake,  unlike 
ll.jron    or    Superior    (which    lie    generally 


north  and  south),  runs  nearly  cast  and  west, 
between  41°  20',  and  12°  oO',  north  latitude,    , 
78"  ,*5.j',  and   83°  10',  west  hjngitude,  being   ' 
280  miles  long,  and  03^   miles  broad  at  its 
centre,  700  miles  in  circumference,  with  au 
area  of  about  12,0(X)  square  miles.     Its  ex- 
treme depth  varies  from  40  to  4.5  fathoms, 
with  a  rocky  bottom,  unlike  Lake  Superior 
and  Huron,  which  have  astiffclayev  bottom   ■ 
mixed  with  shells;   its  average  depth  is  from 
1.5   to   18  fatlioms;   hence   when    the  wind 
blows  strong,  the  lake  becomes  exceedingly   ' 
rough  and  boisterous,  and  a  very  high  and   j 
dangerous  surf  breaks  upon  its  shores,  which 
often  resemble  the  sea  beach,  being  strewed 
with  dead  fish  and  shells,  and  frequented  by 
various  species  of  aquatic  birds. 

The  surface  of  Erie  is  33  t  feet  above  that 
of  Lake  Ontario,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  the  AVelland  canal,  and  ofi.'j  feet  above 
the  tide  water  at  Albany,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  the  great  Erie  canal. 

The  southern  shore  of  the  lake  (which  is 
exclusively  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  north  is  within  that  of  Great 
Britain),  is  generally  low,  from  the  Ameri- 
can town  of  Buffalo  at  its  eastern  extremity, 
to  Detroit  at  its  western,  except  near  the 
portage  of  Chataughue,  where,  for  a  short 
distance,  it  is  rocky  and  bold,  and  between 
Cleveland  and  the  Rencshowa  river,  where 
the  cliffs  rise  20  yards  perpendicularly  above 
the  water,  and  continue  of  the  same  eleva- 
tion to  the  River  Huron.  Erie,  an  American 
tt)wn  of  some  extent,  vnth  a  strong  batterj', 
dock-yard,  &c.,  lies  to  the  S.E.  of  the 
lake.  About  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  a 
tract  called  the  Sugar-loaf  country,  from  its 
numerous  conical  hills,  which  average  from 
20  to  30  feet  in  height,  are  composed  of 
sand  and  clay,  and  extend  several  miles. 
The  beach  at  this  part  of  the  lake  is  ccivcred 
with  huge  black  rocks,  against  which  the 
waves  beat  vrith  incessant  roar,  and  during 
spring  and  autumn  thick  mists  often  obscure 
the  sky  for  days  together. 

To  return  to  British  territory,  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Erie  is  bolder  and  more 
elevated  than  the  opposite  coast,  and  is  of 
an  iiTcgidar  form,  by  reason  of  several 
capes.  The  banks  of  the  lake  sometimes 
rise  to  the  height  of  100  perpendicular  feet, 
and  consist  of  cla^  and  sand,  broken  and  , 
excavated  in  a  thousand  different  ways  by 
the  action  of  the  waves;  in  some  places 
large  bodies  of  clay  project  20  or  30  feet 
beyond  the  main  bank,  and  lofty  trees,  from 
the  roots  of  which  the  soil  has  been  swept 
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away,  appear  supported  by  a  few  fibres. 
During:  tempests  the  waters  suddenly  rise, 
and  beat  ^"ith  ^eat  \'iolence  against  these 
sand  cliffs,  covering  the  beach,  and  over- 
whelming boats,  &c.  The  first  cape  is  Point 
Pele,  or  South  Foreland,  on  the  north-west 
shore  (near  Lake  St.  Clair),  the  southern- 
most point  of  Cauada,  and  indeed  of  the  Bri- 
tish dominions  in  North  America.  The  next 
prominence  is  Point  aux  Pins  (Landguard) 
whence  there  is  a  short  westerly  route  to 
Chatham,  on  the  Thames.  Fiu'ther  east  is 
Long  Point,  or  the  North  Foreland  (now 
an  island),  stretching  eastward  into  the 
lake  for  about  20  miles,  which  forms  a  bay 
on  its  north-east  shore.  The  fine  river  Ouse 
waters  a  thickly  settled  country,  and  falls 
into  Lake  Erie,  after  a  coui'se  of  100  miles, 
where  the  Welland  canal  (see  canals)  which 
joins  Erie  and  Ontario  commences.  The 
northern,  or  British  shore,  along  the  coun- 
ties of  ]\Iidcllesex,  is  thickly  settled. 

Compared  with  the  other  great  lakes, 
Erie,  as  before  observed,  is  shallow,  and  is 
rendered  rather  dangerous  by  the  numerous 
rocks  which,  for  many  miles  together,  pro- 
ject from  the  north  shore,  and  the  little 
shelter  afl^orded  from  storms. 

A  constant  cuiTeut  sets  down  Lake  Erie 
when  N.W.  and  S.W.  winds  prevail.  The 
principal  harboiu's  on  the  south  (American) 
shore,  are  Buft'alo  and  Dunkirk  (New  York); 
Erie  (Peusylvania);  Sandusky  (Ohio);  be- 
sides the  harboui'  at  Put-in-Bay  Island. 

The  promontories  ou  the  north  (British) 
side,  form  several  good  harboui-s  aud  an- 
chorage during  the  hea^y  gales  which  blow 
on  this  lake.  Some  years  ago  the  violence 
of  a  tempest  made  a  breach  through  Long 
Point,  (North  Foreland)  near  the  mainland, 
converted  the  peninsula  into  an  island,  and 
actually  formed  a  canal  almost  at  the  very 
spot  where  it  had  been  proposed  to  cut  one,  at 
an  estimated  expense  of  £12,000,  learing 
nothing  else  necessary  to  secure  a  safe 
channel  for  vessels,  and  a  good  harboiu'  on 
both  sides,  than  the  construction  of  a  pier 
ou  the  west  side,  to  prevent  its  being  choked 
with  sand. 

Both  the  American  and  Canadian  shores 
of  Lake  Erie,  especially  towards  Niagara, 
are  among  the  most  populous,  and  best  set- 
tled of  any  districts  in  either  country;  a 
circumstance  which  accoiuits  for  the  large 
number  of  vessels  and  steam-boats  which 
tind  profitable  employment  on  the  lake. 
Lake  Erie  may  be  regarded  as  a  central 
resen'oir,  from  which  open  in  all  du'cctious 
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the  most  extensive  channels  of  inland  navi- 
gation to  be  found  in  the  world;  enablini;; 
vessels  from  the  lake  to  traverse  the  whole 
interior  of  the  country;  indeed,  the  map  of 
the  entii-e  globe  does  not  present  another 
sheet  of  water  so  strikingly  peculiar  as  Lake 
Erie,  commanding,  as  it  does,  the  navigable 
waters  of  Noi-th  America.  That  justly  cele- 
brated American  work,  the  Erie  canal, 
commences  at  the  city  of  Albany,  terminates 
at  Buffalo,  in  the  county  of  Erie,  and  con- 
nects the  waters  of  the  Hudson  river  with 
those  of  Lake  Erie.  It  is  363  mdes  in 
length,  has  83  locks,  (each  90  feet  long  in 
the  clear,  and  15  wide)  of  689  feet  rise  and 
fall;  having  18  aqueducts,  the  longest  (at 
Rochester)  804  feet  across  the  Genuesee 
river;  the  canal  is  40  feet  wide  at  the  sur- 
face, 28  at  the  bottom,  and  4  in  depth.  It 
was  commenced  in  1817,  and  finished  in 
1825.  Together  -with  the  Champlain  canal 
(which  extends  64  miles,  with  188  feet  of 
lockage  country,  connecting  the  Erie  canal 
waters  with  those  of  Lake  Champlain),  its 
cost  was  upwards  of  11,000,000  dollars,  and 
the  tolls  thereon  produced,  some  years  ago, 
an  annual  income  of  upwards  of  one  million 
dollars,  which  has,  doubtless,  since  greatly 
increased.  The  Oswego  canal,  commencing 
at  Syracuse  in  Onondaga,  and  terminating 
at  Oswego,  connects  the  Erie  canal  ^rith  the 
waters  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  38  miles  long, 
has  123  feet  lockages,  was  completed  in 
1828,  and  cost  565,437  Spanish  dollars. 
There  are  several  other  canals  all  branching 
in  different  directions,  and  connecting  almost 
every  lake  and  river,  no  matter  how  distant. 
From  the  N.,  the  vessels  of  Ontario  risit 
Erie,  through  the  Welland  canal  aud  river. 
This  river,  following  its  windings,  is  about 
150  mdes  long,  1,000  feet  wide,  aud  nari- 
gable  for  30  miles.  On  one  of  its  branches 
called  the  Speed,  100  miles  from  its  mouth, 
lies  the  thriving  town  of  Guelph.  It  has 
beeu  proposed  to  make  the  St.  Lawrence  a 
ship  channel  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Mon- 
treal, so  that  vessels  from  England  may  pass 
from  Quebec  into  Erie,  through  Lake  On- 
tai-io.  The  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  canals 
will  open  a  communication,  tlu-ough  the 
Ohio  river,  to  the  Mississippi,  aud  another 
channel  between  Lake  Erie  aud  the  Gulf  oi 
jMexico,  presents  itself  by  the  way  of  Lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan.  No  country  oft'ers 
greater  facilities  for  inland  navigation  ;  and 
as  ou  the  Grison  Alps,  a  person  may  drink, 
witliout  chauging  place,  of  a  stream  which 
fiows   into   the   Mediterranean,   the    Rhiuc, 
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niul  Ocrmiiii  f)cc:iii,  so  it  is  not  imjiro- 
l)al)lc  tliat  ii  |)()iiit  of  jiiiictioii  may  exist  of 
the  waters  of  tlie  St.  Lawreiiee,  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  tlie  Red  River  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
and  tiie  Colombia  River,  wliich  are  em- 
bosomed in  the  ocean  at  the  extreme  cast, 
west,  north,  and  south  sliores  of  the  North 
American  continent.  Lake  Erie  is  5(iO  feet 
aljove  the  tide  waters  of  the  Hudson,  St. 
Clair  10  feet  liifjher,  Huron  19,  and  Supe- 
rior 53,  the  last-mentioned  being  (i  12  feet 
above  tlie  ocean  level.  The  sources  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  runs  3,120  miles,  are 
1,."53()  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea. 

The  Niagara  River,  which  connects  Erie 
and  Ontario  Lakes,  commences  at  the  N.E. 
extremity  of  the  former,  and  is  the  outlet 
not  only  of  the  waters  of  Erie,  but  also  of 
tlic  vast  basins  of  Lakes  Huron,  3Iichiji;an, 
Superior,  and  their  thousand  tributaries. 
The  river  is  33^  miles  long  in  its  bends  (28 
direct),  and  traverses  a  country  unrivalled  iu 
richness  and  fertility.  When  first  assuming 
the  character  of  a  river  at  Fort  Erie,  it  is  one 
mile  wide,  but  soon  contracts  its  bed,  at 
Black  Rock,  to  half  a  mile,  and  becomes 
rapid ;  then  again  expanding  to  its  original 
dimensions,  it  flows  on  more  gently,  its 
general  direction  being  from  S.  to  X.  From 
the  ferry  at  Black  Rock,  where  the  ciuTcut 
is  7  miles  an  hoiu',  may  be  seen  in  perfection 
the  mighty  mass  of  waters  rushing  from  the 
inland  seas  to  join  the  parent  ocean.  Beyond 
Black  Rock  the  river  widens  to  enclose 
Grand  Isle,  12  miles  long,  and  2  to  7  miles 
broad,  yni\\  Square  Isle  at  its  head,  and 
Navy  Island  at  its  foot  (the  only  one  in  the 
Niagara  river  not  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  by  the  decision  of  the  commissioners, 
under  the  Gth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent). 
Below  Navy  Island  the  river  resembles  a 
bay,  being  more  than  2  miles  in  bi-eadth, 
and  then  narrowing  down  the  rapids  to  the 
far-famed  Fdls  of  Niagara,  which  are  20 
miles  from  Lake  Eric ; — the  whole  river  is 
navigable,  except  below  Chippewa,  where 
the  indraught  of  the  cataiact  begins  to  be 
felt. 

Niagara  Falls. — This  celebrated  cataract 
has  been  so  often  and  so  eloquently  de- 
scribed, as  scarcely  to  need  more  than  a 
brief  statement  of  the  leading  facts  con- 
nected with  it. 

The  river  Niagara,  prcdous  to  arri\-ing  at 
the  ledge  of  limestone  rocks  (see  geological 
section),  over  which  it  is  precipitated  with 
tremendous  velocity,  takes  a  sudden  turn  or 
bend   to   the  N.N.E.,   its   prenous    course 


having  been  latterly  due  W.,  and  forms  wliat 
is  termed  the  "Horseshoe  Fall;"  —  the 
bend  increiLses  tlie  violence  of  the  rapid. 
On  the  New  Y'ork  side  of  the  river,  a  small 
islet,  termed  (ioat  Island,  separates  a  por- 
tion of  the  mighty  torrent,  and  beyond  it 
the  cataracts  on  the  British-American  side 
may  be  said  to  commence.  [See  map.] 

Of  these  the  Ilorseshfjc  cataract  is  the 
largest ;  the  curvatures  of  the  fall  have  been 
geometrically  comjmtcd  at  700  yards,  and 
its  altitude,  taken  with  a  plomb  line  from 
the  summit  of  the  Table  Rock,  149  feet; 
the  American  fall,  narrowed  by  Goat  Island 
does  not  exceed  375  yards  in  curvilinear 
length  (the  whole  irregular  semicircle  mea- 
sures nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile);  its  i 
|)erpcndicular  height  being  1G2  feet,  or  13  I 
feet  higher  than  the  top  of  the  Great  Fall ; 
adding  57  feet  for  the  fall,  the  rapids  thus 
give  a  total  of  219  feet,  which  is  less  than 
that  of  other  cataracts.  Tlie  foUo>ring  esti- 
mate by  an  American  writer,  showing  the  | 
height  of  various  falls  in  diflerent  parts  of 
the  globe,  may  enable  the  general  reader  to 
form  a  better  estimate  of  the  comparative 
importance  of  those  in  our  territory  : — The 
^lontmorency  river,  9  miles  below  Quebec, 
50  feet  in  breadth,  faU  of  250  feet ;  Chau- 
diere,  near  the  Montmorency,  100  feet; 
Mississippi,  above  its  junction  wth  the  Ohio, 
700  feet  ^vide,  fall  40  feet ;  ilissourie,  500 
miles  from  its  sources,  descent  in  18  miles 
of  360  feet— the  river  is  10(X)  feet  broad, 
one  cataract  is  87  feet  broad,  another  47, 
and  another  26  ;  Passaic,  N.  Jersey,  stream 
150  feet  wide,  falls  into  a  chasm  only  12  feet 
broad,  70  feet ;  Mohawk,  at  Cahoes,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Hudson,  60  feet;  Tuceoa, 
stream  20  feet  wide,  187  feet;  the  Ache, 
iu  Bavaria,  fall  in  5  steps,  200  feet;  Te- 
quendama.  South  America,  the  river  Bo- 
gota, rises  in  the  mountains  9000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  precipitated 
through  various  gorges,  chasms,  and  preci- 
pices, until  it  plunges  into  an  immense 
chasm,  600  feet ;  NUe,  at  Syene,  40  feet ; 
Gothea,  in  Sweden,  fall  at  trolhatta,  100 
feet;  Lattin,  in  Swedish  Lapland,  half  a 
mile  wide,  fall  400  feet;  ^laamelven,  in 
Norway,  as  related  by  ^Ir.  Esmark,  fall  in 
tliree  places ;  Sehafl'haussen,  400  feet  wide, 
fall  70  feet ;  Oreo,  from  Rosa,  iu  Italy,  de- 
scends iu  one  continued  cascade  1 ,200  feet , 
Staubbach,  iu  Switzerland,  a  small  stream, 
fall  1,400  feet ;  Terni,  45  miles  N.  of  Rome, 
the  river  ^'elino  fall,  over  marble  rocks,  300 
feet;  at  Tivoli,  18  miles  N.E.  of  Rome,  the 
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Anio,  a  hrancli  of  the  Tiber,  fall  100  feet. 
The  magnificence  of  the  falls  of  Niagara 
consists  in  the  immense  volume  of  water 
precipitated  over  them,  which  has  been  com- 
puted at  2,400  millions  of  tons  per  day^lOO 
millions  per  hour !  A  calculation  made  at 
Qneenston,  below  the  falls,  is  as  follows : — 
the  river  is  here  half  a  mile  broad ;  it  aver- 
ages 25  feet  deep ;  cuiTeut  3  miles  an  hour; 
in  1  hour  it  will  discharge  a  column  of  water 
3  miles  long,  half  a  mile  vdAe,  and  25  feet 
deep,  containinsj  1,111,440,000  cubic  feet, 
being  18,524,000  cubic  feet,  or  113,510,000 
gallons  of  water  each  mi?iute. 

Goat  island  which  dindcs,  and  perhaps 
adds  to  the  sublimity  of  the  falls,  is  3.30 
yards  wide,  and  covered  with  vegetation ; 
the  eastern  or  American  bank  of  the  river, 
and  the  islands  thereon,  are  low  and  also 
covered  with  vegetation,  which,  with  its  soft 
beauty,  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  a'n-ful 
scene  beneath ;  the  W.,  or  British,  bank  is 
more  bold  and  lofty,  consisting  of  a  hori- 
zontal ridge  of  rocky  table-land  along  the 
margin  of  the  rapids,  and  gradually  increas- 
ing in  elevation  from  10  to  100  feet ;  at  the 
foot  of  this  ridge,  on  a  level  with  the  summit 
of  the  Horseshoe  FaU,  is  the  Table  Rock, 
famous  as  the  spot  where  a  close  ^iew  of  the 
cataract  may  be  obtained ;  indeed  it  forms 
a  section  of  the  ledge  over  which  part  of  the 
torrent  is  precipitated;  its  flat  surface  jut- 
ting out  horizontally  about  50  feet,  and 
overhanging  the  teiTific  gulf. 

At  the  foot  of  the  cataract  it  is  possible, 
though  hazardous,  to  penetrate  30  yards  be- 
hind the  gigantic  concave  sheet  of  the  head- 
long flood,  where  a  cavern  is  formed  of  about 
150  feet  in  height,  50  in  breadth,  and  300 
in  length,  well  adapted  for  the  habitation  of 
its  present  tenants — the  eel  and  the  water 
snake.  The  perilous  path  lies  along  the 
uan'ow  margin  of  whirling  eddies,  beneath 
impending  rocks,  and  amidst  the  jariing 
elements ;  gi'cat  self-possession  is  therefore 
necessary  in  making  the  attempt,  for  one 
false  step,  or  the  least  giddiness,  might 
plunge  the  adventurer  into  the  horrible  vor- 
tex; a  danger  the  more  imminent  because 
the  path  leads  over  sharp,  broken,  and  ex- 
cessively slippery  rocks,  on  which  it  is 
extremely  difficidt  to  retain  a  footing,  owing 
to  the  perpetual  mossy  moisture  they  imbibe 
from  the  oozing  cre^'ices  of  the  superincum- 
bent cliffs.  This  dangerous  chasm  is  con- 
sidered the  best  place  for  estimating  the 
height  of  Niagara — that  vast  body  of  water 
which  four  great  lakes,  the  least  of  wlich  is 


700  miles  in  compass,  and  which  altoge- 
ther comprise  an  area  of  100,000  square 
miles  pour  forth  to  the  ocean — and  the 
overwhelming  fury  with  which  the  mighty 
mass  foams  and  boils  when  rushing  from 
the  precipice.  Here  also  may  best  be  wit- 
nessed the  prismatic  colours  in  all  their 
changing  beauty,  as  they  form  -n-ith  the 
clouds  of  rising  spray — while  the  snow-white 
billows  rolled  out  by  the  meeting  waters, 
and  the  awful  roar  sent  up  from  the  deep 
abyss,  with  the  apparently  trembling  and 
quivering  motion,  imparted  even  to  the 
massive  rocks,  produce  an  eftcct  on  the  mind 
of  the  beholder,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea. 

But  from  the  Table  Rock  above,  the  Falls 
appear  less  terrific,  but  even  more  beautiful. 
The  spectator  may  approach  so  near  that,  if 
he  possess  nerve  enough,  he  may,  by  lying 
prostrate  on  the  rock,  and  stretching  forth 
his  arm,  move  his  hand  in  the  di'cad  torrent; 
but  it  is  a  fearful  experiment,  owing  to  the 
bewildering  noise  of  the  cataract.  Here 
may  be  distinguished  the  first  ripple  by 
which  the  increasing  rapidity  of  the  Niagara 
is  marked;  the  eye  may  follow  it  downwards 
in  its  gi'owing  impetuosity,  where  its  waves 
roll  in  crested  curls ;  or  watch  them  where 
tliey  no  longer  roll  but  rush  with  a  loud  roar 
of  wild  confusion,  or  uniting  in  a  sheet  of 
transparent  emerald  gi'een,  plunge  into  the 
gulf,  and  rising  again  in  infinitely  divided 
sjjray,  float  gossamer-like  in  mid  air. 

Colonel  Bouchctte  observes  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  and  the 
situation  of  the  spectator,  a  distinct  and 
bright  Iris  is  seen  amidst  the  revolring 
columns  of  mist  that  soar  from  the  foaming 
chasm,  and  shroud  the  broad  front  of  the 
gigantic  flood;  both  arches  of  the  bow  are 
seldom  entirely  elicited,  but  the  interior  seg- 
ment is  perfect,  and  its  prismatic  hues  are 
extremely  globing  and  virid ;  the  fragments 
of  a  plurality  of  rainbows  are  sometimes  to 
be  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  misty  curtain. 

The  charm  of  this  extraordinary  scene  is 
enhanced  by  the  sight  of  the  wild  duck,  and 
other  water  fowl,  swimming  down  the  rapids 
to  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  then  flying  out 
and  re-descending  with  manifest  delight  — 
while  above,  the  blue  bird  and  the  wren, 
during  their  annual  visit  to  Niagai'a,  fly 
within  one  or  two  feet  of  the  brink,  and 
sport  over  the  frightful  fall  with  evident  en- 
joyment, now  verging  on  the  crystal  stream 
that  flows  over  the  precipice,  now  dipping  a 
wins  in  the  bright  green  wave   or  skimming 
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swiftly  iiloiijf  its  suifacc: — wlio  would  not 
wish  at  such  ii  inoiuciit  for  tho  wiii;;s  of  a 
biniy  The  sound  of  the  falls  is  audible  at 
various  distances  accordinf;  to  the  state  of 
the  air,  and  the  direction  of  the  wind;  it  has 
been  clearly  distinguished  at  Butlalo,  18 
miles  distant,  and  some  say  the  noise  has 
been  distinctly  heard  at  Toronto,  on  the 
op])ositc  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  a  distance  of 
40  miles.  The  roar  of  the  Niagara  is  almost 
indescril)able,  being  an  alternation  of  ojjcn 
and  mudied  sounds,  likened  by  some  to  the 
hoarse  voice  of  ocean  sui-ges  heavily  lashing 
the  shore — by  others  to  the  heavy  plunge  of 
huge  spherical  rocks  hurled  in  quick  and 
ceaseless  sueecossion  from  a  precipice  of 
great  altitude,  into  waters  of  unfatliomable 
depth — and  among  many  other  similitudes, 
its  roaring,  rumbling,  thundering  noise,  is 
said  to  approximate  most  nearly  to  the 
pealing  artilleiT  of  two  large  squadrons  at 
sea  iu  thick  weather,  the  auditor  being 
about  five  miles  distant ;  such  as  may  have 
been  heard  on  the  heights  of  Aboukir,  when 
the  fleets  of  Nelson  and  Brueys  sent  the  re- 
verberating echo  of  their  dread  liostilities 
along  the  Nile.  A  "suspension  bridge"  for 
Niagara  is  in  progress,  composed  of  wire, 
■which  it  is  supposed  will  be  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  weight  of  300  tons,  to  be  conveyed 
over  at  a  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour.  Tliere 
are  to  be  two  tracks  for  carriages,  and  one 
for  foot  passengers.  It  is  to  be  formed  of 
three  spans,  with  abutments  200  feet  high. 
The  estimated  cost  is  200,000  dollars. 

A  little  below  the  falls,  the  Niagara  re- 
sumes its  wonted  soft  beauty,  and  flow-s 
calmly  onward  to  Ontario,  a  distance  of  13 
miles.  On  reaching  Queenston,  6  miles  fi-om 
the  falls  (Upper  or  Western  Canada  side), 
the  face  of  the  coiuitry  suddenly  alters, 
and  rises  in  abrupt  and  elevated  ridges, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  banks 
of  the  river  in  former  ages.  About  -4  miles 
above  Queenston,  is  a  singular  part  of  the 
Niagara  river  called  the  wb.irlpool,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  more  than  1000  feet  w^dc, 
its  length  being  abotit  2000  feet.  Mr.  Ilow- 
ison,  in  his  interesting  sketches  of  Upper 
Canada,  says,  that  the  river  has  formed  a 
circular  excavation  in  the  high  and  perpen- 
dicular banks,  resembling  a  bay.  The 
current,  which  is  extremely  rapid,  whenever 
it  reaches  the  upper  point  of  this  bay,  for- 
sakes the  direct  channel,  and  sweeps  wildly 
round  the  sides  of  it ; — having  made  this 
extraordinary  circuit,  it  regains  its  original 
course,  and  rushes  with  pertui-bed  velocity 


between  two  pcr|)cndicular  precipices,  net 
more  tlian  100  feet  asunder.  The  surface  of 
the  whirlpool  is  in  a  state  of  continual  agita- 
tion. The  water  boils,  mantles  up,  and 
writhes  in  a  fearful  manner  that  proves  its 
depth,  and  extreme  compression ;  the  trees 
that  come  within  the  sphere  of  the  current, 
are  swept  along  with  a  quivering  zig-zag 
motion  wliich  it  is  diflicult  to  describe. 
This  singidar  body  of  water  must  be  several 
hundred  feet  deep,  and  is  not  known  to 
have  been  frozen  over,  although  in  spring 
the  broken  ice  that  descends  from  Lake 
Erie  collects  in  such  quantities  upon  its 
surface,  and  becomes  so  closely  wedged 
together,  that  it  resists  the  current,  and 
remains  there  till  broken  up  by  the  warm 
weather.  Tlie  whirlpool  is  one  of  the 
greatest  natural  curiosities  in  the  Tapper 
pro\ince,  and  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  unaccounted  for  by  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature. 

Fort  George,  or  Niagara,  or  Newark,  for- 
merly the  seat  of  government,  (distant  from 
Toronto,  round  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario, 
al)out  40  miles)  is  situate  upon  a  rising 
ground  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  River  Nia- 
gara, within  a  mile  of  tlie  angle  formed  by 
the  river  and  the  lake.  From  Fort  George 
along  the  Niagara  river  to  Queenston,  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles,  there  is  a  considerable 
elevation  of  the  land  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  extending  both  E.  and  W.  about  14 
miles.  The  land  rises  for  10  miles  further 
to  Chippewa,  but  the  river  is  only  navigable 
for  large  vessels  as  far  as  Queenston,  where 
it  is  about  200  yards  broad;  from  thence  to 
the  falls  it  seldom  exceeds  50  or  60  yards 
in  width. 

The  Niagara  River  enters  Lake  Ontario 
in  N.  lat.  4-3°  15'  30",  long.  79°  00'  40";  the 
diftcrence  of  height  between  its  efflux  and 
afflux  being  334  feet  on  a  distance  of  30^ 
mUes.  Thus — diflerence  of  elevation  be- 
tween Lake  Erie  and  the  head  of  the  rapids 
(distance  23  miles)  15  feet;  thence  to  the 
foot  of  the  rapids  (half  a  mUe)  51  feet; 
height  of  the  great  fall  on  the  American 
side,  162  feet ;  fi'om  the  base  of  the  falls  to 
Queenston  (distance  13  miles)  104  feet;  and 
fi-om  Queenston  to  Lake  Ontario,  2  feet — 
total,  33 1  feet. 

Lake  Ontario  is  the  last  link  in  the  chain, 
and  the  most  easterly  of  the  great  inland 
American  seas,  which  may  well  rank  among 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  lies  E.  and  W., 
nearly  half  being  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  is  situate  between  the  parallels  43°  10 
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and  44°  11'  N.  lat.,  and  the  meridians  of 
76°  25'  and  79°  56' W.  Ions;.;  in  form  it 
is  elliptical,  and  measures  172  miles  on  a 
central  line  dra'n-n  from  its  S.W.  to  its  N.E. 
extremity ;  in  its  greatest  breadtli  59  miles, 
medial  40,  and  about  500  miles  in  eircnm- 
ferencc ;  its  sm-face  being  234  feet  above  the 
tide  waters  at  Thi-ee  Rivers,  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  at  Albany,  on  the  Hudson.  The 
breadth  varies  greatly ;  from  Toronto  (York) 
to  Niagara  it  is  35  miles ;  from  Presqu'ile 
to  Genessee  river,  60  miles ;  from  Ernest 
town  to  Oswego,  55  miles ;  and  from  King- 
ston to  Sacket's  Harbour,  round  the  head  of 
Wolf  or  Grand  Island,  36  miles.  According 
to  some  examinations,  the  depth  also  varies 
very  much,  there  being  seldom  less  than  3, 
or  more  than  50  fathoms ;  except  in  the 
middle,  where,  at  a  depth  of  300  fathoms  no 
soundings  have  been  obtained.  The  shores 
of  Ontario  are  generally  covered  with  gravel, 
consisting  principally  of  small  pieces  of  lime- 
stone, worn  smooth  by  the  action  of  the 
water ;  the  gi-avel  is  deposited  on  the  beach 
in  long  ridges,  sometimes  several  miles  in 
extent,  and  when  consolidated  with  the 
clayey  soil  which  generally  abounds  along 
the  shore,  it  becomes  firm  under  the  feet, 
and  ftu-nishes  an  excellent  material  for  the 
formation  of  roads.  The  water  of  Ontario, 
Hke  that  of  the  other  lakes,  and  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  river,  is  limpid  and  piu'e  (though 
not  equally  so  with  that  of  Lake  Hm-on  or 
part  of  Lake  ^Michigan),  except  when  mixed 
with  particles  of  earth  from  the  shore,  by 
the  agitation  of  the  winds  (those  of  the  Ohio 
and  ^Mississippi  are  turbid,  like  the  Ganges 
and  Orinoco) ;  the  water  of  Ontario  is  used 
for  drink,  and  also  for  washing,  though  it  is 
not  so  suitable  for  the  solution  of  soap  as 
rain  water.  For  a  few  days  in  June  the 
water  near  the  shores  is  annually  covered 
with  a  yellowish  scum,  rendering  it  unfit  for 
culinary  or  other  purposes  :  the  cause  of  this 
phenomenon  is  mikno\vn.  During  the  height 
of  summei",  the  shore-water  is  too  wainn  for 
pleasant  drinking,  unless  kept  some  hours 
in  a  cool  cellar.  Gales  of  wind  on  this  lake 
are  frequent,  and  attended  with  an  unplea- 
sant "  sea."  Every  seven  years  the  waters 
of  the  lake  rise  to  an  unusual  height,  for 
which  no  satisfacton'  reason  has  as  yet  been 
given.  The  refractions  which  take  place  on 
Ontario  in  calm  weather  are  very  remark- 
able ;  islands  and  trees  appear  turned  upside 
down  ;  the  white  surf  of  the  beach  seems  to 
be  transhitcd  aloft ;  large  fountains  of  water 
appear  to  swell  upon  the  horizon. 


The  physical  aspect  of  the  shores  of  On- 
tario exhibits  great  diversity;  towards  the 
N.E.  they  are  low,  with  swampy  marshes  : 
to  the  N.  and  N.W.  the  banks  assume  a 
bold  appearance ;  which  again  subside  to 
almost  a  plain  on  the  southern  or  American 
shore ;  but  well  relieved,  in  the  back-ground, 
by  a  ridge  of  hills,  which,  after  forming  the 
precipice  of  the  Niagara  cataract,  stretch 
away  to  the  eastward.  The  country  border- 
ing the  lake  is  well  wooded,  and  through  the 
numerous  openings,  the  prospect  is  enlivened 
by  flourishing  settlements;  the  view  being 
extremely  picturesque  along  the  white  cUff^ 
of  Toronto,  heightened  on  the  N.  by  the  re- 
markable high  land  over  Presqu'ile,  called 
the  Deril's  Nose. 

A  range  of  high  land  runs  from  the  Bay 
of  Quinte,  on  the  N.W.  of  the  lake,  along 
the  northern  shores  of  Ontario  to  the  west- 
ward, at  a  distance,  in  some  places,  of  not 
more  than  9  miles  from  them  (as  at  Hamil- 
ton), dividing  the  numerous  streams  and 
head  waters  falling  into  that  lake  from  those 
descending  N.  into  the  river  Trent,  Rice 
Lake,  Otanabce  river,  and  the  contiguous 
chain  of  lakes.  At  Toronto  (York)  this  ridge 
recedes  N.E.  from  the  lake  to  the  distance 
of  24  miles,  separating  the  watere  of  Holland 
river,  and  other  streams  falling  into  Lakes 
Huron  and  Simcoe,  from  those  discharging 
themselves  into  Lake  Ontario.  The  ridge 
then  bending  round  the  heads  of  the  Toronto 
river  and  its  tributary  streams,  divides  them 
from  those  of  the  Grand  or  Ouse  river,  pur- 
sues a  south-eastwardly  direction  towards 
the  head  of  the  lake,  merges  in  the  Bm'ling- 
ton  Heights,  and  runs  along  the  shores  of 
Bm-lington  Bay,  and  the  S.W.  side  of  Lake 
Ontario  (at  a  distance  of  from  4  to  8  miles), 
to  Queenston  Heiglits;  the  direction  con- 
tinuing eastward  until  it  stretches  into  the 
territory  of  the  Lhiited  States,  to  Loekport 
on  Erie  Canal  (12  miles  from  Lake  Ontario), 
which  it  crosses  and  with  which  it  runs 
parallel,  until  it  arrives  at  Rochester,  on  the 
Genessee  banks,  where  it  subsides  ;  thus,  as 
it  were,  forming  the  shores  of  the  original 
basin  of  the  lake,  as  far  as  regards  the 
greater  part  of  its  northern  and  southern 
boundary.  The  ridge  on  the  American  side 
of  Lake  Ontario  is  called  the  Ridge  Road, 
or  Alluvial  Way ;  it  extends  87  miles  from 
Rochester,  on  the  Genessee,  to  Le-iviston,  on 
the  Niagara,  and  is  composed  of  common 
beach  sand  and  gravel  stones  worn  smooth, 
intermixed  with  small  shells ;  its  general 
width  is  from  4  to  8  rods,  and  it  rises  in  t';c 
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midflle  in  a  liandsonic  crowniiij^^  aroli,  from 
G  to  10  feet  in  lici<;lit ;  at  CJcnosscc  and  Nia- 
gara its  elevation  is  about  130  foot. 

Many  tribntaries  flow  into  Lake  Ontario ; 
wliicli  receives  from  the  state  of  New  York 
the  rivers  Niagara,  Gcnessec,  Oswego,  and 
Bhick  river,  besides  many  smaller  streams. 
Almost  all  these  have  a  sand  bar  across  their 
entrance.  Among  its  liays,  on  the  same 
side  are  Chaumont,  Sodecs  (Great  and 
Little)  Toronto,  and  Braddoeks. 

The  principal  river  on  the  N.  British 
shore  is  the  Trent,  which  issues  out  of  Rice 
Lake,  and  after  a  very  circuitous  course  of 
100  miles,  falls  into  the  Buy  of  Qiiinte,  near 
the  village  of  Sidney.  The  Otar.abcc,  wliieh 
falls  into  the  N.  shore  of  Rice  Lake,  may  be 
considered  a  ccntiuuation  of  the  Trent  river; 
of  which  Rice  Lake  is  merely  an  exjiansion, 
as  is  so  frequently  the  ease  in  American 
rivers.  Tlie  Otanabee,  like  the  Trent,  is  a 
broad  and  full  river,  and  both  are  navigable 
for  boats.  From  its  source  in  Trout  Lake, 
it  communicates  by  a  chain  of  lakes  with 
Lake  Simeoc,  through  which  it  is  proposed 
to  open  a  canal  communication  between 
Lakes  Huron  and  Ontario. 

Simeoe  Lake,  in  Home  district,  between 
Lakes  Huron  and  Ontario,  with  an  area  of 
300  square  miles,  is  the  most  extensive 
interior  lake  of  Upper  Canada ;  the  elevation 
of  its  siu'faec  (estimated  by  the  height  of  the 
frequent  falls  and  cascades  by  which  its 
outlet  is  bi'oken)  is  100  feet  above  the  level 
of  Lake  Hiu-on,  and,  therefore,  much  higher 
than  either  Lakes  Erie  or  Ontario.  It  is 
proposed  to  connect  Simeoe  with  Huron  and 
Ontario  Lakes  by  canals ;  which,  however, 
would  require  frequent  lockage,  though  the 
distance  is  comparatively  small.  The  lands 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Simeoe  are  remark- 
ably fine ;  and  from  the  depth  of  soil  and 
equality  of  the  surface,  peculiarly  easy  of 
cultivation. 

Rice  Lake,  in  the  district  of  Newcastle, 
about  15  miles  from  Lake  Ontario,  and  ly- 
ing nearly  S.W.  and  N.E.,  is  25  miles  long 
by  5  wide.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the 
wild  rice  growing  on  its  margin  and  in  the 
surrounding  marshes. 

Several  narigable  bays  oeem*  on  both 
sides  of  Ontario,  particularly  on  the  British 
shore,  where  Quinte  and  Burliutgon  Bays 
stand  conspicuous;  the  eommodiousness  of 
the  latter  (in  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  lake) 
was  impaired  by  a  sand  bank — but  this  dis- 
advantage is  now  remedied  by  a  canal, 
which  renders  this  safe  and  capacious  bay 


highly  valuable ;  Quinte  bay  is  secure,  but 
its  navigation  rather  intricate,  owing  to  the 
windings  and  indentations  of  tlie  shore  of 
Prince  Edward  peninsula,  by  which  it  is 
fronted,  together  witli  many  islands  which, 
clustering  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  divide  its 
extremity  into  several  channels.  StoTicy  and 
firenadier  islands  are  at  the  east  end  of  On- 
tario; "Wolfe,  or  Grand  Island,  is  at  the 
entrance  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  the  cele- 
brated Thousand  Islands  arc  just  below 
Wolfe  or  Grand  Island — which,  being  placed 
at  the  eommcncemcnt  of  the  Cataraqui 
(Iroquois,  or  St.  Lawrence)  River,  forms 
two  channels  leading  into  Kingston  Har- 
bour, bearing  the  names  of  the  North,  or 
Kingston  Channel,  and  the  South,  or  Carle- 
ton  Island  Channel. 

Of  the  harbours,  the  most  considerable, 
on  the  American  side,  is  Sacket's  Harbour, 
which  is  an  excellent  haven  on  the  S.E. 
shore,  well  fortified,  with  extensive  arsenals 
and  excellent  docks  for  the  construction  of 
the  largest-sized  ships  of  war.  One  of  the 
tliree-decker  ships  of  war  built  here  by  the 
Americans  during  the  war,  had  182  feet  8 
inches  keel,  212  feet  on  the  lower  gun  deck, 
and  52  feet  beam :  800  ship^^-rights  were 
employed  42  days  in  running  up  this  im- 
mense vessel. 

Toronto,  formerly  called  Little  Y'ork,  is 
situated  in  the  toivnship  of  Y'ork,  near  the 
N.W.  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  in  43°  39' 
N.  lat.,  79°  36'  W.  long.  The  harbour 
covers  an  area  of  8  square  miles,  and  is 
formed  and  well-sheltered  by  a  long  low 
sandy,  almost  insulated  peninsula,  in  some 
places  not  60  yards  broad,  but  widening  at 
its  extremity  to  nearly  a  mile,  where  there 
is  a  good  liEjht-house  with  a!i  elevation  of 
70  feet.  in  1793  when  Mr.  Bouchette 
risited  this  spot,  he  found  dense  forests,  and 
a  solitaiy  wigwam.  In  1794  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  a  British  settlement  were  formed. 

In  1817  Toronto  contained  1,200,  and  in 
1826  only  1,700  inhabitants.  For  five  miles 
around  scarcely  one  improved  farm  could  be 
seen  adjoining  another ;  the  average  being 
one  farm-house  in  every  three  miles.  Toronto 
had  no  brick  houses,  no  tinned  roofs,  no 
planked  side-walks :  the  stumps  of  trees 
remained  in  the  streets;  the  site  of  the 
present  excellent  market  place  was  an  un- 
healthy bog — no  banks,  no  markets,  no 
sewers — a  few  stores,  and  scarcely  a  schooner 
frequenting  its  wharfs.  Now  Toronto  con- 
tains 30,000  busy  and  intelligent  citizens — 
rows  of  handsome    brick    buildings   roofed 
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with  till — numerous  places  of  worsliip — 
splendid  shops  or  stores,  with  plate  glass 
windows — gas-lit  and  macadamized  streets 
— town  or  city  hall — a  noble  university — 
wharfs  loaded  with  produce,  and  crowded 
with  steam-boats  and  schooners — board  of 
trade — mechanics^  institute — public  baths 
— a  fixed  and  floating  property  estimated 
at  £5,000,000;  —  and  around  and  about 
the  city,  in  all  directions,  villas,  farms,  fine 
orchards  and  gardens.  The  principal  en- 
trance to  the  city  is  Yonge-street — a  broad 
macadamized  road,  which  runs  several  miles 
into  the  interior,  studded  on  either  side 
with  mansions,  dwellings,  and  cottages  of 
the  most  pleasing  and  comfortable  aspect. 
There  is  a  race-coui'se,  cricket-ground  and 
rackct-com-t,  and  a  bowling-green,  not  ex- 
celled by  any  out  of  England.  The  college 
under  the  direction  of  Sir.  Barron,  and  tlie 
university  presided  over  by  Dr.  M'Caul,  are 
institutions  of  high  repute.  They  are  liber- 
ally endowed,  and  the  instruction  given  in 
all  Ijranches  of  learning  is  on  a  solid  basis 
and  for  reasonable  terms. 

The  new  college  consists  of  five  neat  brick 
buildings,  surmounted  by  an  ornamental 
dome.  A  railroad  is  projected  from  To- 
ronto to  the  mouth  of  Shawgene  on  Lake 
Ihu'on  river,  GO  miles  N.  of  Godcrich, 
where  a  good  harbour  can  be  made.  The 
distance  to  Lake  Hiu'on  by  the  proposed 
route  is  120  miles. 

The  classification  of  the  Population  of 
Toronto,  and  the  Division  of  Wards,  is  shown 
in  the  Census  of  the  City  of  Toronto,  Ca- 
nada, for  1845,  compiled  from  the  Assessor's 
Returns : 


Males  and  Females. 


Males  over  sixteen  .... 
Males  over   Hve  and  under 

sixteen 

Males  under  five  .... 
Females  over  sixteen  .  .  . 
Females  over  five  and  under 

sixteen    ...         ... 

Females  under  five 

Total  .... 


Wards. 


197 


79. 
■595 

■2ii; 


1221 
60r 


460 
1317 


.5.35 
454 


U2f 


50( 

36V 

U5l 

47P 
364 


G931  1624  398!-  2618  1.34.'^ 


901 

291 
214 
740 

261! 
20t; 


450 

160 
12: 

532 

16C 
114 


5678 

2.355 
17.52 
5863 

2271 
1787 


*  Total 
Total  in  1835 

Increase 


19,706 
9,765 


9,941 


RELIGIOtrS  PEKSUASIOXS. 


Denominations 


Cliurcli  of  England     .     .     . 

Church  of  Scotland      .     .     . 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Ca- 
nada     

United  Secession  Church     . 

Independent  Presbyterians  . 

Church  of  Rome      .... 

British  AVesleyan  Methodists 

AVesleyan  Methodist  Church 
in  Canada 

Episcopal  Methodists  .    .     . 

Prijnitive  Methodists  .     .     . 

Other  Methodists    .... 

Congregatioaalists  .    .     .     . 

Lutherans  ....         .    . 

Jews 

Disciples  of  Christ  .... 

Universalists 

Covenanters 

Baptists 

Quakers 

Unitarians 

Millerites 

Christian 

Socialists 

Mormon 

No  Religion 


Wards, 


29: 

520 

14 

1 

1738 

462 

437 

2 

119 

25 

199 


42 


130 


1940 
230 

437 
106 
4 
624 
448 

219 

83 
11 
171 
1 

14 

2 
187 


1780 
183 

325 
57 

708 
321 

184 

4 

42 

43 

107 

2 
24 
11 

138 


18 


40 


1233 
149 

1,SS 
19 

641 
112 

69 

14 
15 

43 

10 

19 

1 

43 


00 


21 


8367 
928 

1.597 

3.5.5 

7 

4046 

1401 

924 

6 

310 

200 

572 

2 

12 

100 

12 

25 

493 

9 

20 

42 

1 

2 

1 

274 


An  intending  settler,  in  a  journey  in 
1844.  through  the  countiy  north  of  Toronto, 
recorded  the  following  observations,  which 
may  interest  immigrants  : — ■ 

"  With  the  drive  through  the  beautiful  country  on 
either  side  the  Great  North-road  (Yonge-street)  we 
•were  higldy  delighted.  The  cro])s,  though  late,  were 
luxuriant,  and  hold  out  to  the  farmer  pronii.se  of  a 
large  return,  and  good  prices.  Gentlemen's  seats 
and  handsome  farm-houses,  cheered  the  sight  until 
we  reached  the  '  Oak  Ridges.'  We  there  found  the 
road  naturally  very  good  though  a  gravel  track,  and 
arrived  at  the  '  Pinnacle  Inn,'  after  attaining  a 
height  of  800  feet  above  the  waters  of  Ontario  ; — 
having  passed  the  picturesque  little  .sheet  of  water 
called  '  Bond  Lake'  on  the  right,  said  to  he  without 
soundings ;  a  little  beyond  the  '  Pinnacle,'  the  road 
gradually  descends,  until  the  eye  at  length  rests  upon 
a  rich  and  widely  extended  region,  consisting  of  hill 
and  dale,  thickly  covered  with  rich  farms  of  the  most 
valuable  description.  Before  us  lay  this  beautiful 
picture,  stretcliing  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  whilst  far 
off  to  the  right  we  now  and  then  obtained  peeps  at 
the  vales  of  Newmarket  and  Uavidtown.  On  ouj- 
left  we  passed  scores  of  tliriving,  beautiful  farms, 
whose  brick  houses  and  comfortable  out-buildings  be- 
tokened the  wealth  of  the  owners.  Among  these  .stands 
conspicuous  the  handsome  residence  of  Captain  Irving. 
At  Holland  Landing  (head  of  the  Holland  Kiver) 
we  came  to  a  pretty  little  village,  with  mills,  shops, 
&c.,  and  were  comfortably  lodged  at  Frascr's  hotel, 
after  a  pleasing  drive  of  six  miles.  The  following 
morning  at  "men  we  were  on  board  the  well  regu- 
lated steam-tioal  Simcoc.  A  calm  lake  and  the  good 
fare  provided  by  our  obliging  and  intelligent  host. 
Captain  Laiighton,  made  this  part  of  our   excursion 
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peculinrly  plpn'nnt.  Thu  windings  of  Holland  Kivor 
forHC'ven  iniliB  lliroiijjli  n  nu'ndow  of  reeds  nnd  wild 
fjrnss  are  exlrcniely  curious :  in  one  instance  the 
iinjfle  of  the  Elbow  was  so  acute,  that  the  head  of 
the  boat  was  within  n  few  points  of  the  compass  of 
the  Iicnise  from  which  we  started.  Tliis  prairie 
abounds  with  wild  duck,  and  on  its  marffin  are  found 
woodcock  and  snipe,  in  numbers  to  gratify  the  most 
fastidious  s])ort.sman.  Emerging  from  this  crooked 
stream,  we  struck  boldly  into  tlie  transparent  waters  of 
old  Simcoe.  On  the  east  shore  of  the  lake,  and  seven 
miles  frimi  the  mouth  of  the  river,  we  stopped  at 
Koach's  Point,  a  pretty  little  settlement,  with  an  inn, 
store,  &c.  The  farms  we  passed  in  coming  to  this 
place  studded  thickly  the  whole  shore,  and  the  wheat 
crops  particularly  were  remarkable  for  their  fine 
appearance.  Leaving  this  ))lace  we  passed  close  to 
Snake  Island,  a  pretty  spot,  containing  400  acres,  or 
thereabouts.  Jlere  the  Government  has  erected 
twenty  or  more  comfortable  cottages  for  Indian 
families,  who  pass  their  time  happily  and  profitably 
in  cultivating  their  farms,  in  hunting  and  in  fishing. 
A  church  with  a  tin-covered  spire  is  soon  to  be  built 
for  them  ;  this  will  greatly  add  to  the  present  cheer- 
ing aspect  of  their  little  hamlet-  Twelve  miles  from 
Roach  s  Point,  after  running  by  scores  of  fine  farms 
and  Kelds  waving  with  luxuriant  wheat,  we  came  to 
Jackson's  Landing,  a  sheltered,  pretty  little  nook, 
with  a  shore  so  bold  that  the  steamer  could  any 
where  lie  alongside  it.  A  little  in  the  rear  of  this 
harbour  is  a  populous  settlement  on  the  road  leading 
to  Toronto.     Near  the  Landing  is  the  fine  farm  and 

Sretty  stone  cottage,  with  green  verandah,  of  Captain 
ouchier,  K.X.  A  mile  beyond  this,  the  spire  of  a 
neat  church  rears  its  head  above  the  rich  surround- 
ing foliage.  A  resident  clergiiTnan  is  in  charge. 
Near  the  church,  on  a  pretty  jutting  point,  stands 
the  handsome  residence  of  Mrs.  Sibbald,  surrounded 
apparently  by  that  neatness  and  comfort  which  render 
a  country  life  desirable.  Captain  Lee's  fine  fami, 
and  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Campbell  (late  of  the 
North  American  Hotel),  adjoin  that  of  Mrs.  Sibbuld. 
The  forest  is  here  i)icrced  every  quarter  of  a  mile  by 
a  pretty  clearing,  witli  its  dwelling,  barns,  and  out- 
houses around  it,  until  we  arrive  at  Beavertown,  or 
Little  Talbot,  where  the  lesser  branch  of  the  Talbot 
River  falls  into  the  lake.  AVe  jiassed  between  the 
main  shore  and  Gcorgina  Island,  a  naturally  beautiful 
spot,  si.\  miles  in  length,  and  containing  perhaps  2000 
acres.  It  belongs,  like  all  the  other  islands,  to  the 
Indians,  and  is  taken  care  of  by  the  Government  for 
their  use  as  a  hunting  and  fishing  station. 

Beavertown,  or  Beaverton,  is  a  flourishing  little 
place,  contains  two  saw-mills  and  a  grist-mill,  and  is 
supported  by  a  fine  settlement  in  the  rear :  the 
water  would  drive  extensive  machinery.  Opposite 
tliis  village  is  another  Indian  island,  called  Thorah 
Island,  containing  about  1,200  acres.  Beyond  this 
we  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Talbot  River, 
over  which  a  bridge  was  \-isible  from  the  boat.  AVe 
now  came  to  Chewitt's  Point,  in  the  township  of 
Mara,  and  then  stretched  across  a  deep  bay,  to 
Creighton  Point.  This  is  a  beautiful  sti-ip  of  land, 
containing  upwards  of  900  acres,  covered  with  fine 
forest  trees,  among  which  the  elm,  the  ash,  the  oak, 
and  the  maple  predominate.  On  this  Point  the 
Indians  make  every  spring  many  thousands  of  pounds 
of  maple  sugar.  This  beautiful  Point,  together  with 
the  whole  frontage,  until  we  passed  through  the 
Xarrows  (probably  fifteen  miles  along  the  line  of 
shore),  is  the  property  of  Captain  Creighton,  of  To- 


ronto, who  purchased  it  as  long  since  as  1831.  We 
now  rapidly  approached  the  beautiful  entrance  to 
the  far-famed  S'arrows. 

Lake  Simcoe  is  in  length  al>out  45  miles,  and 
varies  in  breadth  from  2  to  20  miles;  perhaps  the 
widest  part  is  between  Thorah  and  the  county  town, 
Barrie.  The  basin  which  contains  this  limpid  lake 
is  formed  of  secondary  limestone,  alternating  with 
clay  and  marl.  At  Holland  Landing  the  lake  has 
evidently  receded  from  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where 
Thome's  mill  now  stands.  This  hill  branches  off 
to  the  north  at  the  Landing,  and  pa.ssing  by  the 
rf-ar  of  the  Barrie,  skirts  the  lake  until  it  arrives  at 
the  Narrows,  where,  passing  in  rear  of  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Orillia,  it  shoots  away  toward  the  north-west. 
On  the  east  shore  of  the  lake  the  soil  is  said  to  be 
richer  than  that  on  the  west.  This  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  westerly  winds  causing  the  debrU  of 
the  west  bank  to  be  deposited  on  the  shore.  The 
country  rises  gradually  from  the  water  on  the  east 
shore  of  the  lake,  until  it  attains  an  elevation  of  300 
feet.  The  circumference  of  Lake  Simcoe  being  120 
miles,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  so  large  a  body  of 
water  would  make  for  itse'f  a  channel  in  some  di- 
rection. This  has  been  effected  at  the  Narrows, 
where  the  hills  begin  to  recede  firom  the  lake.  At 
this  point  there  is  a  perceptible  current  toward  the 
north,  which,  increasing  as  it  flows  through  this 
contracted  highway,  acquires  the  velocity  of  three 
or  four  miles  per  hour,  until  it  becomes  mingled 
with  the  waters  of  the  pretty  Lake  Coochasing. 
Lake  Coo-cha-sing  is  40  miles  in  circumference,  and 
forms  at  its  N.W.  extremity  the  river  Severn.  Here 
its  waters,  mingled  with  those  of  Lake  Simcoe,  are 
hurried  over  rocky  precipices  and  rapids,  until  finally 
they  reach  the  surface  of  Lake  Huron.  The  Narrows, 
from  shore  to  shore,  are  only  300  yards.  The  bottom 
is  a  greasy  marl,  through  which  the  water  has  worn 
a  channel  nine  feet  deep,  and  only  thirty  feet  in 
width.  We  saw  shoals  of  large  fish  as  we  passed 
through,  the  transparency  of  the  water  enabling  us 
to  distinguish  the  class  they  belonged  to  at  a  depth 
of  several  feet.  The  steamer  at  length  landed  us 
within  the  little  lake,  at  the  village  of  Orillia.  X 
comfortable  inn  and  clean  beds  induced  us  to  pro- 
long our  stay  three  days.  At  Orillia  a  good  road 
conducts  the  traveller  to  Coldwater,  on  Lake  Huron. 
About  2,000  bushels  of  suqilus  wheat  were  pur- 
chased last  winter  at  Mr.  Dalhis's  fine  mills,  near  the 
Narrows,  for  which  he  paid  (and  is  now  paying)  as. 
cash  per  bushel.  .\t  Holland  Landing  10,000  bush- 
els were  brought  from  the  circuit  of  the  lake,  and 
produced  the  same  price.  In  the  Indian  village  in 
Lake  Coochasing,  are  quarries  of  free-stone,  lime- 
stone of  several  shades  and  kinds,  and  abundance  of 
fire-stone.  These  quarries  are  worked  without  the 
use  of  gimpowder,  and  produce  slabs  of  an  extraor- 
dinary size.  The  day  is  probably  not  far  off  when 
all  the  pretty  points  at  the  Narrows  will  be  studded 
with  the  cottages  of  gentlemen,  attracted  thither  by 
the  healthfulncss  of  the  climate,  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  or  the  richness  of  the  soil.  Shooting  they 
will  have  in  abundance;  and  the  waters  abound  with 
inaskinonge,  the  white-fish,  salmon-trout,  black  bass, 
and  herrings  of  a  Acry  fine  and  large  kind:  the 
smaller  fish  are  also  plentiful. 

Tiny,  one  of  the  townshijw  beyond  Lake  Sinicoe, 
now  in  progress  of  settling,  is  about  seventeen  miles 
in  length,  and  averages  about  seven  iniles  in  breadth. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  Lake  Huron, 
on  the  east  by  Penetanguishene  Bay  and  Penetan- 
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?uishene-road,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Township  of 
Flos.  The  Tillage  of  Penetanguishene  is  situated  on 
the  east  side  of  this  township,  near  the  southern 
extremity'  of  Gloucester  Bay.  In  this  village  there 
are  four  merchants'  stores  ;  but  their  ti-ade  is  chiefly 
with  the  Indians  for  fur.  The  buildings,  with  the 
exception  of  about  four  or  five,  are  all  of  log.  The 
inhabitants,  in  all,  are  probably  about  one  hundi-ed, 
and  are  chiefly  composed  of  French  Roman  Catholic 
Canadians,  a  good  deal  intermixed  with  half-caste 
Indians,  and  are  principally  dependent  on  the  fur 
trading  and  fishing  for  their  support.  There  is  a 
Catholic  church  and  clergjinan  in  the  place,  and  a 
rather  large  congregation  is  aflbrded  between  the 
^■illage  and  neighbouring  settlement.  There  are  now 
about  a  thousand  inhabitants,  who  have  grist  and 
saw-mills,  and  are  rapidly  thriving.  About  two 
miles  further  north,  or  up  the  Bay,  on  the  Township 
of  Tay  Side,  there  are  Government  Barracks  and  a 
militajy  establishment." 

On  the  mai'g^in  of  Lake  Ontario,  between 
Toronto  and  Kingston,  the  vrliole  country 
is  extremely  fertile  and  beautifully  ciilti- 
rated.  Port  Hope,  Cobom-g,  Bond  Head, 
and  "WTiitby  are  the  principal  towns  and 
ports. 

Newcastle  harbour,  in  the  township  of  Gra- 
hame,  is  situate  somewhat  more  than  half- 
way between  Toronto  and  Kingston;  it  is  well 
protected  from  winds,  and  almost  encircled 
by  a  peninsula,  which  projects  in  a  curve 
into  the  lake,  forming  a  basin  of  sufficient 
depth  for  shipping,  and  affording  a  good 
landing.  The  harboior  is  somewhat  difficult 
of  entrance. 

Peterborough,  the  district  town  of  New- 
castle, is  well  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  series 
of  rapids  formed  by  numerous  scattered 
inland  lakes  and  streams.  A  recent  visitor 
says : — 

"  Between  the  village  of  Peterborough  and  the 
navigable  waters  in  the  rear,  a  space  of  eight  miles 
intervenes,  presenting  a  wild  turbulent  rush  of  wa- 
ters, alternately  swift  streams,  dangerous  rapids,  and 
every  mile  or  so  a  noisy  cascade.  The  river  flows 
through  a  limestone  fonnation,  in  some  instances 
stretching  from  bank  to  bank,  one  hundred  yards  of 
solid  smooth  rock.  Beyond  this  chain  of  rapids  the 
waters  spread  out  in  ever)-  form  and  shape  the  ima- 
gination can  suggest.  Lakes  varying  in  size  from 
one  to  ten  and  twelve  miles  in  diameter — the  rolling 
lands  covered  to  the  mai"gin  with  the  luxuriant 
foliage  of  boundless  and  magnificent  forests:  the 
soil  singularly  fertile;  the  climate  favoiu'able  to  hu- 
man health.  Along  the  surface  of  these  waters  the 
voyager  may  sail  in  deeply-laden  boats  for  ninety 
miles  east  and  west,  and  thirty  miles  north  and 
south :  but  the  stiUness  of  the  forest  is  around  him, 
with  few  exceptions  nothing  greets  his  gaze  save  the 
monotonous  outline  of  the  sombre  and  gloomy  forest; 
an  occasional  savage  may  be  seen  chasing  the  deer, 
spearing  his  fishy  prey,  or  awaiting  the  dark  clouds 
of  wild  fowl  which  resort  to  these  haunts  almost  un- 
disturbed. The  signs  of  civilization  are  few  and  far 
apart — stretching  away  to  the  west,  and  ascending  a 
deep  placid  river,  bounded  by  high  clifls  of  limestone, 
VOL.  I. 


the  voyager  approaches  a  fall  but  little  known,  yet 
combining  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  attributes 
which  constitute  beauty.  From  Balsam  Lake,  an 
opening  of  circular  form  and  immense  depth,  Indian 
traders  are  in  the  habit  of  ranging  the  country  along 
the  shallow  streams,  until  they  gain  the  waters  of 
Simcoe  on  one  side,  and  approach  those  of  the  Otta- 
wa on  the  other ;  but  as  yet  no  indications  of  settle- 
ment or  agricultural  improvement  are  perceptible. 
Descending  the  stream  from  that  point,  we  first  enter 
a  small  lake  surrounded  with  swelling  ridges  of  pine, 
from  whence  the  waters  pass  through  a  channel  called 
after  an  ancient  Indian  tribe  wlio  dwelt  upon  its 
margin,  and  whose  graves  yet  remain — the  Otonobee, 
a  name  soft  and  musical  if  pronounced  in  the  Indian 
dialect.  This  stream  leads  the  navigator  into  Rice 
Lake,  from  thence  he  passes  down  the  Trent  into  the 
Bay  of  Quinte.  Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  country 
— such  the  facilities  and  dilEculties  of  its  naviga- 
tion." 

In  1827  the  spot  on  which  is  now  the  flour- 
ishing town  of  Gtielph,  with  its  stuTOunding 
rich  agricultiu'al  district,  was  a  dense,  imtrod- 
den  wilderness.  The  value  of  the  land  along 
the  Detroit  river  in  the  western  district  in- 
creased 300  per  cent,  in  thi-ee  years.  Dr. 
Rolph,  writing  in  1811,  stated  that  "  some 
farmers  who  would  have  sold  theu'  farms  two 
years  ago  for  1,200  dollars,  have  refused  this 
year  20,000  doUars  for  the  very  same  pro- 
perty." 

The  town  plot  of  London  at  the  forks  of 
the  Thames,  was  only  stureyed  in  1826, 
it  now  contains  five  thousand  inhabitants; 
a  thousand  houses;  a  court  house,  several 
temples  of  worship,  large  market-place, 
schools,  public  libraries,  hotels,  and  many 
excellent  merchants'  stores.  A  fifth  of  an 
acre  for  building  fronts,  recently  sold  at  the 
rate  of  £100  an  acre,  whereas  the  original 
town  lots  had  cost  but  £10  an  acre. 

Hamilton  is  a  flourishing  tOT\'n  at  the 
western  extremity  of  Ontario.  It  contains 
buildings  which  would  be  no  disgrace  to  any 
city  in  Europe.  An  extensive  nail  manu- 
factory has  been  established,  with  machinery 
equal  to  any  other  of  the  kind  in  America. 
Forty  acres  of  land  that  might  have  been 
bought  in  183.3  for  j6600  had  so  increased 
in  value  in  1839  that  one  acre  sold  by  pub- 
he  auction  for  £1,250. 

The  progi'ess  and  state  of  the  different 
divisions  of  Western  Canada  will  be  shewn 
when  examing  their  products  in  1848. 

Kingston,  distant  from  Toronto,  184,  and 
from  Montreal  180  miles,  stands  in  lat.  44^ 
8',  Ion.  76°  40'  W,,  it  is  advantageously 
situate  on  the  north  bank  of  Lake  Ontario 
at  the  head  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and 
separated  from  Points  Frederick  and  Henry, 
by  a  bay  which  extends  a  considerable  dis- 
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tancc  to  the  N.W.  beyond  tlic  town,  wlicre 
it  receives  the  waters  of  a  river  flowiiiff  from 
tlie  interior.  Point  Frederiek  is  a  long  nar- 
row peninsula,  exteudin};;  about  halt"  a  mile 
into  the  lake  in  a  S.E.  direction,  distant 
from  Kinjjston  about  three  quarters  of  a 
aiilc.  This  peninsula  forms  the  west  side  of 
a  narrow  and  deep  inlet  called  Navy  Bay, 
from  its  being  our  chief  naval  depot  on  Lake 
Ontario.  The  extremity  of  the  point  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  strong  battery,  and  there  is  a 
dockyard  with  store-bouses,  &c. 

Point  Henry,  which  forms  the  E.  side  of 
NaN'y  Bay,  is  a  high  narrow  rocky  ridge, 
extending  into  the  lake  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  Point  Frederick.  It  is  cro^iicd  by  a 
fort,  built  on  the  extremity  of  the  ridge,  and 
occupying  the  highest  point  of  ground  in  this 
part  of  Canada.  The  dock-yard,  storehouses, 
slips  for  building  ships  of  war,  naval  bar- 
racks, vvhai'fs,  &c.,  are  on  an  extensive  scale; 
during  the  war,  a  fixst-rate  (the  St.  Lawrence) 
carrying  102  guns,  was  built  here,  and  in  a 
case  of  emergency,  a  formidable  fleet  could 
in  a  very  short  time  be  equipped  at  Kings- 
ton. About  the  year  1600  the  French  see- 
ing the  value  of  this  position  commenced  a 
settlement,  which  was  at  first  called  by  the 
Indian  name  of  Cataraqui,  and  subsequently 
Frouteuae;  but  on  our  conquest  of  the  pro- 
vince it  received  its  present  name. 

Kingston,  next  to  Quebec  and  Halifax,  is 
the  strongest  British  post  in  America,  and 
next  to  Quebec  and  Montreal,  the  first  in 
commercial  importance;  it  has  rapidly  risen 
of  late  years,  by  becoming,  through  the 
means  of  the  Eideau  canal,  the  chief  entre- 
pot between  the  trade  of  Eastern  Canada, 
and  all  the  settlements  on  the  great  lakes  to 
the  westward.  In  1828,  the  popidation  of  the 
city  amounted  to  3,528.     In  1848  to  8,360. 

The  increasing  value  of  property  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  Bishop  Macdonnel,  in  1816, 
bought  11  acres  for  i:600,  and  in  1840  sold 
the  laud  in  budcbng  lots  for  .it:!, 000  an  acre. 
In  the  same  year  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hcrchimer 
held  200  acres  valued  at  £200,  and  in  1841 
government  bought  188  of  the  acres  for 
i;30,000,  and  the  proprietor  reserved  to 
himself  12  acres  facing  Lake  Ontario.  In 
1809,  an  estate  of  100  acres,  known  as  the 
;Miu-ney  property,  was  pm-chascd  fi-om  the 
original  grantee  for  ioOO,  and  in  1840 
government  purchased  32  acres  of  the 
estate  for  tlO.OOO.  Kingston  has  the  finest 
market-place  in  America,  and  300  or  400 
teams  may  be  seen  at  one  time  in  the  mai-- 
ket.     In  a  few  yeai-s  700  houses  were  bmlt. 


prin(i()ally  of  daik  freestone,  at  a  cost  of 
.£  10(),()00'.  The  population  doubled  itself 
in  !■  years.  A  fleet  of  2fX)  barges,  and 
schooners  of  GO  to  250  tons  burthen,  are 
employed  at  Kingston  in  transhipping  the 
up  and  down  freight  on  the  lake.  AVhat  a 
contrast  the  present  navigation  on  the  lakes 
offers  to  the  period  when  the  French  built 
the  first  vessel  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  iu 
1G79,  and  named  it  the  GriJJ'en.  She  wa« 
manned  by  a  crew  of  Frenchmen,  and  com- 
manded by  La  Salle,  the  celebrated  voya- 
geui",  who  narigated  the  ^Mississippi  to  the 
sea. 

The  importance  of  the  inland  navigation 
afforded  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  other 
great  lakes  it  is  difficult  to  overrate,  ^'e8scls 
may  now  traverse  an  extent  of  water  equal 
to  the  distance  between  Europe  and  America. 
Supposing  a  steam  propeller  to  take  freight 
at  Ogdensburgh,  an  inland  point  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  more  than  (ioO  miles  from  the 
Atlantic,  for  Chicago,  she  travels  a  distance 
of  1,300  miles.  Having  freight  now  offered 
for  the  military  posts  on  Lake  Superior,  she 
runs  (supposing  the  St.  Mary's  lock  at  the 
Saidt  to  be  built)  an  additional  800,  making 
it  2,100  miles;  and  her  direct  return  route 
with  produce  would  be  full  1,000  more, 
making  in  all  a  distance  equ;d  to  that  be- 
tween America  and  Europe.  This  inland 
jovu'ney  may  be  increased  to  4,000  miles 
by  commencing  the  trip  at  some  of  the 
lower  ports  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  As  an 
illustration- 
Quebec  is  350  miles  from  the  ocean.  The 
completion  of  the  WeUand  canal  and  similar 
works  on  the  St.  Lawrence  invites  com- 
merce, and  by  the  above  means  steam- 
vessels  will  extend  their  trips  beyond  Mon- 
treal and  Kingston  to  the  head  of  Lake 
Ontario,  at  the  tenninus  of  the  Welland 
Canal,  a  distance  of  600  miles.  From  this 
point  they  proceed  westward  to  Chicago, 
1000  miles  further,  and  return  to  Quebec 
with  grain  or  produce,  vrithout  a  single 
transhipment.  This  direct  business  trip  is 
3,200  miles  long,  and  may,  of  course,  be  con- 
tinued to  the  ocean.  The  trade  is  now  with 
Kingston  and  ^Montreal,  but  it  must  extend 
stUl  fiu'ther  down  on  both  sides  of  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

By  means  of  the  Wcllaud  canal  the  navi- 
gation of  the  lake  is  imiuterrupted  for  the 
distance  of  844  miles  ti-om  E.  to  W.,  and 
from  N.  to  S.  for  a  varying  distance,  of 
which  the  extreme  range  is  347  miles.  A 
large  pai-t  of  the  400,000  square  miles  of 
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coiintry  which  these  lakes  drain  is  remarkably 
rich  and  varied,  and,  when  cultivated,  yields 
in  abundance  subsistence  for  man  and  beast. 
On  the  Ontario  Lake  40  steam-vessels  are 
employed  in  traffic  and  in  the  conveyance 
of  passengers.     During  the  winter  the  N.E. 
part  of  Ontario,  from  the  Bay  of  Quiute  to 
Sacket's  Harboui-,  is  frozen  across ;  but  the 
wider  part  of  the  lake  is  frozen  only  to  a 
short  distance   from   the  shore.     On  Lake 
Erie,  which  is  frozen  less  than  Ontario,  there 
are  about  100  steamers  of  various  sizes,  some 
of  them  carrying  1,500  passengers  at  a  time 
to  the  settlements  on  Lake  Michigan;  the 
northern  parts  of  Huron  and  Michigan  are 
more  frozen  than  either  Erie  or  Ontario ;  and 
Superior  is  said  to  be  frozen  to  a  distance  of 
70  miles  from  its  coasts.     On  Lake  Huron 
there   are    only   a   few    steamers;   and    on 
Lake  Superior,  a  lesser    number;    but  one 
steamer     continually     plies    to    and    from 
Buffalo.     The  navigation  of  Ontario  closes 
in  October;   ice-boats  are   sometimes  used 
when   the  ice   is  glare  (smooth).     One  of 
these  is  described  by  Lieut.  De  Roos  as  23 
feet  in  length,  resting  on  3  skates  of  iron, 
one  attached  to  each  end  of  a  strong  cross- 
bar, fixed  under  the  fore  part, — the  remain- 
ing one  to  the  stern,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
rudder,  the  mast  and  sail  arc  those  of  a  com- 
mon boat :  when  brought  into  play  on  the 
ice,  she  could  sail  (if  it  may  be  so  termed), 
with   fearfid  rapidity,   nearly   23   miles    an 
hour.     In  addition  to  her  speed  before  the 
wind,  she  is  also  capable  of  beating  weU  up 
to  windward,- — requiring,  liowever,  an  expe- 
rienced hand  to  manage  her,  in  consequence 
of  the  extreme  sensibility  of  the  rudder  dm'- 
ing  her  quick  motion. 

The  appearance  of  the  N.E.  extremity  of 
Ontario,  at  its  junction  with  the  St.  Law- 
rence river  at  Kingston,  is  so  strikingly 
beautiful,  as  to  have  obtained  for  it  the 
poetical  appellation  of  the  "  Lake  of  the 
Thousand  Isles."  As  the  St.  Lavvrence 
issues  fi'om  Ontario,  it  is  12  mUes  wide, 
divided  into  two  channels  by  Wolfe  Island, 
which  is  7  miles  broad,  the  widest  channel 
on  the  N.  side  being  3i  mdes  across. 

The  second  British  township,  Leeds,  32 
miles  below  Kingston  (at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gannanoqui  river)  has  an  excellent  harbour: 
the  river  continues  naiTovving  down  to 
Prescott,  which  is  distant  62  miles  from 
Kingston,  2 13  from  Toronto,  and  385  from 
Quebec.  Prescott  is  well  defended  by  its 
stronghold.  Fort  Wellington,  which  com- 
mands the  navigation  of  the  river. 


A  few  m^Ues  below  Prescott  the  St.  Law- 
rence commences  flowing  rapidly,  and  has 
a  shallow  course  for  four  miles,  with  a  speed 
of  from  six  to  eight  miles  an  hour,  inter- 
rupted by  two  small  rapids,  the  Du  Plat  and 
Galoose,  half  a  mile,  and  a  mile  and  a  half 
long.  Tlie  most  difficult  rapid  is  the  Long 
Sault,  in  front  of  Osnaburgh  above  Corn- 
wall (46  miles  from  Montreal)  which  is 
about  9  miles  long,  intersected  by  several 
islands,  through  whose  channels  the  water 
rushes  with  velocity,  so  that  boats  are 
carried  on  it  at  the  rate  of  27  miles  an  hoiir; 
at  the  foot  of  the  Rapid,  the  water  takes 
a  sudden  leap  over  a  sUght  precipice,  whence 
its  name. 

The  Cedar  Rapids,  24  miles  from  La 
Chine,  are  9  miles  long,  and  very  intricate; 
the  waters  run  at  the  rate  of  from  9  to  12 
miles  an  hour,  with  in  some  places  only  10 
feet  depth  in  the  channel.  The  Coteau  du 
Lac  rapid,  6  miles  above  the  Cedars,  is  2 
miles  long,  intricate,  and  in  some  places  only 
16  feet  wide. 

To  improve  the  navigation  between  East- 
ern and  Western  Canada,  and  to  place  the 
internal  traffic  beyond  the  reach  of  molesta- 
tion during  any  war  that  might  unfortunately 
occur  with  America,  has  been  a  leading  ob- 
ject with  the  British  government  and  local 
legislatiu'C,  and  large  sums  have  consequently 
been  expended  on  different  public  works, 
and  especially  on  canals. 

The  Rideau  Canal. — This  far-famed  un- 
dertaking, which  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a 
canal,  but  rather  a  succession  of  waters 
raised  by  means  of  dams,  vritW  natural  lakes 
intervening,  commences  at  a  small  bay, 
called  Entrance  Bay,  in  the  Ottawa,  128 
miles  from  ^lontreal,  and  150  from  Kings- 
ton, in  N.  lat.  45°  30',  W.  long.  76°  50'— 
about  a  mile  below  the  Falls  of  Chaudiere, 
and  one  mile  and  a  half  above  the  point 
where  the  Rideau  river  falls  into  the 
Ottawa.  From  Entrance  Bay  the  canal  is 
entered  by  eight  locks;  it  then  passes 
through  a  natural  gully,  crosses  Dow's 
Swamp — which  is  flooded  by  means  of  a 
mound — Peter's  gully,  by  means  of  an 
aqueduct,  and  joins  the  Rideau  river  at  the 
Hog's  Back,  about  six  miles  from  Entrance 
Bay.  At  the  Hog's  Back  there  is  a  dam  45 
feet  high,  and  400  long,  which,  by  throwing 
back  the  river,  converts  about  7  miles  of 
rapids  into  still,  narigable  water.  The  canal 
rises  into  the  river  by  means  of  a  lock.  A 
series  of  locks  and  dams  now  commences, 
with  occasional  embankments. 
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At   the    lllack    Rapids  there   arc    a   dam 
and  hick,  l.'JS  miles  from  IMoiitreal;  a  dam, 
thi'cc  locks,  and  two  cinhankmciits,  at  Loiif^ 
Island  Rapids,  which  render  the  river  navi- 
f^ahle  for  i!  !■  miles,  to  Rari'et's  Rapids,  1G7 
miles  from  Monti'cal;  8  dams  and   1  ]■  locks 
bring  the  canal  to  Olive's  Ferry,  210  miles 
from    Montreal,    where    the    Ridcau    Lake 
contracts  to  4(53  feet  wide,  and  a  ferry  con- 
nects the  road   between  Pci'th  and  Brock- 
ville.      At    the    Upj>cr    Narrows,    IG    miles 
further,  tlie  Rideau  Lake  eouti-aets  ajraiu  to 
about  80   feet  across,  over  which  a  dam  is 
thrown  with  a  lock  of  4  feet  lift,   forniiiif; 
the  Upper  Ridcau  Lake  into  a  summit  pond 
of  291   feet   above  Entrance    Bay,    in    the 
Ottawa;     6   miles   fm-thcr   is  the  isthmus, 
which    separates   the    Upper    Ridcau    Ijake 
from  ]\Iud  Lake,  the  source  of  the   River 
Cataracpii.     The  canal  is  cut  tlirou<ifh   this 
isthmus,  which  is  one  mile  and  a  half  wide ; 
5   miles  lower  down   is    the  Isthmus  Clear 
Lake,  330  feet  wide,  through  which  a  cut  is 
made,   to  avoid  the  rapids  of  the  natural 
channel. 

From  thence  to  Cranbeny  ]\Iarsh,  17 
miles  from  Isthmus  Clear  Lake,  255  miles 
from  Montreal,  and  23  from  Kingston,  there 
are  3  dams  and  6  locks.  The  Marsh  is 
aboiit  78  feet  above  the  level  of  Kingston 
harbour,  and  about  8  miles  long.  Be- 
sides flowing  into  the  Cataraqui  river,  the 
waters  of  this  marsh  or  lake  biu-st  out  at 
White  Fish  Fall,  and  flow  into  the  Gauua- 
noqui  river,  which  is  the  waste  weir  for 
regulating  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  Ri- 
deau Lake  (the  summit  pond) ;  thus  the 
water  in  the  whole  line  of  canal,  whether  iu 
times  of  flood  or  drought,  is  kept  at  a  steady 
height.  At  Brewer's  Upper  and  Lower 
Mills,  18  and  17  miles  from  Kingston,  there 
M-e  3  dams  and  3  locks;  and  at  Kings- 
ton INIills,  5  miles  from  Kingston,  one  dam 
and  4  locks.  The  Canal,  or  Catai'aqui 
River,  falls  into  Kingston  Bay  at  these 
mills,  at  a  distance  from  Montreal  of  273 
miles. 

The  canal  now  described  opens,  it  wiU  be 
perceived,  a  water  communication  between 
Kingston  and  the  Ottawa,  a  distance  of  132 
miles,  by  connecting  together  several  pieces 
of  water  lying  in  that  direction,  xiz.:  Kings- 
ton Mill-stream,  Cranberry  Lake,  ]\Iud  Lake, 
Rideau  Lake  and  river,  the  length  of  the 
cuts  not  exceeding  20  miles.  The  diflcrence 
of  level  is  445  feet;  about  20  miles  ai-e  exca- 
vated some  parts  of  the  distance  through 
rocks.      There  are  47  locks,  each  142  feet 


in  length,  33  in  breadth,  and  witli  a  water 
depth  of  5  feet,  which  admit  vessels  under 
125  tons.  The  expenditure  on  thi.s  canal 
greatly  exceeded  the  original  estimate,  which 
was  only  £100,000— the  next,  before  the 
plan  of  enlarging  the  locks  was  adopted, 
amounted  to  1 180,000,  which  was  raised  by 
the  addition  of  the  locks  to  .£;7(i2,073 ;  but 
the  total  expenditure  is  now  calculated  to  ex- 
ceed one  million  sterling.  The  locks  were 
originally  planned  upon  a  scale  to  correspond 
with  those  on  La  Chine  canal,  i.e.  100  feet 
by  20 ;  these  dimensions  were  subsequently 
increased  to  112  feet  in  length  by  33  in 
width,  wuth  a  depth  of  5  feet  water;  hence  a 
considerable  augmentation  of  expense.  The 
canal  lias  been  in  use  16  years,  and  every 
part  of  it  looks  fresh  and  perfect  as  when 
first  finished.  At  each  lock  station,  neat 
loek-mastei-'s  houses  have  been  built,  trees 
planted,  and  grass-plats  formed;  the  whole 
surrounded  by  substantial  iron  railings, 
stone  walls,  or  wooden  fences. 

A  more  striking  proof  of  the  good  effect 
of  this  fine  canal  can  scarcely  be  desired, 
than  that  15  years  ago  there  was  but  one 
farm  on  the  long  bend  of  the  Rideau  river, 
27  miles,  while  now  there  is  scarcely  an  vm- 
settled  lot.  The  country  along  the  banks  of 
the  canal,  and  the  shores  of  its  numerous 
lakes,  is  very  generally  occupied.  The  for- 
mer hamlet  of  Newborough,  at  the  Isthmus, 
lias  become  a  thriving,  well-built,  and  popu- 
lous village,  with  stores,  taverns,  post  office, 
&c.  Wcstport,  on  the  Upper  Ridcau  Lake, 
is  also  tliri\iug.  The  land  around  is  good, 
crops  excellent,  and  settlements  are  forming 
iu  the  interior. 

The  Welland  Canal  connects  Lake  Erie 
^vith  Lake  Ontario.  It  was  not  undertaken 
by  government,  but  by  a  company  incorpo- 
rated by  the  legislatiu-e  in  1825.  This  canal 
communicates  with  Lake  Ontario  by  the 
Twelve-mile  Creek,  and  is  conducted  over 
the  range  of  hills  forming  the  barrier  of 
Lake  Erie,  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  by 
means  of  locks,  until  it  meets  the  Chippawa 
at  8^  miles  from  its  mouth,  which  it  then 
ascends  for  about  11  miles,  and  joins  the 
Ouse  upon  Lake  Erie  at  about  one  mUe  and 
a  half  from  its  mouth  :  the  shifring  bar  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Ouse  being  remedied  by 
piers  extending  into  deep  water  beyond  the 
bar.  The  length  of  the  canal  is  42  miles, 
its  width  56  feet,  and  its  depth  8i :  the 
summit  level  is  330  feet,  the  ascending 
locks  are  37  in  number  (made  of  wood), 
22  feet  wide,  and  100  feet  long.     The  cost 
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of  this  canal  has  been  upwards  of  £500,000; 
but  it  now  yields  a  rapidly  increasing  retui'n 
for  the  capital  expended. 

The  GrcnviUe  Canal  consists  of  three 
sections,  one  at  the  Long  Sault  on  the  Ot- 
tawa— another  at  the  fall  called  the  Chute  h, 
Blondeau,  60  miles  from  Montreal  and  218 
from  Kingston — and  a  third  at  the  Carillon 
Rapids,  56  miles  from  Montreal  and  222 
from  Kingston,  opening  into  the  Lake  of 
the  Two  IMountains,  through  which  an  un- 
interrupted navigation  is  maintained  by 
steam-boats  to  La  Chine,  9  miles  above  the 
city  of  Monti'eal.  This  canal  renders  the 
na\'igation  of  the  Ottawa,  between  the  Ri- 
deau  and  Montreal,  complete.  All  the  locks 
on  the  Carillon,  and  on  the  Chute  h  Blon- 
deau, are  of  the  same  size  as  on  the  Rideau; 
but  on  a  part  of  the  Grenville  canal,  which 
was  commenced  before  the  large  scale  was 
adopted,  some  locks,  and  a  part  of  the  cut- 
tings, will  only  admit  boats  20  feet  wide ; 
the  locks  on  La  Chine  also  are  calculated 
for  boats  only  20  feet  wide ;  the  na-sigation 
for  boats  above  20  feet  wide  is  interrupted 
at  the  Grenville  Canal,  and  if  large  boats 
be  used  on  the  Rideau,  and  on  the  higher 
part  of  the  Ottawa,  all  goods  must  be  un- 
shipped on  arrinug  at  the  Grenville  canal, 
and  either  be  conveyed  by  portage,  or  re- 
moved to  smaller  boats. 

The  distance  from  Kingston,  on  Lake 
Ontario,  to  Bytown,  where  the  Rideau 
river  joins  the  Ottawa,  is  about  150  miles; 
from  Bytown  to  the  Grenrille  canal,  64 
miles — total  214  miles,  through  the  whole 
of  which  hne,  the  locks  and  cuttings  are  of 
a  size  to  admit  steam-boats  134  feet  long 
and  33  feet  wide,  and  di'awing  5  feet  of 
water. 

The  Montreal  commimication  with  the 
Ottawa,  by  the  canal  between  the  former 
place  and  Lake  St.  Louis,  at  La  Chine,  near 
INIontreal,  is  termed — 

La  Chine  Canal — and  is  28  feet  wide  at 
the  bottom,  48  at  the  water  line,  has  5  feet 
depth  of  water,  and  a  towing-path ;  the 
whole  fall  is  42  feet  with  the  locks ;  the 
length  being  about  7  miles.  It  is  the 
property  of  a  company;  was  begun  in  1821, 
and  completed  in  3  years,  at  a  cost  of 
£137,000,  which  was  defrayed  by  the  com- 
pany, slightly  assisted  by  government,  in 
return  for  which  aid  the  public  service  is 
exempt  from  toll. 

The  Cornwall  Canal  is  12  miles  in  length, 
and  has  6  locks,  which  obviate  the  Long 
Sault  rapids.    The  locks  are  on  a  large  scale. 


capable  of  admitting  first-class  steamers  on 
the  river,  and  its  stone  work  is  very  massive. 
By  means  of  the  great  and  useful  works 
just  mentioned,  a  large  extent  of  country  is 
opened  up  to  the  industry  of  British  settlers : 
there  is  continuous  steam-boat  communica- 
tion in  Upper  Canada  for  about  4G0  miles, 
%'iz.,  fi'om  the  Grenville  canal,  on  the  Ot- 
tawa, to  Niagara.     Many  other  canals  are 
in  contemplation,    some   even   commenced, 
such  as  that  projected  between  the  Bay  of 
Quinte    and    Lake    Hm-on,   through    Lake 
Simcoe,  which  wiU  render  us  independent 
of  the  Americans  on  the  Detroit  river.    The 
Thames  is  also  to  be  made  navigable  for 
steam-boats,  from  Chatham  up  to  the  Port 
of  London :    and  if  railroads    do   not  take 
the  place  of  canals,  there  is  little  doubt  of 
the  gi-eater  part  of  Canada  being,  in  a  few 
years,  intersected  by  them.      The  value  of 
canals  and  steam  navigation  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  fact,  that,  in  1812,  the  news  of 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain, 
by  the  United   States,   did   not  reach   the 
post   of  Michdimakinac  (1,107  miles  fi-om 
Quebec)  in  a  shorter  time  than  two  months; 
the  same  place  is  now  within  the  distance 
of  ten  days'  joiu'ney  from  the  Atlantic.     A 
similar  remark  applies  yet  more  strongly  to 
railways.       The    route    from    Montreal    to 
Kingston,  171  miles  by  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  267  miles  by  the  Rideau  canal,  via  St. 
Ann's,  is  now  performed  by  a  large,  fast, 
and  elegant  class  of  steamers,  passing  down 
the  Long  Sault  rapids  to  the  Cote  du  Lac, 
and  retm-ning  by  the  Cornwall  canal.    From 
the  Cote  du  Lac  to  the  Cascades  there  is  16 
miles   to  be  travelled  by  stage,  thence  to 
Lachiue  by  steamer,  and  thence  to  ]\Iontreal 
9  miles  more  by  stage.     The  voyage  may 
also   be   performed   in   a   smaller    class    of 
steamers,   which  pass  down    all  the  rapids 
direct  to  Montreal,  and  return  by  the  Ri- 
deau  canal.       The   trip   round  occupies  8 
days.      About  30  small  steamers  and  pro- 
pellers are  employed  on  this  line.     Recently 
a  fine  screw  schooner,  named  the  Adventure, 
belonging  to  the  "  Toronto  and  St.  La\vi-ence 
Steam  Navigation  Company,"  went  from  To- 
ronto to  Montreal  (470  miles)   laden  with 
freight,  in  2^  days. 

Western  Canada  was  dirided  by  the  Act 
8  Vic.  c.  7,  into  20  districts,  which  are 
again  subdi\dded  into  32  comities,  for  the 
more  effectual  legislative  representation  and 
the  registration  of  property.  The  counties 
ai'c  laid  out  in  townships,  surveyed,  and 
prepared  for  location. 
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Districts. 


Bnthurst 
Brock 

Colbome 
Dalliousie 

Eastern  . 
Gore       .        . 

Home 

Huron    . 
Johnstown      . 
London  . 

Midland 

Newcastle       . 
Ottawa   . 

Niagara  . 

Prince  Edward 
Simcoe   . 
Talbot    . 
Victoria  . 
Wellington 

Western 


Towns  not 
Ileprescntcd. 


Perth    . 
Woodstock    . 

Peterborough 


Brant  ford 
Duiidas 


Goderich 
Prescott 


Port  Hope 
Cobourg 


St.  Catherine's 


Picton 


Belleville 


Counties,  Ridings,  and  Cities. 


iT„:.„,i      ll-anark 
Uniteu     /  „     r. 

( Itenlrew 

0.\ford       . 

Peterborough 

Carleton 
Bjlown,  town  of 

Stormont    . 
Dundas 
GlengaiTy 
Cornwall,  town 

Wentworth 
Halton 
Hamilton,  city    . 


York 


^North  riding 
South 


lEa 

lw< 


.ast 
est 
Toronto,  city 

Huron 

Grenville     . 
Leeds 
Brockville,  town 

Middlesex  . 
London,  town 


Frontenac 

(Lennox 
I  Addington 

Kingstown,  city 


United 


Durham 
Northumberland 

Prescott 
Russell 

Lincoln 
Welland      . 
Haldimand 
Niagara,  town 

Prince  Edward 


Simcoe 

Norfolk 

Hastings 

Waterloo 

Essex 
Kent 


Number 
of  Town- 
ships in 

each 
County. 


Population 

of 

Counties. 


1.3  1 
11  / 
12 


19 
10 


11 

4 
4 


21 


11 


15 
3 
6 


6 
23 

7 

12 

27 

8 
21 


20,219 


21,379 


19.24.5 

6,27.'5 


11.471 

10,723 

l.j.OOo 

1,4.54 


19,546 

29,580 

9,889 


17.050 
21,033 
24,.5.30 
20,236 
23,503 


20.450 


17,100 

23,s3.5 

2,449 


41,963 
4,584 


17,311 
6.484 

13,135 
8,369 


23.346 
24,087 


8,663 
1,701 


17.774 

17.732 

12.719 

3,100 


18,061 


23,060 


15,716 


23.133 


41,4,39 


12.630 
14,810 


Population 

of 

DLstricta. 


29,448 

29,219 
21,379 

25,520 


38,653 
59,015 

106,352 
20,450 

43,444 
46,547 

45,249 
47,433 
10,364 

51,325 
18,061 
23,060 
15,716 
23,133 
41,439 

27.440 
723,247 
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The  cities  are  Toronto,  Kingston,  and 
Hamilton ;  the  incorporated  tow^ls,  By  town, 
Cornwall,  Brockville,  Prescott,  Picton,  Belle- 
^iUe,  Cobm-g,  Port  Hope,  Niagara,  St.  Ca- 
therines, London,  Peterboi'o,  Brantford,  and 
Dundas. 

The  province  of  "Western  Canada  has  gen- 
erally been  viewed  in  three  great  divisions, — 
the  (*1)  Eastern,  (2)  Central,  and  (3)  Western. 
The  first  comprises  the  districts  W.  and 
N.W.  of  Montreal,  lying  between  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Ottawa,  and  N.  of  the  Ot- 
tawa. It  includes  the  Eastern,  Johnstown, 
Ottawa,  and  Bathurst  districts.  The  Eastern 
district  commences  at  the  boundary  bne 
separating  Eastern  from  Western  Canada, 
and  runs  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  part 
of  Lake  St.  Francis  (an  expansion  of  the 
St.  Lawrence)  and  the  Long  Sault  rapids 
in  front,  until  it  reaches  the  adjoining 
district  of  Johnstown ;  inland  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Ottawa  district. 

A  range  of  elevated  table-land  commences 
at  Lochiel  and  runs  diagonally  to  the  town- 
ship of  ^latikla,  whence  it  passes  into  the 
adjoining  district. 

The  Eastern  district  is  rich,  well  watered, 
cultivated,  and  fertile ;  some  of  it  has  been 
granted  to  discharged  soldiers,  a  good  deal 
to  the  chilcb-en  of  New  England  loyalists, 
and  the  Canada  Company  possesses  some 
lots  in  it. 

The  district  in  the  rear  of  the  one  just 
described,  and  bordering  on  the  S.  shore  of 
the  Ottawa,  from  the  Rideau  river  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  is  termed  the  Ottawa  district ;  it 
is  but  thinly  settled;  the  lands  are  good, 
but  low  and  marshy;  along  the  Rideau 
canal  cultivation  is  progressing,  and  as  civi- 
lization increases,  those  very  lands  which  are 
now  considered  useless,  marshy  soils,  will 
become  among  the  most  fertile  sections  in 
the  country. 

The  Johnstown  district  lies  along  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  westward  of  the  Ottawa 
and  Eastern  districts;  the  Rideau  canal 
passes  through  the  centre.  The  soil  is  gene- 
rally good,  and  it  is  advantageously  situated. 
The  districts  on  the  N.,  bounded  by  the  Ot- 
tawa, are  those  of  Bathiu'st  and  Dalhousie. 

The  townships  on  the  Ottawa,  N.W.  of 
Bathurst  district,  are  in  great  demand : 
lumberers  now  go  250  miles  beyond  Lake 
Chat ;  and  as  the  Ottawa  has  few  rapids  to 
the  northward,  towards  its  junction  with 
Lake  Nipissing,  we  may  command  a  shorter 
communication  between  Montreal  and  Geor- 
gian  Bay,   and  Lake  Huron,  than  we  now 


have  through  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and  the 
Detroit.  A  great  part  of  this  district  is 
colonized  by  highland  and  lowland  Scotch- 
men, whose  prudent  thrifty  habits  admirably 
qualify  them  for  emigrants. 

The  next  dirision,  as  we  proceed  westward, 
is  the  long  and  extensive  tract  formerly 
called  the  Midland  District,  but  now  sub- 
diridcd  into  the  Prince  Edward  and  othei 
districts.  The  base  or  southern  extremity 
of  this  tract  rests  on  the  St.  Lawi-ence  and 
Lake  Ontario,  in  the  parallel  of  44°  N.,  its 
northern  boundary  extends  to  46°  30  ,  and 
is  terminated  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Ottawa 
river. 

The  preceding  districts  form  the  eastern 
section  of  the  province,  and  present  gene- 
rally a  moderately  elevated  table-land,  de- 
clining towards  it  numerous  water-courses; 
the  forest-timber  is  large  and  lofty,  and 
of  eveiy  variety.  The  soil,  though  moist 
and  marshy  in  many  places,  is  extremely 
rich,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  brown  clay 
and  yellow  loam,  admirably  adapted  to 
the  gi'owth  of  wheat  and  every  species  oi 
grain ;  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  extremely 
numerous  ;  of  the  former  may  be  mentioned 
as  the  most  remarkable,  the  Rideau,  Petite 
Nation,  Mississippi,  and  Madawaska,  which 
have  their  sources  far  in  the  interior,  gene- 
rally to  the  westward,  and  which  fall  into 
the  Ottawa  :  the  Gannanoqui,  Raisin,  Cata- 
raqiii,  Napanee,  Salmon,  !Moira,  and  part 
of  the  Trent  discharge  themselves  into  the 
Bay  of  Quinte  and  the  St.  Lawrence  :  these 
streams,  besides  fertilizing  the  lands  through 
which  they  flow,  aftbrd,  many  of  them,  con- 
venient iidand  communications,  and  tui'n 
numerous  giist,  carding,  fulling,  and  saw- 
mills. 

Besides  numerous  lesser  lakes,  there  are 
the  Rideau,  Gannanoqui,  White  (Hender- 
son's) Mud,  Deril,  Indian,  Clear,  Irish, 
Loughborough,  Mississippi,  Olden,  Claren- 
don, Barrie,  Stoke,  Marmora,  Collins,  Blun- 
der, Angus,  and  Ossinicon.  There  are  many 
roads  throughout  the  section ;  the  principal 
one  is  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  between 
Montreal  and  Kingston,  traversing  Cornwall 
and  Lancaster,  through  which  a  line  of 
stage-coaches  run  between  the  two  provinces 
every  lawful  day,  when  steam-boats  cannot 
travel.  Kingston,  the  maritime  ca[)ital  of 
Western  Canada,  has  to  the  westward  the 
fine  Quinte  tract,  in  a  prosperous  state  of 
cultivation. 

Bytown,  in  Nepean,  on  the  S.  bank  of 
the  Ottawa,  is  most  pictui-escpielv   situate. 
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Portli  is  a  tlirivinf;  village  in  the  township 
of  DruniniDiid,  on  a  Ijranch  of  the  Rideau, 
oocnpyinf;  a  central  positiim  lietwecn  the 
Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence.  Tiicrc  arc  several 
other  risinf^  settlements. 

The  seeond  or  central  division  of  Upper 
Canada  embraces  the  larf^c  districts  formerly 
calU'd  Newi  astle  and  Home,  with  a  frontafrc 
of  120  niilis  along  Lake  Ontario,  in  1 1°  30' 
N.  lat.,  and  strctchinf;  back  northerly  to  the 
Ottawa,  Ni])issing  liuke,  and  French  river 
in  40°  30'  N.  lat.  By  the  Act  8  Vic.  c. 
7,  this  extensive  tract  has  been  se|)arated 
into  scAcral  distiicts.  [See  map  of  Western 
Canada.] 

The  soil  throughout  this  large  district  is 
generally  good  :  and  though  the  po])idation 
is  numerous,  compared  with  other  districts, 
there  is  yet  abundance  of  room  for  more 
settlers.  It  is  well  watered  by  the  Rice, 
Balsam,  Ti-out,  and  other  lakes,  and  by  the 
Otanabee  rivers,  part  of  the  Ti-cnt,  &c.  The 
extensive  territory  adjoining  Newcastle,  with 
its  N.  W.  extremity  resting  on  Georgian 
Bay  (an  inlet  of  Lake  Huron)  is  termed  the 
Home  District :  it  contains  the  capital  of 
Upper  Canada,  Toronto  (late  York). 

The  central  section  of  Upper  Canada  does 
not  fall  short  in  fertility,  eitlier  of  the  east 
or  west  portions  of  the  province  :  it  is  well 
watered,  the  Nottawasaga,  Holland,  !Mus- 
ketchsebe,  Beaver,  Talbot,  and  Black  rivers 
fall  into  Lake  Simcoe;  the  Credit,  Etobi- 
coke,  H  umber,  and  Don  rivers  flow  into 
Lake  Ontario.  There  are  excellent  roads 
throughout  the  section. 

The  third  section  of  the  province,  tcnned 
the  Western,  includes  the  Gore,  Niagara, 
London,  Western,  and  other  districts ;  and, 
circuuiscribed  as  it  is  by  the  waters  of  the 
great  Lakes,  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Hiu'on,  it 
may  be  considered  a  vast  equilateral  tri- 
angular peninsxila,  with  its  base  extending 
fi'om  Fort  Erie  to  Cape  Iliu'd,  on  Lake 
Huron,  measuring  216  miles,  and  a  perpen- 
dicular striking  the  Detroit  river  at  Am- 
herstburgh,  of  about  195  miles  in  length, 
with  an  almost  uniformly  level,  or  slightly 
undulating  siu-facc,  except  a  few  solitary 
eminences,  and  a  ridge  of  slightly  elevated 
table-land  in  the  Gore  and  Niagara  districts, 
averaging  100  feet,  and  at  some  points  ap- 
proaching to  350  feet  in  height.  The  whole 
tract  is  alluvial  in  its  formation,  consisting 
chiefly  of  a  stratum  of  black  and  sometimes 
of  yellow  loam,  aljove  which  is  found,  when 
u\  a  state  of  nature,  a  rich  and  deep  vege- 
table mould.    The  substratum  is  a  tenacious 


grey  or  blue  clay,  sometimes  appearing  at 
the  surface,  intermixed  with  sand.  Through- 
out the  country,  there  is  almost  a  total 
absence  of  stones  or  gravel,  within  arable 
depth,  but  numerous  and  extensive  quarries 
exist,  whicli  furnish  abundant  supplies  for 
building,  &c.  The  forests  arc  remarkable 
for  the  steady  growth  and  the  rich  foliage 
of  their  trees :  in  several  places  immense 
prairies  or  natural  meadows  exist,  extending 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  with  the  vista 
delightfully  relieved  by  occasional  chimps  of 
oak,  white  pine,  and  ])oplar,  as  if  planted  by 
man  with  a  riew  to  ornament.  AVith  a 
delicious  climate  stretching  from  42°  to  'W 
N.  latitude,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  this  section  is  the  favourite  of  Western 
or  Upper  Canada. 

The  district  to  the  southward  of  Gore, 
and  termed  Niagara,  from  being  bounded 
to  the  E.  by  the  river  and  cataract  of  that 
name,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  richest  tracts 
in  the  world,  and  most  eligibly  situate  in  a 
bight,  between  the  magnificent  sheets  of 
water,  Eric  and  Ontario. 

The  scenery  throughout  this  part  of  Ca- 
nada is  extremely  picturesque.  Fort  George, 
or  Niagara,  is  the  sea-port  (if  it  may  be  so 
called)  of  the  district ;  the  fort  is  strong, 
and  the  neat  town  all  bustle  and  gaiety, 
owing  to  the  frequent  arrival  and  departui'e 
of  steam-boats,  sloops,  and  other  vessels. 

The  London  district  and  its  recent  subdi- 
visions have  the  advantage  of  a  great  extent 
of  water  frontier,  along  the  shores  of  Lakes 
Erie  and  Huron,  besides  a  large  portion  of 
the  Thames,  and  the  river  Ouse  on  Lake 
Erie,  and  Aux  Sables  and  Maitland  on 
Lake  Huron.  London  town  is  in  the  heart 
of  a  fertile  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  fine 
river  Thames,  and  will  no  doubt  rapidly 
increase. 

About  the  central  part  of  the  north  coast 
of  Lake  Erie,  colonel  Talbot  founded  a 
settlement  which  reflects  credit  on  his  head 
and  heart.  Ever  since  the  year  1802  this 
benevolent  man  has  persevered  in  opening 
the  fine  country  around  him  to  the  English 
emigrant.  The  Upper  Canada  Company 
have  some  of  theii'  land  in  this  district.  The 
scenery  around,  especially  on  the  river  Mait- 
land, is  more  English-like  than  that  of  any 
other  in  America. 

Extensive  roads  are  now  making  in  every 
direction,  and  the  Loudon  disti-ict  offers  a 
most  eligible  spot  for  the  consideration  of 
the  intending  settler 
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CHAPTER  III. 

GEOLOGY,  MINERALOGY,  SOIL,  AND  CLIMATE. 


In  briefly  sketching  the  leading  geological 
features  of  our  Colonies,  I  beg  to  be  under- 
stood as  doing  no  more  than  registering  such 
facts  and  observations  as  have  yet  been  re- 
marked by  those  who  have  made  it  theii' 
study  to  extend  the  limited  knowledge  as 
yet  possessed  concerning  the  sm^face  of  our 
globe.  I  wovdd  further  beg  to  remind  my 
readers,  that  the  geology  of  a  coimtry  not 
only  indicates  the  quality  of  the  soil,  but 
exercises  an  important  influence  on  the 
salubrity  of  the  chmate. 

Following  the  an-angement  adopted  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  I  begin  with  the  geologj' 
and  mineralogy  of  Lower  or  Eastern  Canada. 

There  are  in  America  as  manifest  traces 
of  an  universal  deluge  as  on  the  lofty  Hima- 
laya chain :  l)oulder-stones  are  distributed 
in  vast  quantities  aU  over  the  country ; 
sometimes  they  are  found  rounded  and  piled 
in  heaps  of  immense  height,  on  extensive 
horizontal  beds  of  hmestone,  as  if  swept 
there  by  the  action  of  water ;  shells  of 
various  kinds,  especially  fi'esh-water  clams, 
cockles,  and  periwinkles,  are  in  abundance ; 
of  the  latter,  masses  have  been  found  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio. In  the  rieinity  of  large  livers,  and  even 
in  many  instances  remote  from  them,  -undu- 
lating rocks  are  seen,  exactly  similar  to  those 
found  in  the  beds  of  rapids  where  the  chan- 
nels are  waved.  The  wavy  rocks  are  termed 
provincially,  ice  shoves.  On  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  detached  boulder- 
stones  of  an  enormous  size  (20  tons  weight) 
are  met  with ;  they  dift'er  from  those  found 
inland,  are  very  hard,  of  a  blackish-gi'cy  col- 
our, not  veined,  but  with  pointed  particles 
of  a  brilliant  appearance :  how  they  came 
there  it  is  difficult  to  judge,  the  rocks  of  the 
shores  being  composed  of  a  slaty  limestone. 

The  fossil  organic  remains  are  numerous, 
and  consist  of  products,  terebratula?,  ortho- 
ceratites,  trilobites,  audenciinites;  these  are 
found  on  the  surface  or  upper  strata,  but 
rarely  below.  These  records  of  a  former 
animal  existence,  distinct  from  any  known 
in  the  present  day,  are  intimately  blended 
with  tlie  limestone  in  which  they  are  en- 
tombed. 

VOL.   I. 


That  the  whole  country  ha-s  been  sub- 
jected to  some  violent  convulsion,  subse- 
quent to  the  Deluge,  would  appear  from  the 
singular  contortions  of  the  rivers,  and  the 
immense  chasms  in  the  mountains;  from 
the  indications  of  volcanic  eruptions  at  St. 
Paul's  Bay  and  north  of  Quebec ;  and  also 
from  the  vast  masses  of  aUurial  rocks  met 
with  on  the  sui-face  of  the  earth,  which  have 
the  appearance  of  vitiifaction.  The  Ameri- 
can continent  generally,  and  the  configura- 
tion and  geology  of  Western  Canada  in  par- 
ticular, appear  to  me  to  afford  indications  of 
ha^-ing  but  recently  emerged  from  the  ocean, 
and  that  at  no  very  distant  period  of  time 
(comparatively  speaking),  instead  of  a  conti- 
nent, there  was  only  a  succession  of  islands 
and  rocks. 

So  far  as  (ve  know,  the  geological  struc- 
tm-e  of  Canada  exhibits  a  granitic  region, 
accompanied  with  calcareous  rocks  of  a  soft 
textm-e,  and  in  horizontal  strata.  The  pre- 
vailing rocks  in  the  Alleghany  mountains 
are  granite,  which  is  found  generally  in  vast 
strata,  and  sometimes  in  boulders  between 
the  mountains  and  the  shore;  graywacke 
and  clay-slate  also  occur  with  limestone  ;  va- 
rious other  rocks,  usually  detached,  present 
themselves.  The  lower  islands  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  are  mere  inequalities  of  the  vast 
granitic  region  which  occasionally  emerges 
above  the  level  of  the  river;  the  Kamouraska 
islands,  and  the  Penguins  in  particular, 
exhibit  this  appearance ;  and  in  Kamouraska 
and  St.  Anne's  parishes,  large  masses  of 
primitive  gi-anite  rise  in  sharp  conical  hills 
(one  is  500  feet  Jiigh),  in  some  places  with 
smooth  sides  and  scarcely  a  fissure,  in  others 
full  of  fissures,  and  clothed  with  pine-trees 
which  have  taken  root  in  them ;  the  whole 
country  appealing  as  if  the  St.  La\\Tcnce 
had  at  a  former  period  entirely  covered  the 
land.  At  St.  Roche,  the  post-road  leads  for 
more  than  a  mile  under  a  perpendicular 
ridge  of  granite  300  feet  high.  The  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  are  in  several  places  com- 
posed of  a  schistous  substance  in  a  decay- 
ing or  mouldering  condition,  but  still  in 
every  quarter  granite  is  found  in  strata  more 
or  less  inclined  to   the  horizon,  l)ut  never 
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parallel  witii  it.  In  the  Gaspe  district 
immcToiis  and  bcaiilifid  siK'ciinciis  of  (|nartz 
have  been  obtained,  iuelmliiifc  a  f^nat  variety 
of  eoi'nelian,  and  afiate,  opal,  and  ja.s|)er : 
itidieations  of  coal  liavc  also  been  traced. 
The  limestone  stone  formation  extends, 
aeeordin;^  to  a  recent  calculation,  over 
SO.OOO  square  miles;  the  dip  is  moderate, 
and  the  strata  of  limestone  generally  undis- 
turbed. 

The  N.  shore  of  the  St.  Ijawrcnee  from 
Quebec  to  its  mouth,  and  round  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  oilers  a  rich  field  for  the  miner- 
alogist; much  of  the  coast  bordering  on 
the  gnlf  being  primitive,  or  of  the  earlier 
formations.  According  to  some  observers, 
the  N.  coast  below  the  St.  Lawrence  exhibits 
trap-roeks,  clay-slate,  various  detached  rocks, 
and  granite  occasionally ;  the  latter  being 
supposed  to  prevail  in  the  interior  of  the 
countiy,  forming  the  base  of  the  Labrador 
mountains  and  the  coast  of  Quebec.  Cape 
Tourmcut  (30  miles  from  Quebec)  is  a  round, 
massive,  granite  mountain  about  1000  feet 
high.  The  immediate  bed  of  the  fall  of 
Wontmorcnei  is  a  horizontal  shelf  of  dark 
gi'ey  limestone,  of  the  kind  called  primitive 
or  crystalline.  Except  in  the  bogs  or  marshes, 
rocks  obtrude  on  the  surface  in  all  quarters, 
and  in  many  parts  there  exist  deep  fissures 
from  6  inches  to  2  feet  wide,  which  appear 
to  have  been  split  by  the  action  of  fire,  or 
some  volcanic  shock.  The  Indians  say  these 
rents  occasionally  extend  several  miles  in 
length,  about  a  foot  in  breadth,  and  from  40 
to  50  feet  in  depth  :  and  frequently  form 
dangerous  pitfalls,  being  hidden  from  view 
by  creeping  shrubs. 

These  appearances  seem  to  confirm  the 
following  graphic,  but  scarcely  credible 
account  of  a  terrific  earthquake,  contained 
in  an  old  manuscript  preserved  in  the  Jesuits' 
College  at  Quebec  : — "  On  the  5th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1G63,  about  half-past  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  a  great  rushing  noise  was  heard 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Canada. 
This  noise  caused  the  people  to  run  out  of 
their  houses  into  the  streets,  as  if  their 
habitations  had  been  on  fii-e ;  but  instead  of 
flames  or  smoke,  they  were  surprised  to  see 
the  wads  reeling  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  the  stones  moving,  as  if  they  were  de- 
tached from  each  other.  The  bells  sounded 
by  the  repeated  shocks.  The  roofs  of  the 
bmldings  bent  down,  first  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other.  The  timbers,  rafters, 
and  planks  cracked.  The  earth  trembled 
violently,  and  caused  the  stakes  of  the  pali- 


sades and  palings  to  dance,  in  a  manner 
that  would  iiave  been  incredible,  had  we  not 
actually  seen  it  many  places.  It  was  at  this 
moment  every  one  ran  out  of  doors.  Then 
were  to  be  seen  animals  flying  in  every 
direction;  children  crying  and  screaming  in 
the  streets;  men  and  women,  seized  with 
affright,  stood  horror-struck  with  the  drcad- 
ftd  scene  before  them,  unable  to  move,  and 
ignorant  where  to  fly  for  refuge  from  the 
tottering  walls  and  trembling  earth,  wliich 
threatened  every  instant  to  crush  them  to 
death,  or  sink  them  into  a  prof(jund  or  im- 
measurable abyss.  Some  threw  themselves 
on  their  knees  in  the  snow,  crossing  their 
breasts  and  calling  on  their  saints  to  relieve 
them  from  the  dangers  with  which  they 
were  sm'rounded.  Others  passed  the  rest  of 
this  dreadful  night  in  prayer ;  for  tlie  earth- 
quake ceased  not,  but  continued  at  short 
intervals,  with  a  certain  imdidatiug  impulse, 
resembling  the  waves  of  the  ocean ;  and  the 
same  qualmish  sensations,  or  sickness  at  the 
stomach  was  felt  duiing  the  shocks  aa  is 
experienced  in  a  vessel  at  sea. 

"  The  violence  of  the  earthquake  was 
greatest  in  the  forests,  where  it  appeared  as 
if  there  was  a  battle  raging  between  the 
trees;  for  not  only  their  branches  were  des- 
troyed, but  even  their  trunks  are  said  to 
have  been  detached  from  their  places,  and 
dashed  against  each  other  with  inconceivable 
violence  and  confusion — so  much  so,  that 
the  Indians,  in  their  figurative  manner  of 
speaking,  declared  that  all  the  forests  were 
drunk.  The  war  also  seemed  to  be  carried 
on  between  the  mountains,  some  of  which 
were  torn  from  their  beds  and  thrown  upon 
others,  leaving  immense  chasms  in  the  places 
from  whence  they  had  issued,  and  the  very 
trees  yrith  which  they  were  covered  sunk 
down,  leaving  only  their  tops  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth ;  others  were  completely 
overtm-ncd,  their  branches  buined  in  the 
earth,  and  the  roots  only  remained  above 
grouiul.  During  this  general  wreck  of  na- 
tm-e,  the  ice,  upwards  of  six  feet  thick,  was 
rent  and  thrown  up  in  large  pieces,  and 
from  the  openings,  in  many  parts,  there 
issued  thick  clouds  of  smoke,  or  fountains  of 
dirt  and  sand,  which  spouted  up  to  a  very 
considerable  height.  The  springs  were  either 
ehoaked  up,  or  impregnated  with  sulphm* — 
many  rivers  were  totally  lost ;  othei-s  were 
diverted  from  their  com-se,  and  their  waters 
entirely  coiTupted.  Some  of  them  became 
yellow,  others  red,  and  the  great  river  of  St.  ' 
Lawrence    appeared   eutii'cly  white,  as   far 
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dottii  as  Tadoussac.  This  extraordinary 
plieuomcuou  must  astonish  those  who  know 
the  size  of  the  river,  and  the  immense  body 
of  water  in  various  parts,  which  must  have 
required  a  great  abundance  of  matter  to 
whiten  it.  They  write  from  Montreal  that 
during  the  eartliquake,  they  plainly  saw  the 
stakes  of  the  picketing,  or  palisades,  jump 
up  as  if  they  had  been  dancing ;  and  that  of 
two  doors  in  the  same  room,  one  opened  and 
the  other  shut  of  their  o\vn  accord  ;  that  tlie 
chimneys  and  tops  of  the  houses  bent  like 
branches  of  trees  agitated  with  the  wind ; 
that  when  they  went  to  walk  they  felt  the 
earth  following  them,  and  rising  at  every 
step  they  took,  sometimes  sticking  against 
the  soles  of  their  feet  and  other  things,  in  a 
very  forcible  and  sui'prising  manner. 

"  From  Three  Rivers  they  write,  that  the 
first  shock  was  the  most  vaolent,  and  com- 
menced with  a  noise  resembling  thunder. 
The  houses  were  agitated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  tops  of  trees  during  a  tempest, 
with  a  noise  as  if  fire  was  ei'ackling  in  the 
garrets.  The  shock  lasted  half  an  hour  or 
rather  better,  though  its  greatest  force  was 
properly  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour; 
and  we  believe  there  was  not  a  single  shock 
which  did  not  cause  the  earth  to  open  either 
more  or  less. 

"  As  for  the  rest,  we  have  remarked,  that 
though  this  earthquake  continued  almost 
without  intermission,  yet  it  was  not  always 
of  an  equal  violence.  Sometimes  it  was  like 
the  pitching  of  a  large  vessel  which  dragged 
heavily  at  her  anchors ;  and  it  was  this  mo- 
tion which  occasioned  many  to  have  a  giddi- 
ness in  then'  heads,  and  qualmishness  at 
their  stomachs.  At  other  times  the  motion 
was  hurr'ed  and  irregular,  creating  svuldcn 
jerks,  some  of  which  were  extremely  violent; 
but  the  most  common  was  a  slight  tremulous 
motion,  which  occurred  frequently  with 
little  noise.  Many  of  the  French  inhabi- 
tants and  Indians,  who  were  eye-witnesses 
to  the  scene,  state,  that  a  great  way  up  the 
river  of  Trois  Rivieres,  about  eighteen  miles 
from  Quebec,  the  hills  which  bordered  the 
river  on  either  side,  and  which  were  of  a 
prodigious  height,  were  torn  from  their 
foundations,  and  plunged  into  the  river, 
causing  it  to  change  its  com'se,  and  spread 
itself  over  a  large  tract  of  land  recently 
cleared;  the  broken  earth  mixed  with  the 
waters,  and  for  several  months  changed  the 
colour  of  the  great  river  St.  Lawrence,  into 
wliich  tliat  of  Trois  Rivieres  disemljogucs 
itself.     In  the  coiu'se  of  this  violent  convul- 


sion of  nature,  lakes  appeared  where  none 
ever  existed  before:  mountains  were  over- 
thrown, swallowed  up  by  the  gaping,  or 
precipitated  into  adjacent  rivers,  leaving  in 
their  places  frightful  chasms  or  level  plains; 
falls  and  rapids  were  changed  into  gentle 
streams,  and  gentle  streams  into  falls  and 
ra^iids.  Rivers  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
sought  other  beds,  or  totally  disappeared. 
The  earth  and  the  mountains  were  entirely 
split  and  rent  in  innumerable  places,  cre- 
ating chasms  and  precipices  whose  depths 
have  never  yet  been  ascertained.  Such 
devastation  was  also  occasioned  in  the  woods, 
that  more  than  a  thousand  acres  in  oiu' 
neighbourhood  were  completely  overturned  ; 
and  wliere  but  a  short  time  Ijefore  nothing 
met  the  eye  but  one  immense  forest  of 
trees,  now  were  to  be  seen  extensive  cleared 
lands,  apparently  cut  up  by  the  plough. 

"At  Tadoussac  (about  150  miles  below 
Quebec  on  the  north  side)  the  effect  of  the 
earthquake  was  not  less  violent  than  in 
other  places  ;  and  such  a  heavy  shower  of 
volcanic  ashes  fell  in  that  neighbom-hood, 
particularly  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  tliat 
the  waters  were  as  violently  agitated  as 
during  a  tempest.  (The  Indians  say  that  a 
vast  volcano  exists  in  Labrador.)  Near  St. 
Paul's  Bay  (about  50  miles  below  Quebec 
on  the  north  side),  a  mountain  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league  in  circumference,  situ- 
ated on  the  shore  of  the  St.  Lawi-encc,  was 
precipitated  into  the  river,  but  as  if  it  had 
only  made  a  plunge,  it  rose  from  the  bottom, 
and  became  a  small  island,  formin-g  with  the 
shore  a  convenient  harbour,  well  sheltered 
from  all  winds.  Lower  down  the  river, 
towards  Point  Alouettes,  an  entire  forest  of 
considerable  extent  was  loosened  from  the 
main  bank,  and  slid  into  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, where  the  trees  took  fresh  root. 
There  are  three  circumstances,  however, 
which  have  rendered  this  extraordinary 
earthquake  particularly  remarkable :  the 
first  is  its  duration,  it  ha\'ing  continued  from 
February  to  August,  that  is  to  say,  more 
than  six  months  almost  without  inter- 
mission !  It  is  tnxc,  the  shocks  were  not 
always  equally  violent.  In  several  places,  as 
towards  tlie  mountains  behind  Quebec,  the 
thundering  noise  and  trembling  motion  con- 
tinued successively  for  a  considerable  time. 
In  others,  as  towards  Tadoussac,  the  shock 
continued  generally  for  two  or  three  days  at 
a  time  with  much  violence. 

"  Tlie  second  circumstance  relates  to  the 
extent  of  this  eartlu|uake,  which  we  believe 
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was  universal  tliroufchout  the  whole  of  New 
France,  for  wc  learn  tliut  it  was  felt  from 
I'  Isle  I'ersee  and  Gaspc,  which  are  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  tlie  St.  Ijawrenec,  to  beyoiul 
Montreal,  as  also  in  New  I'lngland,  Acadia, 
and  other  places  more  remote.  As  far  as  it 
has  conic  to  our  knowledge,  this  earthtiuakc 
extended  more  than  (iOO  miles  in  length, 
and  about  300  in  breadth.  Hence,  180,000 
sqiuu'c  miles  of  land  were  convulsed  in  the 
same  day,  and  at  the  same  moment. 

"  The  third  cireumstanec,  which  appears 
the  most  remarkable  of  all,  regards  the  ex- 
traordinary protection  of  Divine  Providence, 
which  has  been  extended  to  us  and  our 
habitations ;  for  we  have  seen  near  us  the 
large  openings  and  chasms  which  the  earth- 
quake occasioned,  and  the  prodigious  extent 
of  country  which  has  been  either  totally  lost 
or  hideously  eon^ulscd,  without  our  losing 
either  man,  woman,  or  child,  or  even  having 
a  hair  of  theii'  heads  touched." 


The  extensive  Ottawa  region  has  been 
imperfectly  explored.  Mr.  T.  S.  Hunt, 
chemist  and  mineralogist  to  the  Pro^•incial 
and  Geological  Sm-vey,  in  an  excellent  re- 
port on  the  rocks  along  the  Ottawa,  dated 
April,  1818,  says,  that  the  limestone  there 
is  invariably  highly  crystalline,  and  some- 
times very  eoarse-gi'aiued  in  its  structure ; 
at  other  times  its  textui-e  is  very  fine,  form- 
ing what  is  termed  saecharoidal  limestone ; 
and  occasionally  the  grain  is  so  fine,  as  to 
yield  a  marble  fit  for  the  artist.  The  crys- 
talline limestones  of  the  Ottawa  underlie 
uucomformably  the  siluriau  rocks  of  the 
countiy,  and  are  interstratified  with  sicuitic 
gneiss.  Near  Perth,  Dr.  ^Vilson,  who  has 
enriched  the  mineralogical  knowledge  of 
the  pronnce,  has  discovered  a  locality  of 
apatite,  or  phosphate  of  lime.  It  is  found 
in  a  bed  of  coarse  cn'stalline  limestone, 
tinged  of  a  flesh-red,  and  often  embracing 
grains  of  pyroxene.  The  crystals  are  fi-om 
half  to  one  inch  diameter.  One  crystal  was 
found  12  inches  in  length  and  9i  in  cii-- 
cumfereuce.  The  apatite  is  ti-ansluccnt,  of 
a  delicate  celandine  green  coloiu-;  the  angles 
of  the  crystals  are  invariably  rounded,  and 
the  terminations  rarely  distinct — looking, 
indeed,  as  if  they  had  been  half  fused  after 
their  formation.  The  value  of  phosphate  of 
lime  in  the  shape  of  guano  and  bone  powder 
is  now  fully  recognized ;  several  plants, 
especially  wlu-at,  lai'gely  extract  it  from  the 
soil,  and  thus  impoverish  the  land.  Canada 
possesses  in  it  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply 


of   a   fertilizing  product  for  the  exhausted 
wheat  lands  in  the  scigneurics. 

^lineral  corundum  —  the  emery  of  the 
East  Indies,  so  useful  for  polishing  gems — 
is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ottawa, 
as  is  also  heavy  spar,  or  sulphate  of  barytes 
in  gneiss,  cither  massive  or  in  thin  bladcd 
crystals.  This  is  very  extensively  used  in 
Europe  and  America  to  mix  with  white 
lead,  and  also  a-s  a  paint,  under  the  name  of 
permanent  white.  The  crude  material  is 
woi-th  from  8  to  10  dollars  per  ton.  Va- 
rious other  semi-metallic  products,  and  also 
copjier,  are  found  in  this  locality. 

There  are  several  "  saline,"  "  sulphuric," 
"  sour,"  "  ga.s,"  and  warm  and  cold  springs 
in  the  province.  The  Charlotte ville  sul- 
phur spring  yields  26'8  cubic  inches  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  to  the  gallon  of 
water,  while  the  strongest  of  the  celebrated 
HaiTowgate  springs  yields  but  14  cubic 
inches.  The  "  Tuscarora,"  or  "  sour"  spring, 
is  situated  in  the  county  Wentworth,  Canada 
West,  9  miles  S.  of  Brantford,  and  3 
miles  S.  of  the  bank  of  the  Grand  river. 
The  water  is  of  a  very  unusual  character, — 
it  is  acid,  sulphureous,  and  emits  gas;  sul- 
phiiric  acid  is  the  predominant  ingi-edient. 

The  various  mineralogical  substances  foimd 
in  Eastern  Canada,  and  capable  of  application 
to  useful  purposes,  are  the  magnetic  and 
specular  oxydes  of  iron,  bog  iron  ore,  and 
iron  ochre,  chromic  ii'on,  wad  or  bog  man- 
ganese ore,  copper  ore,  gold,  granite,  and 
other  descriptions  of  stone,  suited  for  build- 
ing ;  for  miU  and  whetstones,  flagstones, 
roofing  slates,  marble  seiiientine,  soapstones, 
magnesite,  dolomite,  and  common  lime- 
stone, brick  and  potter's  clay,  and  shellmarl. 
The  only  gold  yet  found  was  obtained  in  the 
\'ieimty  of  Sherbrooke;  but  the  same  general 
geological  foimation  being  traceable  from 
Gaspe,  through  the  United  States  to  Geor- 
gia, the  Carolinas,  and  Virginia,  and  even 
to  ^Mexico, — it  is  not  improbable  that  this 
precious  metal  may  yet  be  found  extensively 
in  Eastern  Canada. 

There  are  inexhaustible  quantities  of  fine 
granite  in  various  localities ;  it  presents  an 
even  mixtui'c  of  translucent  white  quartz 
aiul  opaque  white  feldspar,  with  a  brownish- 
black  mica,  sparingly,  but  equally  dissem- 
inated :  it  is  capable  of  being  readily  split 
with  wedges  into  rcctangidar  blocks. 

Shellmarl,  so  valuable  for  manure,  is 
found  in  ditterent  places :  on  the  land  of 
^Ir.  M;u-tiu,  to  the  east  of  Stanstead  Plains, 
there  is  a  bed  of  comminuted  fresh  water 
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sliells,  of  50  to  100  acres  in  extent.  In 
anotlier  place  the  fresh  water  shells  have  a 
depth  of  several  feet,  and  rest  on  a  deposit 
of  marine  shells  of  the  tertiary  age.  The 
soapstone,  which  is  the  same  material  as 
French  chalk,  mixed  with  oil,  is  now  used 
for  house  painting.  A  decomposed  talcose 
slate  forms  a  white-wash  instead  of  lime, 
and  produces  a  dirty  white,  or  light  ash-grey 
colour.  Soapstone  is  also  used  as  a  lining 
for  ovens,  fiu-naces,  and  fireplaces;  and  fi'om 
its  long  retention  of  heat,  a  piece  of  soap- 
stone  heated  in  the  fire,  and  ^vl•apped  in  a 
blanket,  is  found  useful  in  long  Canadian 
printer  journeys. 

A  bed  of  the  siUcious  rock  termed  jas- 
per, 6  feet  in  thickness,  exists  at  Sher- 
brooke ;  it  is  cut  into  boxes,  chimney  orna- 
ments, knife  handles,  &c.  Large  blocks  of 
serpentine,  resembling  the  celebrated  verd 
antique,  are  found  near  Orford. 

The  geology  of  the  coimtry  around  the 
great  lakes  has  been  investigated  by  several 
distinguished  English  and  American  ex- 
plorers. 

Lake  Superior.- — The  whole  S.  coast  of 
this  vast  inland  sea  is  stated  by  Mr,  School- 
craft, an  American  gentleman  who  formed 
part  of  a  government  expedition  from  New 
York,  to  be  a  secondary  sandstone,  tlu'ough 
which  the  granite  on  which  it  rests,  occa- 
sionally appears  ;  chalcedony,  cornelian,  jas- 
per, opal,  agate,  sardonyx,  zeoUth,  and  ser- 
pentine (all  silicious  except  the  last  two), 
^lith  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  are  found  im- 
bedded in  it.  The  saud  hills  W.  of  the 
Grand  Marais,  present  to  the  lake,  for  9 
miles,  a  steep  acclirity  300  feet  high,  com- 
posed of  light  yellow  silicious  saud,  in  3 
layers,  150,  80,  and  70  feet  thick;  the  last- 
mentioned  uppermost,  and  like  the  lowest, 
piu-e,  while  the  middle  bed  has  many  pebbles 
of  gi'anite,  limestone,  hornblende,  and  quartz. 
By  the  subsidence  of  the  waters  of  Lakes 
Superior  and  Huron,  occasioned,  j\Ir.  Lycll 
thinks,  by  the  partial  destruction  of  their 
barriers  at  some  unknown  period,  beds  of 
saud,  150  feet  thick,  are  exposed;  below 
which  are  seen  beds  of  clay,  enclosing 
shells  belonging  to  fish  of  the  very  species 
which  now  inhabit  the  lakes. 

Dr.  Bigsby,  who  minutely  examined  Lake 
Superior,  observed,  that  a  red  sandstone  for 
the  most  part  horizontal,  predominates  on 
the  S.  shore,  resting  in  places  on  granite. 
Amygdaloid  occupies  a  very  large  tract  in 
the  N.  stretching  from  Cape  Verd  to  the 
Grand  Portage,  profusely  intermingled  with 


argillaceous  and  other  porphjiies,  sienite, 
trappose-greenstone,  sandstone,  and  con- 
glomerates. Trappose-gi-ecnstone  is  the 
prevailing  rock  from  Thunder  IMountain 
westward,  and  gives  rise  to  tlie  pilastered 
precipices  in  the  ricinity  of  Fort  "William. 
Part  of  the  N.  and  E.  shore  is  the  seat 
of  older  formations,  viz.,  sienite,  stratified 
greenstone,  more  or  less  chloritic,  and  al- 
ternating with  vast  beds  of  gi-auite,  the 
general  dii-ection  E.,  with  a  perpendicular 
dip. 

Great  quantities  of  the  older  shell  lime- 
stone are  found  strewn  in  rolled  masses  on 
the  beach,  from  Point  IMarmoaze  to  Grand 
Portage ;  its  organic  remains  are  tiilobites, 
orthoceratites,  encrinites,  productoe,  madi-e- 
pores,  terebratidse,  &c.  At  Michipicoton 
Bay  was  foimd  a  loose  mass  of  pitchstone 
porphj'Tj',  the  opposite  angle  being  trappose. 

Lake  Huron. — The  almost  uniformly  level 
shores  of  Lake  Hm'on  present  few  objects 
of  interest  to  the  geologist :  secondary  lime- 
stone, filled  -fl-itli  the  usual  reliquiae,  con- 
stitutes the  great  mass  of  structure  along 
the  coast.  Here  and  there  are  found  de- 
tached blocks  of  granite,  and  other  primitive 
rocks ;  the  only  simple  minerals  found  l)y 
Mr.  Schoolcraft  were  pieces  of  chalcedony 
in  one  place,  and  in  another,  crystals  of 
staurolite.  Around  Saganaw  Bay  the  prim- 
itive formation  appears  to  approach  nearer 
the  surface ;  the  secondaiy  limestone  then 
gives  place  to  sandstone,  which  disinte- 
grates, and  forms  sand  banks  and  beaches, 
as  on  the  sea  shore. 

With  the  exception  of  spots  of  sand  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  Spanish  and  other 
rivers,  the  shore  N.  of  Lake  Huron  is 
composed  of  naked  rocks ;  but  on  the  S.E., 
and  at  the  naval  station  of  Penetanguishine, 
there  are  several  undulating  alluvial  plat- 
forms some  hundred  feet  high,  rounded 
into  knolls,  intersected  by  water-coiu'ses, 
and  extending  to  the  N.W  shores  of  Lake 
Simcoe,  and,  in  fiict,  to  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario. 

]Mr.  A.  iMurray,  in  his  elaborate  geological 
survey  of  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  says, 
that  the  older  groups  he  observed,  consist, 
firstly,  of  a  metamorphic  series,  composed  of 
granitic  and  sienitic  rocks,  in  the  forms  of 
gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  hornblende  slate ; 
and,  secondly,  of  a  stratified  series,  coin- 
l)oscd  of  quartz  rock,  or  sandstones,  or  con- 
glomerates, shales,  and  limestones,  with 
interposed  beds  of  greenstone ;  and  of  tlie 
fossiliferous  groups  following  these,  six  foi<- 
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mations  are  met  with,  which,  in  the  Now 
York  iiomcnflaturc,  come  under  the  follow- 
iiifT  designations: — 1.  Potsdam  sandstone, 
K)  feet;  2.  Trenton  limestone,  320  feet;  3. 
Utica  slates,  50  feet;  4.  Loraine  shales, 
200  feet;  5.  Medina  sandstone,  103  feet; 
().  Niagara  limestones,  ineludinf;;  the  Clinton 
group,  560  feet;  total,  1,273  feet.  At 
('abot's  head  the  thick  bedded  coralline 
limestone  is  228  feet  deep. 

The  Niagara  limestones,  as  they  arc 
termed,  extend  over  a  large  part  of  the  south- 
ern portion  of  Drummond  Island,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  Cockburn  Island — eastward 
through  the  Grand  Manatoulin.  They  cap 
the  clifl's  at  Cabot's  head,  and  can  be  traced 
thence  to  the  southward.  The  fossils  met 
flnth  peculiai"  to  the  Niagara  Hmcstone  are 
chiefly  corals;  some  of  the  most  massive 
beds  appear  to  be  entirely  composed  of 
coral  of  the  most  elaborate  stnieture ;  one 
fallen  mass  was  observed  at  Cabot's  head, 
which  appeared  to  be  all  coral,  measuring 
10  yards  square  on  the  surface,  with  an 
average  thickness  of  5  feet.  Bivalve  shells 
are  met  with  abimdantly,  and  univalves 
occasionally. 

Lakes  Hvu-on,  IMichigan,  and  Superior, 
have  e\idcntly  been  at  one  time  consider- 
ably higher  than  they  arc  at  the  present 
day,  and  it  would  appear  (as  has  been  pre- 
viously remarked)  that  the  subsidence  of 
their  waters  has  not  been  effected  by  slow 
di'ainage,  but  by  the  repeated  destraction  of 
their  ban-icrs:  indeed,  these  three  lakes  have 
evidently  at  some  remote  period  formed  a 
single  body  of  water,  as  is  evinced  by  their 
comparatively  low  dividing  ridge,  by  the 
existence,  in  Batehe^ine  Bay,  of  numerous 
rolled  masses  which  ai-e  in  situ  in  the  N.W. 
parts  of  Lake  Huron,  and,  among  many 
other  indications,  by  the  very  large  boulders 
of  the  Huggcwong  granite,  and  the  gi-een- 
stone  of  jMichipieoton,  strewn  in  company 
with  rocks  of  Lake  Hiu'on,  over  the  Portage 
of  St.  Mary's ;  their  original  situation  being 
at  least  100  miles  N.  from  where  they  are 
placed  at  present.  Great  allmial  beds  of 
fresh  water  shells  are  found  in  the  E.  of 
Lake  Huron,  whose  appeai-anee  argues  them 
to  be  of  post-diluvian  formation,  cff'ccted 
while  the  waters  were  still  of  immense 
height  and  extent. 

Lake  St.  Clair. — Tlie  entrance  of  the  Lake 
of  St.  Clair  aflbrds  the  first  indication  of  the 
change  in  the  geological  formation,  obsened 
as  we  proceed  through  the  lakes ;  pebbles  of 
gi-anite,  hornblende  rock,  and  silieious  saud 


are  seen  on  the  edge  of  the  water,  washed 
out  from  below  the  alluvion  of  the  banks. 
According  to  the  editor  of  an  able  American 
Review,  this  is  probably  very  near  the  limits 
where  the  materials  of  the  primitive  forma- 
tion show  themselves  beneath  the  secondare', 
nothing  of  them  being  seen  on  the  American 
side  of  Lake  Erie;  but  around  St.  Clair, 
masses  of  granite,  mica  slate,  and  quartz, 
are  found  in  abundance. 

Lake  Erie. — The  chasm,  at  Niagara  Falls, 
affords  a  clear  indication  of  the  geology  of 
the  countiT.  The  different  strata  are — first, 
limestone — next,  fragile  slate — and  lastly, 
sandstone.  The  uppermost  and  lowest  of 
these  compose  the  great  secondary  forma- 
tion of  a  part  of  Canada,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  United  States,  occupying  the 
entire  basin  of  the  Alississippi,  and  ex- 
tending from  it  between  the  lakes  and  the 
Alleghany  ridge  of  mountains,  as  far  ea.st- 
ward  as  the  ^lohawk,  between  which  the 
slate  is  often  interposed,  as  at  Niagara,  and 
throughout  the  State  of  New  York  gener- 
ally. At  Niagara,  the  stratum  of  slate  is 
nearly  40  feet  thick,  and  almost  as  fragile  as 
shale,  crumbling  so  much  as  to  sink  the 
superincumbent  limestone;  and  thus  veri- 
fying to  some  extent,  the  opinion  that  a 
retrocession  of  the  falls  has  been  going  on 
for  ages. 

Lake  Ontario. — Limestone,  resting  on 
granite.  The  rocks  about  Kingston  are 
usually  a  limestone  of  very  compact  struc- 
ture, and  light  blueish-grey  colour  —  a 
fraetiire  often  approaching  the  conchoidal, 
a  slight  degree  of  translucency  on  a  thin 
edge ;  and  after  percussion,  emitting  the 
odour  of  flint,  rather  than  that  of  bitumen. 
The  lowermost  limestones  are  in  general 
more  silieious  than  those  above  them ;  and 
so  frequently  is  this  the  case,  that,  in  some 
places,  a  conglomerated  character  is  given 
to  the  rock  by  the  intrusion  of  pieces  of 
quartz  or  hornstone.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  both  angular  and  roimded  masses 
of  felspar  rock,  which  usually  underlies 
limestone,  (or,  if  absent,  is  supplied  by  a 
substratum  in  which  hornblende  predomi- 
nates) ai'e  imbedded  and  isolated  in  the 
limestone,  demonstrating  the  latter  to  have 
been  at  one  time  in  a  state  of  fluidity. 

The  limestone  formation  is  stratified  hori- 
zontally, its  dip  being  greatest  when  nearest 
to  the  elder  rock  on  which  it  reposes,  and 
by  which  it  would  appear  to  have  been  up- 
raised, subsequently  to  the  solidification  of 
its  strata;  the  thickness  of  which,  like  the 
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depth  of  the  soil,  varies  fi-om  a  few  feet  to  a 
few  inches.  Shale  occurs  as  amongst  most 
limestones;  and,  in  some  places  so  intimately 
blended  with  the  latter,  as  to  cause  it  to  fall 
to  pieces  on  exposui-e  to  the  atmosphere. 
The  minerals  as  yet  noticed,  in  this  forma- 
tion, are  chert,  or  hornstone,  basanite, 
chlorite,  calcareous  spar,  barj^tes,  sulphate  of 
strontian,  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  sulphm-et 
of  zinc.  Pure  granite  is  seldom  or  never 
found. 

The  Soils  of  Upper  or  Western  Canada 
are  various;  that  which  predominates,  is  com- 
posed of  brown  clay  and  loam,  -with  different 
proportions  of  marl  intermixed ;  this  com- 
poimd  soil  prevails  principally  in  the  fertile 
country  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Ottawa;  towards  the  N.  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario  it  is  more  clayey,  and  extremely 
productive.  The  substratum  throughout 
these  districts  is  a  bed  of  horizontal  lime- 
stone, which  in  some  places  rises  to  the 
surface.  The  coloiu-  is  of  different  shades 
of  blue,  interspersed  with  grains  of  white 
quartz.  It  is  used  for  building,  and  is 
manufactured  into  excellent  Kme  by  an  easy 
process  of  calcination;  and  greatly  enriches 
and  invigorates  the  soil  when  sprinkled  over 
it.  The  limestone  of  Niagara  differs  from 
the  foregoing  in  coloiu'  and  quaUty,  being 
grey,  and  not  so  easily  calcined  into  lime. 
The  Newcastle  district  lying  between  the 
upper  section  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  St. 
Lawrence,  is  a  rich  black  mould;  which  also 
prevails  throughout  the  East  Riding  of 
York,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  or 
Grand  River,  and  the  Thames. 

At  Toronto  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  its  allu- 
vial natui'e  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
scarcity  of  stones  for  common  use,  which  is 
also  the  case  in  some  townships  bordering 
Lakes  Erie,  St.  Clair,  and  the  Detroit.  A 
light  sandy  soil  predominates  roimd  the 
head  of  Lake  Ontario. 

The  quantity  of  good  soil  in  Canada, 
compared  with  the  extent  of  the  country, 
is  equal  to  that  of  any  part  of  the  globe ; 
and  there  yet  remains  location  for  several 
millions  of  the  human  race.  The  best  lands 
are  those  on  which  the  hardest  timber  is 
found — such  as  oak,  maple,  beech,  elm, 
black-walnut,  &c.,  though  bass-wood  when 
of  luxuriant  gro^vth,  and  pine  when  large, 
clean,  and  tall,  also  indicate  good  land. 
Many  of  the  cedar  swamps,  where  the  cedars 
are  not  stunted,  and  mingled  with  ash  of  a 
large  growth,  contain  a  very  rich  soil,  and 
are    calculated    to   form    the    finest    hemp 


gi-ounds  in  the  world.  So  great  is  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  in  Canada,  that  50  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre  are  frequently  produced 
on  a  farm,  where  the  stumps  of  trees,  which 
probably  occupy  an  eighth  of  the  surface, 
have  not  been  eradicated — some  instances 
of  60  bushels  per  acre  occur,  and  near 
York,  in  Upper  Canada,  100  bushels  of  ivheat 
were  obtained  from  a  single  acre!  In  some 
disti'icts  wheat  has  been  raised  successively 
on  the  same  ground  for  20  years  without 
manui-e. 

The  soil  on  the  promontory  where  Quebec 
stands,  is  light  and  sandy  in  some  parts,  in 
others  it  is  a  mixture  of  loam  and  clay ; 
beneath  the  soil  a  black,  sUicious  slaty  rock 
is  eveiTwhere  met  with,  resting  generally 
on  a  bed  of  granite.  Above  Richelieu 
Rapids,  where  the  mountains  commence 
retreating  to  the  S.  and  N.,  the  greater  part 
of  the  soil  of  the  low  lauds  is  appar- 
ently of  allurial  formation,  consisting  of 
a  hght  and  loose  blackish  earth,  ten  or 
twelve  inches  in  depth,  lying  on  a  stratum 
of  cold  clay. 

The  soil  of  Montreal  island  is  generally 
allm-ial,  consisting  in  many  places  of  hght 
sand  and  loam,  and  in  others  of  a  stiff  clay, 
on  a  horizontal  stratum  of  limestone  witli 
animal  remains :  the  substratum  granite 
being  intersected  by  black  slaty  rock,  simi 
lar  to  that  of  Quebec. 

Along  the  Ottawa  there  is  a  great  extent 
of  allurial  soil,  and  many  new  districts  of 
fertile  land  are  constantly  brought  into 
\'iew. 

^Mineralogy. — Among  the  mountains  to 
the  W.  of  the  St.  Lawi-encc,  have  been  ob- 
tained iron  felspar,  hornblende,  native  iron 
ore,  gi-anite  (white,  grey  and  red),  and  a  kind 
of  stone  very  common  in  Canada,  called  hme- 
stone  granite,  it  being  limestone  that  cal- 
cines to  powder,  yet  when  fractured  resem- 
bles granite :  marble  is  in  abimdance,  and 
plumlDago  of  the  finest  quality.  The  iron 
mines  of  St.  ]\Iam'ice  have  long  been  cele- 
brated, and  the  metal  prepared  with  wood  is 
considered  equal  if  not  superior  to  Swe- 
dish. Canada  is  rich  in  copper,  lead,  tin, 
cobalt,  titanium,  molybdenum,  manganese, 
zinc  ore,  &c. 

Copper  abounds  in  various  parts  of  the 
country ;  some  large  specimens  have  been 
found  in  the  angle  between  Lakes  Superior 
and  INIichigan.  At  the  Coppermine  river 
(Ontanagon  300  miles  from  the  Sault  dc 
Ste.  Marie),  this  metal,  in  a  pure  and  mal- 
leable state,  lies  in  connexion  with  a  bodj 
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of  sorpcntiiie  rock,  wliich  it  almost  com- 
pletely overlays :  it  is  also  disseminated  in 
ma-sscs  and  grains  throujihout  the  substance 
of  the  rock.  Ilenrj'  and  others  speak  of  a 
rock  of  pure  copper,  from  which  the  former 
cut  oil'  an  100  lbs.  weifjht.  Mr.  Schoolcraft 
examined  the  remainder  of  the  mass  in 
1820,  and  found  it  of  irrefrular  shape — in 
its  greatest  length  3  feet  8  inches,  greatest 
breadth  3  feet  4  inches,  making  about  11 
cubic  feet,  and  containing,  of  metallic  mat- 
ter, about  2,200  lbs. ;  but  there  were  many 
marks  of  chisels  and  axes  upon  it,  as  if  a 
srcat  deal  had  been  carried  off.  The  sui*- 
faec  of  the  block,  unlike  that  of  most  metals 
which  have  been  long  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere, is  of  metallic  brilliancy. 

The  beautiful  spar,  peculiar  to  Labrador, 
whence  it  derives  its  name,  has  long  been 
celebrated ;  some  specimens  are  of  an  ultra- 
marine, or  biilliaut  sky-blue  colour,  others 
of  a  greenish-yeUovr,  of  a  red,  and  of  a  fine 
pearly  gi'cy  tint.  j\Iarble  of  exceUeut  quality 
and  of  different  hues,  white,  gi'een,  and  va- 
riegated, is  found  in  several  parts  of  the 
countiy;  and  limestone,  so  usefiil  to  the 
agriculturist,  almost  everywhere  abounds. 
According  to  the  geological  survey  in 
1 8 1-7—18,  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  iron 
in  the  province  is  likely  to  prove  very  con- 
siderable. Considering  the  valuable  deposits 
of  this  mineral  already  known  in  Marmora, 
Madoc,  Bedford,  Hull,  &c.,  and  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  magnet  over  regions  of  great  ex- 
tent, it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
prorincial  beds  may  exist  of  equal  conse- 
quence with  those  of  New  York  State. 

The  deposit  of  gypsifcrous  shale,  so  valu- 
able for  its  gypsum  salt,  hydraulic  lime, 
occupies  nearly  all  that  neck  of  land  wliich 
separates  Lake  Ontario  from  Lake  Eiie, 
skirts  the  shore  of  the  foi-mer  lake  through 
Niagara  county,  passes  by  Cayuga,  York, 
and  Paris,  near  Gait,  on  the  Grand  River, 
and  tm-ns  northward  towards  Cabot's  head 
on  Lake  Huron.  The  thickness  of  this 
deposit  is  estimated  at  300  feet.  About 
3i  miles  below  Cayuga,  there  is  a  hard 
solid  bed  of  water  lime,  30  feet  thick. 
The  gypsum,  it  appears,  is  deposited  in  de- 
tached masses,  almost  invariably  assuming 
more  or  less  of  a  conical  shape.  Adjacent 
to  the  gypsum,  and  indeed  sometimes  inter- 
mixed with  it,  are  vast  quantities  of  water 
lime.  The  beds  worked  in  York  and  Paris 
arc  extensive,  and  produce  excellent  g}-p- 
sum.  This  part  of  Canada,  it  is  asserted, 
extending  from  Gait  to  Cayuga,  cannot  fail 


to  become,  in  time,  from  the  mineral  con- 
tents of  the  subsoil,  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able parts  of  the  province. 

An  interesting  discovery  ha.s  been  made 
of  the  existence  of  lithographic  stone  at 
Rama,  on  Lake  Simcoc.  It  is  of  the  best 
quality,  and  the  supply  is  very  large,  which 
is  the  more  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  this 
.stone  is  only  to  be  found  in  one  other  place 
in  the  world — Solenhofen  on  the  Danube — 
and  has  hitherto  commanded  a  monopoly 
price. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  native  cop- 
per found  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Superior, 
on  the  Coppermine  river;  iron  is  abundant 
in  various  parts  of  Western  Canada,  particu- 
larly at  Charlotteville,  about  eight  miles 
from  Lake  Erie ;  it  is  of  that  description 
wliich  is  denominated  shot  ore,  a  medium 
between  what  is  called  mountain  and  bog 
ore;  the  metal  made  is  of  a  superior  quality. 
The  jMarmora  Iron  works,  about  32  miles 
north  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  on  the  river 
Trent,  which  are  situated  on  an  extensive 
white  rocky  flat,  bare  of  stones,  and  were 
apparently  in  former  times  the  bottom  of  a 
river;  exhibit  like  many  other  parts  of  Ca- 
nada, different  ridges  and  water  courses ;  the 
iron  ore  is  extraordinarily  rich,  some  speci- 
mens %-ielding  92  per  cent.;  it  is  found  on 
the  surface,  requiring  only  to  be  raised — 
the  reqmsite  smelting  materials  of  limestone 
and  pine  fuel  abound  in  the  vicinity. 
^Magnetic  oxyde,  red  oxyde,  mountain,  or 
lake  ore,  and  other  varieties  are  met  with  at 
this  place.  Black  lead  is  found  also  at 
^Mannora,  on  the  shores  of  the  Gannanoqui 
lake,  and  in  the  eastern  dirision  of  \Vcstem 
Canada,  where  it  is  said  some  silver  mines 
ai'e  known  to  the  Indians;  small  specimens 
of  a  metal  like  silver  have  been  found  at 
ilarmora,  and  titanium  at  Lake  Superior. 

Mr.  3IuiTay  is  of  opinion  that  the  N. 
shore  of  Lake  Huron  is  a  region  of  great 
mineral  importance.  Although  the  whole 
district  is  covered  by  a  dense  forest,  still  in 
its  original  wild  condition  several  copper 
lodes  have  been  discovered — some  of  decided 
value,  others  of  considerable  promise.  The 
"  Bruce  mines,"  now  being  worked,  on  the 
main  shore  between  French  and  Palladeau 
islands,  10  miles  west  of  Thessalon  Point, 
are  very'  valuable. 

Two  mineral  springs  flow  at  Scarborough, 
15  miles  E.  of  Toixmto.  Above  the  Niagara 
Falls  is  a  phenomenon,  termed  the  Burning 
Spring,  the  water  of  which  is  in  a  constant 
state  of  ebuUition,  black,  warm,  and  emit- 
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ting  a  portion  of  sulplim-etted  hydi-ogen 
Tas  sufficient  to  light  a  mUlj  which  stood  at 
the  place,  the  gas  yielding,  when  concen- 
trated in  a  tube,  a  Ught  and  beautifid  flame; 
in  winter  the  water  loses  its  biu-ning  pro- 
perties. At  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario  there 
are  several  fountains,  strongly  impregnated 
with  sulphm-;  the  latter  is  found  in  substance 
collected  into  solid  Imnps  of  brimstone.  The 
Indians  speak  of  volcanoes  in  several  parts 
of  the  pro\ince,  particidarly  towai-ds  the 
Chippewa  hunting-gi-ounds. 

Salt  licks  (springs)  are  numerous;  one 
at  Salt  Fleet  yielded  a  ban-el  of  salt  a  day. 
Near  the  INIora^dan  villages,  on  the  river 
Thames,  there  are  springs  of  petreolum,  and 
a  bituminous  substance  appeai-s  on  several 
of  the  waters  in  the  north-west  country  :  on 
the  above  named  river  there  is  a  quarry  of 
soft  free  stone,  of  a  dai-k  colour,  which  the 
Indians  hew  out  with  their  axes :  it  will  not 
endure  the  heat  of  fii-e,  but  is  uscfid  for 
building.  Near  the  Gannanoqui  Lake  is 
found  a  soft-soap  stone,  with  a  smooth  oily 
surface.  Gypsum  is  obtained  in  large  quan- 
tities and  of  excellent  quality  on  the  Grand, 
or  Ouse  river.  Potter's  and  pipe  clay  are 
frequent,  and  yellow  ochre  is  occasionally 
met  with. 

Mr.  Derottermund,  chemist  to  the  gov- 
ernment geological  survey  of  Canada,  says 
that  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  which 
flow  past  ^Montreal,  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
one  coasting  along  the  left  side  of  the  river 
appertains  to  the  Ottawa,  and  is  of  a  bro\vn 
coloxu",  the  other,  flowing  opposite  to  the 
city,  comes  fi-om  the  great  lakes  and  is  of  a 
fine  blue  colour.  These  waters  run  together 
for  several  leagues  without  intermingling,  as 
may  be  obser\'ed  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
where  the  Rhone  preserves  in  its  passage 
through  the  lake  its  pecidiar  blue  colour. 
The  waters  of  both  the  St.  Lawi-ence  and 
the  Ottawa,  are  very  pure,  difi'ering  from 
distilled  water  only  by  "002  or  -003.  The 
different  specific  gravity  of  the  two  waters 
may  possibly  be  the  cause  of  their  not  in- 
termingling; both  contain  chlorides,  siU- 
phates,  and  carbonates,  with  bases  of  lime 
and  of  magnesia,  but  the  St.  La-wTcnce 
water  holds  in  solution  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  is  not  therefore  so  well  adapted  for  culi- 
nary purposes.  The  brown  colour  of  the 
Ottawa  water  may  be  owing  to  the  presence 
of  a  very  minute  quantity  of  marl  or  loam,  or 
the  two  rivers  being  impi-egnated  difierently 
with  saline  matter,  the  rays  of  Hght  are  re- 
flected   dift'erently,    and  "the    effect    is    the 
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more  striking  when  the  two  waters  are  in 
contact  and  in  large  quantities. 

Water  taken  from  the  river  opposite  ]\Ion- 
treal,  in  July,  184.5,  Mr.  Derottermund  ob- 
tained the  following  comparison : — 


Sulphate  of  Magnesia 
Chloride  of  Calcium 
Carbonate  of  Magnesia 
Cai'bonate  of  Lime 
Silica 


St.  Lawrence. 

Ottawa. 

grs. 

grs. 

.       0-62 

0-69 

.       0-38 

0-6() 

.       0-27 

1-07 

— 

0017 

0-31 

O-oO 

1-5S 


2-87 


There  is  a  great  difierence  observable  in  the 
transparence  and  piuity  of  the  waters  of  the 
great  lakes.  Those  of  the  Ontario,  Erie, 
and  the  southern  parts  of  Michigan,  are  like 
other  lake  waters ;  but  Hm-on,  and  the  nor- 
thern part  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  it  is  said 
also  Superior,  contain  waters  of  a  degree  of 
purity  and  clearness  such  as  is  seldom  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  The  Hm'on  waters  are  so 
transparent  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  said 
to  pass  through  them  as  thi'ough  the  cloud- 
less atmosphere,  without  meeting  with  any 
solid  matter  in  suspense  to  obstruct  or  draw 
oft'  their  caloric.  Hence  the  water  on  the 
surface,  and  that  drawn  from  a  depth  of 
200  fathoms,  has  been  found  of  precisely  the 
same  temperature,  xu..  56°.  Whether  the 
water  in  the  lowest  depths  of  lakes  Superior 
and  Ontario  be  salt  or  fresh,  we  cannot 
ascertain;  for  the  greater  density  of  the 
former  may  keep  it  always  below,  or  there 
may  be  a  communication  with  the  ocean. 

Climate. — The  temperatui-e  of  the  nume- 
rous regions  of  this  vast  country  necessarily 
vary,  according  to  their  distance  fr-om  the 
equator,  and  the  contiguity  of  mountains 
and  forests;  but  generally  speaking  the  clear 
blue  sky,  the  absence  of  fogs,  and  the  con- 
sequent peculiar  elasticity  of  animal  fibre, 
indicate  the  salubrity  of  British  North 
America.  In  Eastern  Canada,  the  greater 
severity  of  the  winter,  is  owing  partly  to  its 
latitudinal  position,  and  partly  to  the 
north  eastern  range  of  lofty  mountains.  In 
the  more  northern  part  of  the  pro\'ince, 
the  snow  commences  in  November,  but 
seldom  lies  many  days  on  the  gi'ound  be- 
fore December,  when  the  whole  country  is 
covered  by  it  for  several  feet  deep,  nor  does 
it  entfrely  disappear  until  the  beginning  of 
May.  The  frost  during  this  period  is  gene- 
rally intense,  ^rith  N.W.  winds  and  clear 
atmosphere,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter;  but  on  a  change  of  wind  to  tha 
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southward  and  tastwaid,  the  weather  be- 
comes overcast,  tlii^  atmosphere  damp,  with 
oceasiotial  dense  foj^s,  and  (alls  of  snow,  ac- 
companied hy  a  considerable  rise  in  the 
thermometer,  which  usually  ranges,  durinj,' 
the  months  of  December,  January,  Febniary, 
and  March,  from  32°  to  25°  below  zcro,Fah. 
In  1790,  mercury  froze  at  Quebec.  The 
temperature  is  often  60°  Fah.  below  the 
frcczinji;  point — 20°  is  the  avcrafjc.  The  ex- 
treme cold  may  be  imafjincd  by  the  effect  of 
the  following  experiment;  bomb-shells  were 
nearly  tilled  witli  water,  an  iron  jilug  was 
then  di-iven  into  the  fuse-hole  by  a  sledge- 
hammer; when  the  water  froze,  the  plug 
was  forced  out  with  a  loud  report,  and  was 
thrown  with  great  velocity  to  a  consider- 
able distance ;  a  plug  2^  oz.  weight  was 
thrown  415  yards,  the  elevation  of  the  fuse 
axis  being  an  angle  of  45.  \Mien  a  plug 
with  notched  springs,  permitting  its  expan- 
sion within  the  shell,  was  used,  the  shell 
nevertheless  burst.  Hocks,  particularly  those 
of  the  calcareous,  schistous,  and  sand-stone 
order,  are  often  rent  as  if  with  gunpowder,  by 
the  expansive  force  of  intense  frost.  During 
the  cold  frosty  nights,  the  woods  creak  as  if 
10,000  buchurons  were  at  work  among  them. 

As  winter  advances,  one  snow  storm  suc- 
ceeds another  till  the  face  of  the  whole 
country  is  changed,  every  particle  of  ground 
is  covered,  the  trees  alone  remaining  visible, 
and  the  mighty  river  St.  Lawrence  is  ar- 
rested in  its  course.  The  feathered  tribes 
take  flight,  even  the  hardy  crow  retreats, 
and  few  quadnipeds  are  to  be  seen :  some, 
like  the  bear,  remaining  in  a  toiijid  state, 
and  others,  like  the  hare,  change  theii- 
eoloui'  to  piu'c  white. 

Instead  of  the  pleasing  variety  which  a 
Canadian  summer  presents,  enabling  the 
traveller  to  trace  the  course  of  noble  rivers 
— to  contemplate  the  fall  of  mighty  catar- 
acts or  the  busy  hum  of  commerce  in  the 
passing  vessels  on  the  moving  waters — the 
fine  tints  of  the  forests,  and  the  auburn  tinge 
of  the  ripening  corn  —  the  whistle  of  the 
plough-boy,  and  the  lowing  of  the  tended 
tiiic — nothing  is  now  to  be  seen  but  one 
imyai-ied  surface;  no  rivers,  no  slups,  no 
animals — all  one  uniform,  unbroken  plain 
of  snow,  the  average  depth  of  which,  unless 
where  snow-storms  or  drifts  have  accumu- 
lated, is  about  30  inches. 

From  Quebec  to  Montreal,  the  St.  Law- 
rence ceases  to  be  narigable,  and  serves  as  a 
road  for  sleighs  and  ean-iolcs.  The  caii-iole 
varies  iu   shaoe   accordins:  to  the  fancy  of 


the  owner;  Bometimes  like  tliat  of  a  phaeton, 
gig,  chariot,  or  fan)ily  coach:  tlie  body  is 
placed  on  what  are  called  runnem,  which 
rcHcmblc  in  form  tiic  irons  of  a  ])air  of  skates,  i 
risijig  up  in  front  in  the  same  manner,  and 
answering  somewhat  the  same  purpose. 
The  hinh  runners  are  about  eighteen  inches 
long;  the  carriole  is  generally  elevated  about 
twelve  inches  above  the  snow,  over  which 
when  level  it  glides  with  great  ease,  without 
sinking  deej):  but  when  cahois  (from  cahoter, 
io  jolt,  a  word  denoting  narrow  ridges  with 
deep  furrows),  are  formed  in  the  snow,  the 
motion  is  like  rowing  in  a  boat  against  a 
head  sea,  producing  a  sensation  in  one  unac- 
customed to  it,  something  like  sea-sickness. 
The  carriole  is  often  mounted  with  silver, 
and  ornamented  with  expensive  furs.  The 
traineaux,  burline,  cutler,  and  sleigh,  are  all 
varieties  of  the    carriole. 

The  dress  of  the  Canadian  now  undergoes 
a  complete  change;  the  hat  and  bonnet- 
rouge  are  thrown  aside,  and  fur  caps,  fur 
cloaks,  fur  gloves,  are  put  in  requisition, 
with  worsted  hose  over  as  well  as  under  the 
boots;  those  who  take  exercise  on  foot,  use 
snow  shoes,  or  mocassins,  which  arc  made  of 
a  kind  of  network,  fixed  on  a  fi'ame,  and 
shaped  like  a  boy's  paper  kite,  about  2  feet 
long,  and  18  inches  broad;  these  cover  so 
much  of  the  surface  that  even  when  the 
snow  is  softest  the  weai'cr  sinks  in  it  but  a 
very  few  inches. 

tVliile  the  severity  of  the  season  is  thus 
guarded  against  by  the  Canadians  when  out 
of  doors,  their  habitations  ai-e  also  secured 
against  the  destnictive  power  of  intense 
cold.  The  walls  of  the  houses  are  usually 
plastered  on  the  outside,  to  preserve  the 
stones  from  moisture,  which  during  extreme 
frost,  renders  them  liable  to  sjjlit ;  and  the 
apartments  are  heated  with  stoves,  which 
keep  the  temperature  at  a  liigher  and  more 
uuiform  rate  than  is  done  by  our  English 
fire-places. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
residt  of  intense  cold  (such  as  is  felt  in 
Canada  is,  if  not  guarded  against,  similar 
to  that  of  intense  heat;  with  this  difference, 
that  it  is  easier  to  guard  against  the  effects 
of  the  one  in  North  America  than  of  the 
other  in  India.  A  cold  iron  diuing  a  Cana- 
dian winter,  when  tightly  grasped,  bbstcrs 
and  burns  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  hot  iron.  The  principle  in  both  instances 
is  alike — in  the  former,  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  caloric  or  vital  heat  of  the  body 
passes  from   the  hand  into  the   cold  iron, 
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destroys  the  continuous  and  organic  struc- 
ture of  the  part;  in  the  latter,  the  caloric 
passes  so  rapidly  fi-om  the  hot  iron  into  the 
hand,  as  to  produce  the  same  efl'ect:  heat, 
in  both  cases,  being  the  cause;  its  passing 
into  the  body  from  the  ii'on,  or  into  the  iron 
from  the  body,  being  equally  injurious. 
For  a  similar  reason  the  incautious  traveller, 
in  Canada,  is  burnt  in  the  face  by  a  very 
cold  wind,  and  experiences  the  same  sensa- 
tion as  if  exposed  to  the  blast  of  an  eastern 
sirocco.  Milton  well  describes  the  effects 
of  extreme  cold  in  the  following  lines  : — 

'  Beyond  this  flood,  a  frozen  continent 
Lies,  dark  and  wild,  beat  with  perpetual  storms 
Of  whirlwind  and  dire  hail,  which,  on  firm  land 
Thaws  not,  but  gatliers  heap,  and  ruin  seems 
Of  ancient  pile:  all  else  deep  snow  and  ice; 
A  gulf  profound  as  that  Serbonian  bog 
Betwixt  Damiata  and  Mount  Casius  old. 
Where  armies  whole  have  sunk:  the  parching  air 
Hiinia  frore,  (frozen)  and  cold  performs  the  effect 
of  fire."  Paradise  Lost,  Book  ii. 

We  also  find  in  Virgil  Georg.  I.  93 — 
Bortse  peneti"abile  frigus  adural. 

Dogs  become  mad  at  Quebec  in  Decem- 
ber and  January  when  tlie  cold  is  greatest ; 
extreme  cold  and  extreme  heat  tending 
equally  to  the  propagation  of  hydrophobia. 
The  term  frost-bitten  denotes  the  efl'ect 
produced  by  cold,  accompanied  by  a  sharp 
biting  \\dnd.  In  such  weather  persons  ai-e 
liable  to  have  the  nose,  toes,  fingers,  ears, 
or  those  parts  where  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  scanty  and  slow,  frost-bitten,  without 
being  made  aware  of  the  change  by  their 
own  sensations;  and  it  not  uufi'cqueutly  hap- 
pens that  they  are  first  informed  of  their  mis- 
fortune by  a  passing  stranger,  who  observes 
the  nose,  for  instance,  becoming  quite  w/iite, 
while  the  rest  of  the  face  is  very  red.  In 
such  a  predicament,  it  is  at  first  startling  to 
see  an  utter  stranger  running  up  to  you 
with  a  handful  of  snow,  calling  out  "your 
nose,  sir:  your  nose  is  frost-bitten;"  and 
v^-ithout  fui'ther  ceremony,  rubbing  without 
mercy  at  your  proboscis.  If  snow  be  weU 
rubbed  in  in  due  time,  there  is  a  chance  of 
sa^dng  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the 
face :  if  not,  or  if  heat  be  applied,  not  only 
is  the  skin  destroyed,  but  the  nose,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  adjacent  surface,  are  irre- 
coverably lost. 

The  inevitable  residt  of  the  long-con- 
tinued action  of  snow  or  cold  on  the  animal 
frame  is  death,  and  that  of  the  most 
pleasing  kind; — at  first  a  pleasing  sensation 
of  anguor  is  felt,  to  this  succeeds  an  oppres- 
sive  drowsiness    which,    if  indulged    in,   is 


surely  fatal ;  the  suff'erer  passing,  impassible 
and  unconscious,  from  tlie  slumber  of  life 
into  the  cold  sleep  of  death;  the  cojjite- 
nance  remaining  as  calm  and  placid  as  if 
the  pidse  of  existence  still  vibrated  through 
the  IVame,  while  voluntary  muscular  power 
was  suspended,  mider  the  temporary  oblivion 
of  sound  repose.  The  pleasurable  moments 
which  intervene  between  the  states  of  con- 
sciousness and  unconsciousness  on  approach- 
ing sleep,  and  the  in(bstinct  visions  and  in- 
describable emotions  then  experienced  aftbrd 
us  some  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  the  sopo- 
rific influence  of  frost  softens  the  iron  grasp 
of  the  grim  tyrant.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  supposed  that  the  severity  of  the  winter 
is  an  obstacle  to  aU  out-door  amtisements, 
though  it  stops  the  navigation  of  tlie  rivers 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil;  on  the  con- 
trary, winter  in  Canada  is  the  season  of  joy 
and  pleasure :  the  cares  of  business  are  laid 
aside,  and  all  classes  and  ranks  indulge  in  a 
general  carnival,  as  some  amends  for  the  toil 
undergone  diu'ing  the  summer  months.  The 
sleigh  or  carriole  of  the  proud  seigneur,  or 
humble  luMtan,  is  got  ready  aU  over  the 
country — riding  abroad  on  business  or  plea- 
sure— visiting  between  friends,  neighbours, 
r.nd  relatives  commences — city  and  town 
balls,  pic-nic  country  parties,  where  each 
guest  brings  his  dish,  are  quite  the  rage; 
and,  after  dining,  dancing,  supping,  and 
dancing  again,  the  wintry  morning  dawn 
is  usliered  in,  while  the  festive  glee  is  yet  at 
its  height,  and  a  violent  snow-storm  often 
blockades  the  picnic/cers,  until  broad  day- 
light enables  them  to  proceed  in  their  car- 
rioles towards  home — over  the  ice-bound 
rivers  and  waves  of  snow,  the  inconveniences 
of  the  moment  being  viewed  as  a  zest  to  the 
more  staid  and  fashionable  7-outs  of  Quebec 
or  Montreal. 

Travelling  over  frozen  rivers  or  lakes  is, 
however,  not  unattended  with  real  danger; 
the  sleigh,  its  horses  and  passengers,  having 
been  not  unfrequently  instantly  cugulphcd, 
and  sucked  beneath  the  ice;  there  being  no 
warning  of  the  danger  until  the  horses  are 
submerged,  dragging  the  carriole  and  its 
inmates  after  them.  Fortunately,  the  weak 
or  thin  places  are  in  general  of  no  great  ex- 
tent; and  when  the  liorses  arc  found  to  be 
sinking,  the  passengers  instantly  leap  out  on 
the  strong  ice,  seize  the  ropes,  whicli,  with  a 
running  noose,  are  placed  ready  for  such  an 
emergency  on  every  sleigh  liorsc's  neck, 
and,  by  sheer  pulUng,  the  animal  is  partially 
strangled  in  order  to  save  his  lil'e ;  lor  if  the 
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horse  1)0  allowed  to  kick  and  stnifrplc,  it 
only  serves  to  iiijiiro  and  sink  liini :  as  soon, 
however,  as  the  noose  is  drawn  tight,  his 
hrcathing  is  momentarily  cheeked,  stran- 
gulation takes  place,  the  animal  hecomcs 
motionless,  rises  to  the  surface,  floats  on  one 
side,  and  is  then  drawn  out  on  the  strong 
ice,  when,  the  noose  heiuf;  loosened,  respira- 
tion rceommcnces,  and  the  horse  is  on  his 
feet  caprioling  away  again  in  a  few  minutes 
as  hriskly  as  ever.  This  singular  operation 
lias  been  known  to  bo  performed  two  or 
three  times  a  day  on  the  same  horse.  Tlie 
traveller  on  the  iVozen  rivers,  hut  more  espe- 
cially on  the  frozen  lakes,  also  incurs  great 
danger  from  the  large  rifts  or  openings 
which  run  from  one  side  of  the  lake  to  the 
other,  from  one  to  six  feet  broad,  causing,  at 
some  distance  from  the  crack,  a  shehing  up 
of  the  ice  to  the  height  of  several  feet,  in 
proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the  fissure. 
The  sleigh  drivei-s,  when  they  see  no  otlier 
mode  of  passing,  or  of  escape,  make  the 
tlie  horses  endeavour  to  leap  the  chink  at 
full  gallop,  with  the  sleigh  behind  them,  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  being  engulphcd  in  the 
lake. 

A  suow-stoi-m  is  another  source  of  danger 
to  the  American  traveller;  and  indeed  a 
snow-storm  on  land  is  as  terrific  as  a  huni- 
eane  at  sea,  while  this  peculiar  disadvantage 
attends  the  traveller  on  terra  firma,  that  he 
has  no  land-marks,  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  mariner's  compass,  and  guide  him  in  his 
trackless  path;  the  excited  intellect  becomes 
rapidly  bewildered,  memory  fails,  and  a  road 
often  travelled,  and  in  calmer  moments  well 
known,  is  utterly  lost  in  the  remembrance 
of  the  unfortunate  traveller.  The  heavily- 
falling  snow  is  accompanied  by  a  violent 
gale  of  wind,  which  drifts  the  lighter  parti- 
cles along  with  great  velocity,  forming  in  its 
progress  innumerable  eddies  according  to  the 
inequalities  of  the  smface,  and  raising  as  it 
were  light  clouds  from  the  earth,  which  ob- 
scure and  confuse  evciy  thing.  This  drift, 
which  the  Canadians  call  La  Poiidre,  consists 
of  minute  but  intensely  fi'ozeu  particles  of 
snow,  which,  whirled  by  the  impetuosity  of 
the  hurricane,  force  their  way  through  the 
smallest  window  or  door  chink,  leaving  large 
heaps  of  snow  on  the  floor  in  a  few  hours,  as 
we  sometimes  experience  on  a  much  smaller 
scale  in  England. 

The  horses  in  the  sleighs  or  carrioles  have 
small  bells  lumg  on  the  harness,  the  sound 
of  which  is  cheering  to  the  animal  as  well 
as  to  his  master :  in  a  frosty  night,  sound  is 


rapidly  and  extensively  conveyed  to  an 
anxious  and  listening  car,  aiul  the  tinkle  of 
the  distant  sleigh  bell  may  well  be  thought 
mu-<ical. 

Below  Quebec  the  St.  Lawrence  is  not 
frozen  over,  but  the  navigation  is  impeded 
by  the  large  masses  of  ice  which  are  floated 
down  the  river  from  the  upper  districts,  and 
kept  in  motion  by  the  combined  action  of 
the  current  at  the  narrows  opposite  Quebec, 
and  the  diurnal  influence  of  the  ocean  tides. 

Crossing  the  river  at  these  times,  though 
a  dangerous  enterprise,  is  one  constantly 
undertaken.  The  period  chosen  is  high 
water,  when  the  large  masses  of  ice  are  al- 
most stationan-;  the  canoe  is  then  launched, 
the  people  being  provided  with  ropes,  boat- 
hooks  and  paddles;  a  sheet  of  ice  being 
reached  the  ])assengers  jump  on  it,  drawing 
the  canoe  after  them,  until  they  come  to 
another  opening,  when  they  again  launch 
their  fragile  conveyance,  which  is  pushed 
towards  another  sheet  of  ice,  and  so  on,  the 
greatest  dexterity  being  neccssaiy  to  avoid 
being  crushed  to  pieces,  canoe  and  all,  be- 
tween huge  masses  of  ice. 

At  distant  inten^als,  about  once  in  ten 
years,  the  St.  Lawrence  is  completely  frozen 
across  at  Quebec,  when  a  grand  rejoicing 
or  jubilee  takes  place;  booths  are  erected; 
sleigh-racing,  skating,  drinng,  &c.,  are  per- 
formed on  a  smooth  sheet  of  ice,  which  for 
eight  miles  appears  like  a  mirror,  and  the 
poll!  (as  it  is  termed)  enables  the  country 
people  fi'om  the  opposite  side  to  bring  their 
provisions,  &c.,  to  market  in  carrioles  with- 
out the  difficulty  and  danger  of  crossing  the 
half-frozen  river  in  their  slight  canoes. 

As  soon  as  the  winter  sets  in,  the  farmer 
is  obliged  to  house  all  his  cattle,  sheep,  and 
poultry ;  those  destined  for  winter  use  are 
killed  before  they  lose  any  of  the  fat  acquired 
dui-iug  the  summer  and  autumn.  Xo  salt 
is  necessary  to  preserve  them ;  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  frost  for  a  short  time,  when 
they  become  as  hard  as  ice,  and  in  this  state, 
after  being  packed  in  casks  or  boxes  with 
snow,  are  preserved  from  the  external  air. 
At  the  end  of  fotir  or  five  months  they  are 
perfectly  good,  and  are  thawed  when  required 
for  use  with  cold  water — warm  water  would 
render  the  provisions  quite  useless.  Fish  is 
also  preserved  in  a  similar  manner,  and,  it  is 
stated,  may  be  restored  to  life  four  or  five 
days  after,  if  immediately  frozen  when  taken 
out  of  the  water. 

During  the  month  of  April,  the  influence 
of  the  sun  on  the  ice  and  snow  begins  to  be 
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felt ;  in  tlie  middle  of  April  spring  com- 
mences at  INIontrcal ;  and  three  weeks  after, 
the  snow  has  all  disappeared  in  the  neigli- 
bourhood  of  Quebec ;  and  the  ice  Trhich  liad 
been  accumulating  in  the  great  lakes  and 
rivers  connected  with  the  St.  Lawrence, 
rushes  down  in  vast  masses  towards  the 
ocean,  which  again  dashes  it  inland  with  the 
impetuosity  of  the  gulf  tides,  presenting  an 
extraordinary  scene  :  sometimes  the  St.  Law- 
rence is  choked  up  from  bank  to  bank  with 
masses  of  ice  from  i  to  500  yards  in  dia- 
meter; the  sea-tide  and  land-current  forces 
these  on  one  anothei-,  and  break  them  into 
small  pieces,  forming  fantastic  groups  of 
figures,  high  above  the  surface  of  the  river. 
The  na^-igation  of  the  river  is  not  said  to  be 
completely  open  imtil  the  second  week  in 
May,  when  the  ice-raasses  have  all  disap- 
peared ;  vessels  attempting  to  get  out  of,  or 
to  enter  the  St.  La^vi-ence  while  the  ice  is 
forming  or  disappearing,  are  fi-equently  lost, 
by  being  embayed,  and  crushed  to  pieces 
during  a  severe  storm,  when  the  ranning 
rigging,  and  even  the  rudder  become  im- 
moveable. It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  so 
large  a  river  as  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  lat.  47° 
N.,  should  be  shut  up  ivith  ice  as  early,  and 
remain  as  long  closed  (5  months)  as  the 
comparatively  small  river  Neva,  in  lat. 
60°  N. 

A  singular  meteorological  plienomenon 
occurs  in  the  midst  of  a  Canadian  winter, 
when  the  mercury  is  far  below  the  freezing 
point ;  suddenly,  in  the  com'se  of  a  single 
day,  (in  January  generally),  it  ascends  2°  or 
3°  above  the  point  of  congelation,  the  weather 
instantly  changing  from  the  greatest  degree 
of  cold  to  a  complete  thaw.  The  streets  are 
inundated  with  the  melted  snow,  the  roads 
become  soft,  and  carrioling  on  the  river  dan- 
gerous ;  the  thaw  sometimes  lasts  for  10 
days,  when  intense  frost  again  commences, 
producing  a  beautiful  effect  on  the  trees,  by 
an  incrustation  of  ice,  which  extends  from 
the  trunk  to  the  smallest  branch. 

The  severest  winters  are  generally  accom- 
panied by  N.E.  winds,  which  convey  from 
Labrador  and  the  icy  Pole  increase  of  snow 
and  frost ;  but  the  prevailing  winds  through- 
out the  year  are  westerly ;  in  the  winter, 
cold,  sharp,  and  dry  airs  blow  from  the  N. 
and  N.W.,  and  in  the  summer  genial  breezes 
come  from  the  W.  and  S.W.  The  E.  wind 
blows  for  a  few  days  in  each  month,  and  in 
the  spring,  during  April  and  May,  for  a 
longer  period.  The  aurora  borealis,  or 
northern  lights,  arc  extremely  brilliant,  and 


assume  various  forms — at  one  time  like  gor- 
geous floating  standards,  at  another  as  vast 
crescents,  changing  into  magnificent  columns 
or  pillars  of  resplendent  light,  which  move 
in  majestic  grandeur  from  the  horizon  to- 
wards the  zenith,  until  the  whole  firmament 
becomes  splendidly  irradiated — these  sud- 
denly vanishing,  and  as  suddenly  reappear- 
ing under  new  forms  and  colours,  and  witt 
varied  brilliancy,  until  they  entirely  disap- 
pear. It  is  said  by  some,  that  a  rustling  like 
that  of  silk  is  heard  during  a  fine  aurora. 

Summer  commences  about  the  middle  of 
INIay,  and  is  usually  ushered  in  by  moderate 
rains  and  a  rapid  rise  in  the  meridian  heat, 
though  tlie  nights  are  still  cool;  but  in  June, 
July,  and  August,  the  heat  becomes  gTcat, 
and  for  a  few  days  oppressive,  the  thermo- 
meter ranging  fi-om  80°  to  95°  in  the  shade; 
but  the  average  heat  during  the  summer 
seldom  exceeds  75°. 

A  good  idea  of  the  spring  of  the  year  may 
be  formed  from  the  following  Agi'icultural 
Report  for  Eastern  Canada  in  April  and  IMay, 
by  Mr.  W.  Evans  of  Cote  St.  Paul :— "Eariy 
in  April  well-prepared  soils  are  in  good  order 
to  receive  the  seed,  and  about  the  10th  or  12th 
\\hcat  sowing  very  generally  commences. 
The  pastures  should  now  be  good,  and  will 
soon  improve  the  condition  of  the  cattle. 
Dairy  produce  abundant  in  the  market,  and 
the  prices  moderate.  Notwithstanding  the 
shortness  of  the  seasons  that  farmers  have 
here  to  work  in  tlie  fields,  Canada  is  by  no 
means  u.nfavom'able  for  farming,  and  in  ordi- 
nary seasons,  with  the  seed  got  in  early,  on 
soils  well  prepared,  a  good  crop  of  all  kinds  of 
grain,  wheat  particularly,  may  generally  be 
obtained.  With  command  of  labour,  which 
continued  emigration  will  give,  the  farmer 
has  only  to  employ  double  the  number  of 
hands  for  the  working  season,  while  the  days 
are  long  and  fine,  that  he  would  have  re- 
quired in  England  for  the  whole  year,  and 
he  may  get  aU  his  work  done,  perhaps  at  not 
a  greater  expense,  and  the  labourer  wiU 
have  his  summer's  earnings  to  take  to  the 
woods  (if  he  has  a  family),  to  commence 
farming  on  his  o^vn  account,  which  should 
be  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  the  labouring  class 
of  emigrants,  if  they  expect  to  secure  future 
independence  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies. At  this  period  the  country  is  charm- 
ing; after  a  long  and  gloomy  winter,  tlie 
earth  is  again  renovated — new  life  restored 
to  plants — tlie  trees  dressed  in  leaves  and 
blossoms — the  fields  in  beautiful  green,  and 
all  nature  appears  to  rejoice." 
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That  tlie  cliimitc  of  Caiiiida,  lias  undcr- 
{fone  a  clianfj;e  is  shown  by  the  mean  hcij;ht 
of  tlie  tlicrnioincter  at  8  a.m.,  for  the  month 
of  July  in  the  following  years  : — 1  799,  G6.87; 
1802,  r.8.35;  1806,  65.96;  1809,  60.60; 
1812,  62.16;  1814,  60.45;  1816,  58.65; 
1818,  64.00.  Since  1818  the  change  is 
stated  to  be  considerable,  partly  owing  to 
the  motion  of  the  magnetic  ])oles,  and  the 
forest-clearing  necessary  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  country;  the  efl'cct  is  mainly  obser- 
vable in  the  lengthened  duration  of  sum- 
mer, and  consequent  shortening  of  winter. 
A  wide  discrepancy  marks  the  temperature 
of  corresponding  latitudes  in  Eiu'ope  and 
America;  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  two 
Canadas  lie  between  42°  and  48°  of  N.  lat., 
and  should  therefore  enjoy  the  temperature 
of  central  and  southern  Europe,  if  iufiueneed 
merely  by  their  distance  from  the  equator 
and  pole;  but  it  is  far  otherwise ;  yet  when 
we  remember  that  the  Tiber  was  formerly 
frozen  annually — that  snow  was  usual  at 
Rome — tliat  the  Euxine  sea,  the  Rhone  and 
Rhine  were  almost  every  year  covered  with 
a  strong  sheet  of  ice,  we  may  look  forward 
to  modifications  of  the  climate  of  Canada. 

Among  the  meteoric  phenomena  observed 
in  Canada,  I  may  here  record  that  singular 
one,  termed  the  "dark  days,"  which  occurred 
in  October,  1785,  and  in  July,  1814.  These 
appearances  (as  described  in  the  transactions 
of  the  Quebec  Literary  and  Horticultural 
Society),  consisted  of  a  dismal  pitchy  dark- 
ness at  noon-day,  continuing  about  ten 
minutes  at  a  time,  and  frequently  repeated 
at  twelve,  two,  three,  and  foiu-  o'clock,  the 
intervals  being  partially  relieved  by  vast 
masses  of  clouds  streaked  with  yellow,  di-iv- 
ing  athwart  the  dai'kened  sky,  accompanied 
by  sudden  gusts  of  wind  with  much  thunder, 
lightning,  and  rain,  the  latter  extremely 
black,  and  in  1814,  mixed  with  ashes  and 
black  powder.  On  the  last  occasion,  when 
tlie  sun  could  be  seen,  it  appeared  of  a 
briglit  red  colour'.  The  Indians  aecoimt  for 
this  phenomenon  by  ascribing  it  to  a  vol- 
cano in  Labrador;  and  INIr.  Gaguon  has 
])laced  ou  record  that  he  witnessed  at  St. 
Paul's  Bay,  in  the  Saguenay  country,  in 
1791,  the  flames  of  a  vast  volcano,  dmnng 
the  month  of  December,  accompanied  by 
nolent  shocks:  flames  mixed  with  dark 
smoke  were  thrown  to  a  gi-eat  lieight,  caus- 
ing the  whole  atmosphere  to  appear  one  mass 
of  fire, — whieli  was  in  strange  contrast  with 
the  surrounding  snow. 

During    the   summer  months  there  is  a 


great  deal  of  electric  fluid  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  vividness  of  the  lightning  and  loud- 
ness of  the  thunder  are  .sometimes  appalling 
in  the  extreme.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  prevailing  winds  (viz. 
N.E.,  N.W.,  and  S.W.)  have  considerable 
influence  on  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  state  of  the  weather.  The  S.W. 
(the  most  prevalent)  is  generally  moderate, 
and  accompanied  by  clear  skies ;  the  N.E. 
and  E.  bring  continued  rain  in  summer,  and 
suow  in  winter ;  the  N.W.  is  dry,  cold,  and 
elastic,  owing  to  the  ice-bound  region  from 
which  it  springs.  "Winds  from  due  N.,  S., 
or  W.,  are  not  frequent,  and  the  direction  of 
the  tide,  which  is  felt  for  nearly  60  miles 
alcove  Quebec,  often  causes  a  change  in  the 
atmospheric  cun-ent. 

As  Canada  becomes  cleared,  and  its 
swamps  drained,  its  climate  will  probably 
becomcr  milder,  and  its  inhabitants  enjoy  as 
salubrious  an  atmosphere  as  we  do  in  Eng- 
land; the  heat  of  summer  is  now  less  relax- 
ing, and  the  cold  of  winter  more  bracing  than 
those  of  New  York,  or  indeed  any  part  of 
the  United  States.  As  regards  agriculture, 
the  lengthened  winter  of  Lower  Canada  is 
ecrtaudy  not  on  the  whole  unfavourable. 
The  effect  of  snow  covering  the  earth  for  a 
long  period,  is  well  known  to  be  beneficial, 
and  the  fall  of  deep  snow  in  a  country  where 
frost  prevails  from  5  to  6  months,  is  one 
instance  among  many,  of  the  mcrcifiil  dis- 
pensations of  Providence ;  had  it  been  other- 
wise, the  continued  action  of  cold  on  the 
earth  would  have  so  greatly  deprived  it  of 
its  natural  caloric,  that  the  heat  of  even  the 
hottest  simimer  woidd  be  insufficient  to 
restore  the  warmth  necessary  to  the  germi- 
nation of  plants,  and  the  ascension  of  the 
sap  in  veget.ables.  The  natiu'al  heat  of  the 
eai-th  is  about  42°  Fah.,  but  water,  when 
cooled  down  to  32°  Fah.,  is  converted  into 
snow  and  ice ;  by  this  means,  the  rivers  and 
the  land,  with  their  mjaiads  of  fish  and  in- 
sects, are  protected  by  a  dense  crust  of  ice, 
which,  being  a  non-conductor,  preserves  them 
from  the  influence  of  the  immense  volume 
of  cold  atmosphere,  which  is  continually 
pressing  fi-om  the  polar  regions  towards  the 
equator.  Tlius,  that  very  coating  of  snow, 
which  seems  so  chilling,  is  in  fact  a  warm 
gaiinent  for  the  earth ;  and  when  the  sun 
returns  to  gladden  it,  and  the  north  winds  are 
driven  back  to  their  icy  region,  the  latent 
caloric  of  the  eai-th  begins  to  be  developed, 
and  the  snow  melts,  and  percolates  with 
rapidity   the   stillest   soUsj  rendering  them 
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peculiarly  friable,  and  adapted  to  the  im- 
mediate labours  of  the  husbandman, — it  is 
a  singular  fact,  that  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks  before  the  apparent  termination  of  the 
Canadian  winter,  vegetation  is  in  active  pro- 
cess even  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  be- 
neath a  covering  of  snow  several  feet  thick. 

At  Chicoutomi,  N.  of  Ha-Ha  Bay,  on  the 
Saguenay,  the  river  closes  about  Christmas, 
and  the  ice  breaks  up  about  the  middle  of 
April.  Potatoes  have  been  planted  early  in 
May,  and  though  their  tops  were  fi-ost  killed 
in  the  middle  of  September,  yet  when  taken 
up  in  the  latter  end  of  October,  they  yielded 
30  bushels  for  one.  Indian  corn,  oats, 
barley,  all  the  common  garden  vegetables, 
and  even  melons,  ripen  on  the  Saguenay  in 
the  open  ground. 

Western  Canada. — In  an  extent  of  coun- 
tn%  lying  between  42°  and  50°  of  N.  lat., 
the  climate  is  necessarily  various;  in  the 
settled  to^\Tiships  it  is  generally  delightfid, 
neither  so  cold  in  winter  as  in  Eastern 
Canada,  nor  so  hot  in  summer  as  at  New 
York;  in  the  Newcastle  district,  between 
44°  and  45°,  a  man  may  work  in  the  woods, 
the  whole  \rinter,  with  his  coat  off,  as  in 
England;  and  the  summer  heat  is  tempered 
by  a  cool  breeze,  which  sets  in  from  the 
S.W.  about  10  a.m.,  and  lasts  generally  to 
3  or  4  p.m.  In  summer,  the  wind  blows 
two-thirds  of  the  season  from  the  S.W.,  i.  e. 
along  the  great  lakes. 

In  spring  and  autumn,  this  wind  brings 
a  good  deal  of  moisture  with  it.  The  N.W., 
which  is  the  most  frequent  in  winter,  is  dry, 
cold,  and  elastic;  the  S.E.  soft,  thawy,  and 
rainy:  the  wind  seldom  blows  from  W.  or  S., 
more  rarely  stdl  from  the  N.  Of  com-se, 
changes  of  wind  are  accompanied  by  corres- 
ponding alterations  of  weather;  the  most 
sudden  are  to  the  N.W.,  followed  by  weather 
clear  and  cold  for  the  season — almost  every 
thunder  shower  clears  up  with  this  wind : 
the  longest  storms  of  rain,  and  the  deepest 
falls  of  snow,  are  usually  accompanied  by 
easterly  winds.  It  may  be  generally  re- 
marked, that  the  human  frame,  in  all 
climates,  is  more  sensibly  affected  by  the 
quarter  whence  the  wind  blows,  than  by  the 
mere  height  of  the  thermometer, — humidity 
with  cold  or  heat  rendering  the  extremes  of 
each  less  endurable.  The  annexed  table 
affords  a  comparative  view  of  the  climate  of 
Western  and  Eastern  Canada,  througliout 
the  year.  Western  Canada,  lat.  42° — East- 
ern Canada,  lat.  45°.  The  great  lakes 
moderate  the  cold  of  Eastern  Canada. 


COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  CLIMATES  OF 

WESTERN  A. 

THEKMO> 

ND  EASTER 

N  CA. 

NHEIT 

VADA 

ETER — FAHRI 

"\V 

CANADA. 

E 

CANADA. 

Months. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

January  .     ,     . 

4R 

-20 

18-17 

33 

—23 

11-14 

February      .     . 

50 

8 

2.3-87 

40 

-29 

10-69 

March      .     .     . 

52 

0 

26-94 

47 

-26 

12-13 

April   .... 

83 

40 

59-70 

81 

9 

48-91 

May     .... 

92 

40 

67-32 

92 

30 

67-84 

June    .... 

97 

57 

77-51 

95 

55 

76-34 

July     .... 

103 

60 

81-37 

103 

62 

82-23 

August     .     .     , 

99 

5.5 

73-24 

100 

58 

74-7 

Sfptomber    .    . 

92 

33 

64-45 

90 

30 

.5916 

October    .     .     . 

74 

28 

48- 

55 

9 

32-24 

November    .    . 

54 

10 

34-53 

40 

—13 

17-44 

December     .     . 

41 

—2 

25-43 

43 

—21 

11-94 

For  th  '  year     . 

73-8 

2.5-72 

48-37 

6S-25 

11-75 

42-1 

For  the  months 

June,  July,  & 

August      .     . 

96-66 

57-33 

77-37 

99-33 

58-33 

77.54 

Winter  months 

46-33 

—4-67 

2249 

38-66 

-24-33 

11-25 

■WEATHER. 


■«'.  CANADA. 


Months. 


January 
February  . 
March  .  . 
April  .  , 
May  .  .  . 
June .  .  . 
July.  .  . 
Aujjust  .  . 
September . 
October .  . 
November  . 
December  . 


Total 


Clear. 


day, 
13 
11 
21 
23 
22 
22 
25 
21 
21 
13 
11 
11 


214 


Rain  or 
Snow. 


davs. 
8 
10 
8 
3 
5 
8 
3 
5 


14 
12 


89 


Cloudy. 


davs, 
9 

7 


E.  CANADA. 


Clear, 


d.ay.s 
23 
21 
25 
25 
23 
2G 
26 
10 
IS 
16 
14 
23 


256 


Rain  or 
Snow. 


days. 
4 
3 
3 
3 
4 
2 
3 
12 
8 
5 
7 
2 


50 


Cloudy. 


days. 
4 
5 
3 
3 
4 
2 


5 

8 

10 

5 


53 


Note. — There  were,  during  the  year,  in  Westeiii  Ca- 
nada, 34  days  snow  and  0^  rain  ;  and  in  Eastern  Canada, 
21  snow  and"  35  rain. 

The  climate  of  Toronto,  Western  Canada, 
may  be  judged  of  fi'om  the  follomng  facts — 
the  residt  of  a  series  of  observations  made 
for  several  years  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario,  in  4.3°  39'  N.  79°  36'  W.  The  writer 
describes  the  climate  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario  as  being  in  many  respects  genial. 
The  temperatm-e,  proceeding  westward,  is 
sensibly  much  milder,  and  this  effect  is  stUl 
further  increased  by  the  presence  of  so  vast 
a  body  of  water,  mitigating  both  the  heats  of 
summer  and  the  cold  of  winter.  Even  a 
very  short  distance  inland  the  difference 
in  both  respects  is  plainly  perceptible  to  the 
most  superficial  observer.  The  eai'ly  frosts 
which  occasionally  do  so  much  damage,  are 
here  comparatively  harmless.  What  is  a 
storm  of  rain  on  the  shore  of  tlie  lake  is 
frequently   snow   but   a  few   miles   fui'ther 
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back  from  it.  The  snow  likewise  disappears 
iiuicli  sooner  in  tlie  spring,  and  the  average 
(h'pth  is  considerably  less.  In  short,  it  may 
fairly  be  said,  that  to  an  eniigi'ant  from  the 
British  Isles  to  AVestern  Canada,  the  change 
is  no  less  surprising  tlian  agreeable.  There 
is  a  clearness,  a  dryness,  a  brilliancy  in  the 
attnos])here  tmly  delightful  after  the  raw 
drizzling  rains,  the  fogs  and  moistm-e  of 
Europe,  wbile  the  extremes  of  tem])eraturc 
arc  never  of  long  duration,  tempered  by  the 
fresli  gales  sweeping  the  surface  of  the  mag- 
nificent Ontario.  And  if  it  be  admitted 
that  the  weather  of  spring  is  oeeasionally 
variable  and  unpleasant,  this  is  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  brightness  and 
beauty  of  the  summer  and  autumn,  often 
extending  far  into  November.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  spring  commences  at  least  a 
month  or  six  weeks  earlier  than  in  Quebec 
and  Montreal ;  that  the  extremes,  and  like- 
wise the  sudden  variations  of  temperature, 
are  of  far  less  intensity.  Winters  in  Upper 
Canada  sometimes  occur  with  scarcely  any 
snow  at  all,  and  a  very  moderate  degree  of 
cold — a  fact  never  noticed  in  the  Lower 
prorinee  —  and  the  fui'ther  westward  we 
proceed,  the  more  favourable  is  this  difl'er- 
ence. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  for  several 
years  has  been — 


1831 
18.32 
18:33 
1834 
1835 


40-68 
42-20 
42-40 
43-30 
42-0 


18.30 
1837 
1838 
1840 
1841 


40-03 
40-98 
42-50 
43-70 
44-07 


1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 


44-10 
42-84 
44-60 
44-30 


A  very  inadequate  idea,  however,  of  a  cli- 
mate Ukc  that  of  the  Canadas  is  to  be 
formed  fi'om  the  annual  or  monthly  means 
alone.  In  these  results  we  lose  sight,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  the  most  striking  feature, 
viz.:  the  sudden  and  great  fluctuations  of 
temperature  to  which  it  is  subject ;  for  it  is 
evident  that  the  same  mean  may  be  pro- 
duced under  very  diticrent  circumstances — a 
moderate  uniformity  of  tem])craturc  or  high 
extremes  balancing  one  another.  Dr.  Kelly 
obseiTes,  that,  "  perhaps  there  is  no  part  of 
the  globe  where  the  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer is  gi'cater  than  in  Canada.  In  the 
instance  given  above,  the  fall  in  the  course 
of  36  hom's  was  59  decrees.  In  winter, 
changes  of  a  still  gicatcr  extent,  in  the 
course  of  a  day,  are  not  unfrequent.  It  has 
been  known  at  Quebec  to  be  fi-om  36°  to 
40°,  with  rain  during  the  day,  and  to  fall 
during  the  succeeding  night  many  degrees 
below  zero."    These  variations  are  no  doubt 


less  severe  a.s  we  proceed  westward,  but  still 
.sufficiently  rigorous,  and  certainly  constitute 
the  most  disagreeable  part  of  the  climate. 
A  change  of  30  degrees  in  21-  hours,  or 
less,  is  very  common;  and  the  variation  has 
amounted  to  13  degrees.  The  greatest  re- 
corded is  that  of  December,  1834.  On  the 
noon  of  the  13th,  the  weather  was  fair,  with 
a  fresh  southerly  breeze.  In  the  evening 
the  wind  went  to  N.W.,  and  at  8  a.m.  on 
the  14th,  the  mercury  was  at  zero,  it  having 
been  43  degre(-s  on  the  previous  noon. 

The  most  evident  changes  occur  generally 
in  the  early  months  of  winter,  and  they 
become  less  as  the  summer  advances. 

The  annual  range  of  the  thermometer  wa? 
in  the  years — 


1831 
1832 
1833 
1834  , 
1835 

1836  , 

1837  , 


16  to  84 


20 
10 

2 
15 
20 

9 


84 
86 
90 

84 
85 

m 


Range 
100- 
104 

96 

92 

99 
105 

91 


1838, 
1840. 

1841  . 

1842  , 
1843. 

1844  . 

1845  , 


4 
11 

2 
5 
6 
8 
2 


to  89 
"  8-J 
"  92 
"  87 
"  92 
"  85 
"  94 


Ran); 
93 
95 
92 
82 
98 
93 
96 


Hence,  mean  annual  range,  between  the 
hours  of  8  A.M.,  and  12  =  95°. 


Januan- 
Fi'bruary  .  . 
March  ... 

April 

May 

June  .  .  .  . , 


Mean 

Montlily 

Range. 


51 
50 
47 
45 
40 
31 


Mean 
Daily 
Range. 
.  29 
.  31 
.  27 
.  26 
.  23 
.  21 


July  ., 
August  .  . 
September 
October  .  . 
November 
December. 


Mean 
Monthly 
Range. 
.31  .  . 
,  .  30  . . 
S9  .  . 
28  .  . 
41  .  . 
41  .  . 


Mean 
Daily 
Range. 
.  21 
.  20 
.  24 
.  23 
.   22 
.  27 


The  above  exhibits  the  mean  variation 
moutldy  and  daily.  The  month  of  February 
is  the  coldest  in  the  year,  Jidy  the  hottest ; 
the  former  likewise  stdjject  to  the  greatest 
extremes.  Mean  of  October  approximates 
nearly  to  the  annual  mean.  Taking  the 
ntimber  of  days  in  the  several  years  up  to 
the  freezing-point,  we  have  as  follows  : — 


1831  . 

.  113 

1836  . 

.  140 

1842  . 

.   98 

1832  . 

.  112 

1837  . 

.  124 

1843  . 

.  126 

183.i  . 

.  115 

1840  . 

.  101 

1844  . 

.  10'2 

1834  . 

.  116 

1841  . 

.  104 

1845  . 

.  105 

1835  . 

.  100 

The    mean    of  which   is   112,  being  the 
average  number  of  days  of  frost  at  8  a.m. 
during  the  year. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the 
central  parts  of  England,  from  October  to 
March,  is  usually  42°.  In  December,  Jan- 
uary, and  February,  it  is  generally  below 
40°.  In  Jxdy  and  August  the  range  is  from 
62°  to  65°.  The  mean  annual  temperature, 
noon  and  night,  of  the  central  part  of  Eng- 
land is  about  50°. 
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Days  of  Main  and  Snow  in  Western  Canada. 


Average  for  the  year  184.5. 

Months. 

Tem- 

Days 

Depth 

Days 

pera- 

ol 

of 

of 

ture. 

Rain. 

Rain. 

Snow. 

JaimaiT 

2:!-8 

3 

0-27 

8 

February 

24-6 

2 

0-12 

4 

March      . 

3.3-7 

3 

0-.37 

G 

April 

4-2-7 

11 

1-94 

3 

May 

.51-4 

6 

1-63 

_ 

June 

62-4 

9 

2-51 

— 

July 

67-2 

5 

1-00 

- 

August     . 

67-0 

8 

1-74 

- 

September 

5S-0 

15 

4-38 

- 

October    . 

4fi'.5 

11 

2-32 

1 

November 

.3.5-0 

0 

0-55 

o 

December 

19-6 

1 

0-00 

9 

Observations  for  nin 

3  years'  rec 

,ord — 

No.  ( 

)f  days  of 

Depth. 

in                                    ] 

lain. 

Inches. 

1834 

96     .     .     . 

22-96 

1835,  for  il  months 

70     .     .     . 

19-79 

1836,  for  12  months 

71     .     .     . 

19-69 

1837 

82     .     .     . 

25-51 

1841 

75     .     .     . 

21-64 

1842 

89     .     .     . 

26.49 

1843         „ 

74     .     .     . 

24-08 

1844         „         „ 

92     ,     .     . 

19-27 

1845 

>* 

» 

79     . 

, 

16-56 

The  mean  annual  depth  of  the  above  is 
22'02  inches,  which  agrees  with  several  places 
in  England  (London,  20;  York,  22;  Aber- 
deen, 23) ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  same 
quantity  is  distributed  varies  materially.  In 
Canada  it  falls  hearily,  and  for  a  short  time, 
the  reverse  of  which  is  the  case  in  the  Bri- 
tish Isles,  for  it  is  stated  by  an  eminent 
meteorologist,  that  it  has  been  found,  from 
a  long  series  of  observations,  to  rain  every 
other  day  in  the  latitude  of  Loudon.  The 
rainy  season,  moreover,  in  Canada  (although 
rain  falls  sometimes  more  or  less  during  the 
■\vinter)  may  be  considered  as  confined  to 
the  period  between  the  middle  of  April  and 
the  end  of  November,  four  or  five  months 
of  winter  being  nearly  without  it  altogether. 

The  winter  of  Western  Canada,  although 
not  even  at  present  severe,  is  becoming 
milder  every  year,  as  cultivation  extends 
and  drainage  increases.  It  is  a  great  error 
to  suppose  that  the  great  lakes,  Ontario,  &c., 
are  frozen  over  at  any  time:  they  are  always 
open  in  the  centre,  frequently  exhibiting  a 
beautiful  and  striking  phenomenon  during 
the  inclement  season.  By  reason  of  the 
water  being  warmer  than  the  circumambient 
atmosphere,  an  evaporation  resembling  steam 
may  be  observed  ascending  in  cverj'  variety 
of  shape,  in  clouds,  columns,  and  pyramids, 
from  the   vast  surfaces   of   Lakes    Ontario, 
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Erie,  Huron,  and  Superior,  as  if  from  so 
many  boiling  cauldrons. 

The  chain  of  shallow  lakes  which  run  in 
an  E.  and  S.E.  direction  from  Lake  Simcoe 
towards  the  midland  district,  are  seldom 
frozen  more  tlian  an  inch  thick  until  aliout 
Christmas,  and  are  thawed  again  before 
April. 

The  earth  in  Upper  Canada  is  not  gener- 
ally frozen  at  a  gi-eater  depth  than  from  12 
to  18  inches,  and  the  snow  rarely  acquires  a 
greater  thickness  than  from  18  inches  to  2 
feet,  unless  when  drifted.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  the  roads  are  permanently  fit  for  the 
use  of  the  sleigh,  or  carriole,  before  the 
second  week  in  January,  and  they  are  again 
broken  up  by  the  end  of  ]\Iarch  :  this  shows 
the  duration  of  sharp  frosts  and  snow :  in. 
fact,  a  labom-ing  man  may,  if  he  chooses, 
work  at  aU  times  out  of  doors :  whereas  in 
Eastern  Canada,  at  the  more  northerly  sta- 
tions, it  woidd  be  impossible  so  to  do. 

There  are  several  remarkable  phenomena 
in  the  chmate  of  Western  Canada,  hitherto 
unaccounted  for — one  of  these  is  tei'med — 

The  Indian  Summer,  which  almost  uni- 
formly commences  and  terminates  in  the 
month  of  November,  when  the  weather  is 
delightfully  mild  and  serene,  with  a  misty 
hazy  atmosphere,  though  the  haze  is  dry 
and  soft,  appearing  to  rest  chiefly  on  the 
horizon.  In  the  evenings  of  the  Indian 
Summer,  the  sim  generally  goes  down  ^rith 
a  crimson  flush  on  the  western  heavens :  the 
temperature  is  exceedingly  gratefid;  and  the 
feathered  tribes,  who  instinctively  seek  a 
southern  region  on  the  approach  of  the 
rigorous  winter  of  the  north,  avail  them- 
selves of  this  dehglitful  season  to  prosecute 
their  journey.  Accordingly,  at  this  time, 
the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Western  Canada  may 
be  seen  covered  with  inniuncrable  flocks 
of  ^vild  fowl. 

Another  very  extraordinary  meteorological 
phenomenon  is  that  which  may  be  denomi- 
nated the  tertian  intervals.  The  gi'eatcst 
intensity  of  frost  is  always  remittent  at  the 
end  of  tlie  third  day,  when  several  days  of 
mild  weather  succeed ;  thus  the  extreme  se- 
verity of  the  winter  is  never  felt  more  than 
two  or  three  days  at  a  time. 

0«ing  perhaps  to  the  distance  from  the 
sea,  and  the  absence  of  saline  particles  in 
the  atmosphere,  the  climate  is  so  dry,  that 
metals  rust  but  slightly  by  exposure,  even 
on  board  vessels  navigating  lakes.  Hence 
iron  bolts  are  used  in  ship  building,  instead 
of  copper. 
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Tlic  lU'oplc  tliiiik,  and  tlic  observation  of 
nu'tc()i()l();(ists  a|)i)car.s  to  justify  the  |)o|)iilar 
oiiiiiioii,  tliat  wlicii  tlio  lake-waters  rise  to  a 
great  lieifjiit,  the  season  is  unhealthy.  In 
1815,  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario,  whieh  had 
been  annually  risinfj,  attained  a  greater  ele- 
vation than  they  had  done  for  30  years,  and 
the  weather  was  unusually  trying. 


On  th(!  wliole,  the  climate  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Canada  is  favourable  to  health  and 
longevity.  In  the  Niagara,  and  other  dis- 
triets  of  Eastern  Canada,  peaches  arrive  at 
great  perfection  in  the  open  air.  The  energy 
of  the  inhabitants  is  one  indication  among 
many  of  the  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere. 
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Canada,  like  other  portions  of  the  American 
continent,  was  densely  peopled  by  a  copper- 
coloured  race,  to  whom  the  term  Indians 
was  given  by  the  discoverers  of  the  "  New 
World."  The  establisment  of  European 
Colonies,  and  the  wars  waged  between  the 
early  English  and  French  settlers  in  Canada, 
led  to  the  rapid  destmction  of  the  abo- 
rigines, who  being  neither  agricultural  or 
nomadic,  and  living  solely  by  the  produce 
of  the  chase  and  fishing,  were  driven  into 
the  back  settlements  as  civilization  extended. 
The  Abenaqua,  Algonquin,  Iroquois,  INIis- 
sisagua,  and  Hiu-ou  Iiulians,  occupied  the 
districts  from  below  Quebec  to  the  country 
around  lakes  Erie  and  Huron. 

W^e  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
numbers  of  the  Indians  then  inhabiting 
Canada.  Charlevoix,  in  1721,  estimated 
the  number  of  some  of  the  Algonguin  tribes 
at  (5,000  souls ;  but  they  wore  then  dimiu- 
isliing  daily  under  the  baneful  eft'ccts  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  by  diseases  intro- 
duced from  Em-ope.  Some  of  the  Iroquois 
tribes  with  whom  the  French  waged  several 
disastrous  wars,  were  estimated  by  Charle- 
voix, in  his  History  of  New  France,  vol.  iii. 
p.  203,  at  0)0,000  souls. 

The  Indian  population  remaining  in  1828 
was  estimated  by  INIr.  !M'Taggart  (Three 
Years  in  Canada)  at  4-3,000,  \\z.,  15,000  in 
Eastern  Canada,  and  28,000  in  Western 
Canada. 

The  British  Government,  in  fidfilment  of 
previous  engagements,  distributes  annually 
certain  articles  among  a  portion  of  the 
aboriginal  popidation  in  Canada;  and  the 
followiug  is  an  official  statement  of  the 
presents  required  for  the  year  1849  :— 


Full  equipment — chiefs,  46 ;  warriors,  50 ; 
women,  77.  Common  equipment — chiefs, 
190 ;  warriors,  3,356 ;  women,  3,977  ;  boys, 
1,024;  girls,  1,021;  total,  12,818.  The 
equipments,  include  blue  and  grey  clothes, 
cottons,  linen,  about  12,000  blankets,  brass 
kettles,  muskets,  powder,  ball,  tobacco, 
neecUes  (22,428),  combs  (5,607),  awls  (5,607), 
knives  (5,607). 

The  character  of  the  Indians  and  their 
different  tribes,  will  be  given  under  the 
description  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  territories. 

In  1692,  Quebec  contained  only  50  Euro- 
peans, including  both  sexes.  In  1706,  !M.M. 
Randot  stated  the  population  of  Canada 
at  20,000.  In  1714,  M.  De  Ponchartrain, 
in  a  letter  to  ]M.  De  A'audreuil,  stated,  that 
Canada  contained  4,484  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  i.e.,  from  14  to  60  years  of 
age,  which  midtiplicd  by  6,  gives  26,904. 

In  1720,  the  city  of  Quebec  contained 
7,000,  and  Montreal  3,000  inhabitants. 

The  following  details  are  chiefly  derived 
fi-om  the  documents  laid  before  the  Canadian 
ParUamcnt  in  1849.  The  population  of 
Eastern  Canada  is  stated  to  have  increased 
as  follows : — 


Year. 

Pop. 

Year. 

Pop. 

1676 

.       8,415 

1825 

.     423,6.30 

ItiRS 

.     11,249 

1827 

.     471,876 

1700 

.     15,000 

1831 

.     511.922 

1706 

.     20.000 

1836 

.     572,8^7 

1759 

.     65.000 

1844 

.     690.782 

17S4 

.  113,000 

1848 

.     768,334 

The  census  of  1825  showed,  on  a  popula- 
tion of  423,630,  male  adidts  to  the  number 
of  105,571,  or  a  per  centage  of  2490.  In 
1844  on  a  population  of  690,782,  as  com- 
pared with  511,920  in  1825,  the  increased 
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per  centage  of  males  was  34'94.  In  IS^J^S 
there  wer>',  of  ivhite  inhabitants — males, 
344,855;  females,  346,077;  coloured  — 
males,  140;  females,  141. 

There  was  no  census  taken  in  Eastern 
Canada  for  1848 ;  but  by  careful  estimates 
and  per  centages  on  the  previous  rates  of  an- 
nual increase,  an  approximate  calculation  has 
been  made ;  and  the  following  table  shows 
the  area  in  square  miles  of  each  county  in 
Eastern  Canada,  and  the  population  in  1844 
and  1848 :— 


Districts. 


Gaspe  : — 
Gaspe  . 
Bonaventtire 

QtTEBEO; — 

Saguenay 

Montmorenci 

Quebec 

Portnetif 

Rimouski 

Kamouraska 

L'Islet  . 

Bellcchasse    . 

Lotbiniere     . 

Dorchester    . 

Megantic 
Three  Rivers: — 

Champluin    . 

St.  Maurice  . 

Drummond  . 

Yama-ska 

Nicolet  . 
St.  Fr.incis  : — 

Sherbrooke   . 

Stansteatl 
MOXTREAI.  : — 

Berthier 

Leinster 

Terrebonne  . 

Two  Mountains 

Ottawa 

Montreal 

Yaudreuil      . 

Beauharuois 

Huntingdon 

Chanibly 

Vercheres 

Richelieu 

St.  Hyancinthe 

Rouville 

Shefford 

Missisquoi 

Total   . 


Land, 
Square 
Miles. 


4,0.33 
4,.560 

75,700 

7,46-5 

16,040 

10,440 

8,200 

1,090 

1,220 

1,083 

73.5 

2,0.50 

1,465 

6,200 

7,300 

1,644 

283 

487 

2,785 
632 

9,590 
5,090 
.545 
1,404 
35,100 
197 
330 
717 
488 
211 
198 
373 
477 
429 
749 
360 


Population. 


1844. 


7,146 
8,246 

13,475 
8,4.34 
4.5,676 
15,922 
17,630 
17,465 
17,013 
14,.549 
13,697 
34,817 
6,449 

10,404 
20,833 
9.374 
11,956 
16,310 

13,485 
11,964 

26,859 
25,533 
20,646 
26,835 
12,4.34 
64,306 
17,063 
28,746 
36,204 
17,155 
13,167 
20,888 
21,937 
22,898 
10,105 
10,865 


.    209,290     690,782     768,334 


1848. 


7,771 
8,786 

19,364 
8,988 
65,805 
17,777 
19,683 
18,992 
18,520 
15,823 
15,292 
38,877 
7,535 

11,312 
17,981 
10,407 
13,(100 
17,735 

15,055 
13,009 

29,988 
28,507 
23,052 
29,952 
17,870 
71,0.39 
18,.5.54 
32,095 
39,371 
18,610 
14,029 
22,255 
23,894 
24,900 
11,282 
11,815 


This  statement  shews  how  thinly  Eastern 
Canada  is  peopled  :  there  being  not  moi-e 
than  three  mouths  and  a  half  to  each  square 
mile. 

The  census  of  1 844  in  Eastern  Canada  was 
accurate,  and  it  sliows  tliat  out  of  690,782 
inhabitants,  there  were  under  15  years  of 
age,  males,  160,535,  females,  158,731  = 
319,266. 

The  proportion  in  1814  of  married  men 
to  the  whole,  was   00.55  per  cent. ;   and  oi 


unmarried,  39.45.  Married  women  above 
14  years  of  age,  61.18  per  cent.;  and  single, 
38.82  per  cent. 


Males. 


15  and  under  21 


30 

40 
50 
60 

and  upwards. 


Total  in  1844  .  . 

1831  .  . 

„         1825  .  . 


Married. 


2,038 
22,974 
33,684 
25,797 

15,148 
13,393 


173,034 
83,1.53 
69,938 


[rip 


39,589 

20,176 

5,909 

31,119 

2,089 

2,780 


73,662 
60,690 
36,935 


Total. 


41,627 
43,150 
39,593 
28,916 
17,237 
16,173 


186,696 
143,843 
105,873 


In  England  it  is  assumed  that  the  births 
are  about  1  to  33  of  the  whole  population, 
and  the  deaths  1  in  54.  In  Eastern  Ca- 
nada, according  to  the  census  of  1844,  there 
were — 


Districts. 


Quebec  .... 
Montreal  .  .  . 
Three  Rivers  . 

Gaspe 

St.  Francis  .  . 
In  the  whole 

Total  numbers 


1844. 


Births. 


1  in  20 
„  20 
„  21 
„  29 
„  101 
„       21 


32,279 


Deaths. 


1  in  41 
"  51 
"  60 
"  126 
"  348 
"       53 


12,928 


Ma 


1  in  109 
„  111 
„  100 
„  136 
„  230 
„  113 


6,118 


Note. — Tlie  returns  for  St.  Francis  di.strict  are  im- 
perfect, and  fractions  omitted. 


Districts. 


Montreal  .  . 
Quebec  .  .  . 
Three  Rivers 
St.  Francis  . 
Gaspe  .... 

Total  .  . 


1847. 


Births.       Marriages.      Deaths. 


18,772 

11,715 

3,612 

514 

594 


35,207 


381 
2,005 
572 
161 
104 


6,283 


9.435 

10,221 

1,238 

120 

128 


21,142 


Increase  of  Births  over  Deaths,  14,165. 


The  census  of  1844  shows,  in  Eastern  Ca- 
nada, the  following  interesting  particulars: — 
Deaf  and  Dumb  in  1844. 


Districts. 

Montreal  .  .  . 
St.  Francis  .  . 
Three  Rivers  . 
Quebec  .  .  .  . 
Gasjje 

Total  .  .  . 


Males. 

Ferns. 

Total. 

254 

167 

421 

14 

17 

31 

39 

31 

70 

73 

58 

151 

7 

3 

10 

407 

276 

683 

Average. 


1  in  87.5 
„  1,046 
„  983 
„  1,360 
„    1,539 


1,0]  1 
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liliiiil  in  ISH. 


Districla. 

Mules. 

Ferns. 

Total. 

Average. 

Montreal    .  .  . 
St.  Francis    .  . 
Three  Kivers   . 
Quebec   .... 
Gaspe 

KiO 

(; 

45 

60 

2 

146 
5 

44 

50 

2 

306 
11 
89 

110 
4 

1  in  1,212 
„    2,419 
„       774 
„    1,863 
„    3,848 

Totiil  .  .  . 

273 

247 

520 

1,328 

Idiots  in  1814. 


Districts. 


Montreal  .  . 
St.  Francis  . 
Three  llivers 
Quebec  .  .  . 
Gaspe  .... 


Total 


Males. 


226 
11 

71 

172 

2 


482 


Ferns. 


237 
9 

64 
150 

7 


467 


Total. 


463 

20 

135 

322 

9 


949 


Average. 


1  in  769 
„  1,622 
„  510 
„  638 
„    1,710 


?28 


Lututticii  in  1844. 


Districts. 


Montreal  .  . 
St.  Francis  . 
Three  Kivers 
Qiu'bcc  .  .  . 
Gaspe  .... 


Total  . 


Males. 

Fems. 

Total. 

81 

82 

163 

2 

6 

8 

34 

29 

63 

40 

32 

72 

2 

1 

3 

159 

150 

309 

Average. 


1  in  2,261 
„  4,0.54 
„  1,093 
„  2,853 
„    5,133 

„    2,203 


In  1831  there  were  rehmied  as  li\-iiig 
upon  alms  in  Lower  Canada,  1282  persons, 
or  one  in  every  399  of  the  population.  In 
1814  the  numljcr  was  1552,  or  one  in  every 
151  of  the  population.  It  appears  there 
was  an  increase  of  pauperism  between  1831 
and  1844,  (probably  owing  to  the  rebeUiou 
of  1837-38)  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Districts. 


Montreal  .  . 
St.  Francis  . 
Three  Ki\ers 
Quebec  .  .  . 
Gaspe  .... 


1831. 


1  in     575 
„       716 

90] 

„    1,331 


1844. 


1  in  282 
„  1,801 
„  393 
»  tiS 
„       570 


Per  cent, 
increase. 


159-32 

121-52 
337-30 
170-00 


Pi-f/tiirtioiiatc  ()cpupaiii<ns  iif  the  Pvnple. 


Occupations. 


Proprietors  of  real  estate 

Non-Proprietors 

Families    subsisting    by 
agriculture 

Male  farm-servants  .  .  . 

Domestic  servants,  Male 

I,  1,         Female 

Children  attending  school 

under  14  years  of  age 


1831. 


1  in 


9 
20 


„    50,834 

„      2,503 

„      7  602 

No  return. 


1  in 


1844. 


1  in 


9 
18 


No  return. 

1  in  3,651 
„  6,106 
„  5,414 
„    11,525 


In   the  Jive   years    cutliug    1833,    thcri. 


arrived  in  the  colony  immigrants  to  the 
number  of  1«7,097 ;  ditto,  18.38,  90,351; 
ditto,  1843,  123,800;  ditto,  1H16,  78,271. 
In  the  year  1 847,89,4 W.     Total,  555,019. 


Comparulire  Sta'iniint  of  Imrniyrauls  at  Qiuhec. 


England  .  . 
In-lund  .  . 
Scotland  .  . 
Lower  Ports 

Total 


1(«2.     18-13.     184-1.     1815.     1816.     1847 


12,493 
2-5,470 

6,887 
.524 


16,374 


fi,94fi 

9,6;J3 

4,178 

i3(> 


21,187 


7,701 

9,773 

2,4.51 

217 


i0,112 


8,8.83 

14,208 

2,174 

160 


2.5;575 


9,163 

21,<H!I 

1,64.5 

896 


.32,; 


28,418 

.50,270 

3,31.5 

7,437 


89,440 


Note.— In  1845,  160;    and  in  1846,  896,  given  as  from 
"Lower  Ports,"  wert  from  Germany. 


Most  of  these  immigrants  proceed  to 
Western  Canada,  but  many  cross  the  fron- 
tier into  the  tcnitories  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  numbers 
who  thus  leave  the  colony,  nor  in  what  dis- 
trict the  immigrants  who  remain  settle. 

Tlie  year  1847  was  one  of  large  emigra- 
tion fi-om  the  United  Kingdom  to  Canada, 
owing  to  the  famine  in  Ireland  and  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  distress  in  England.  Of 
98,088  passengers  who  embarked,  8,048  died 
at  sea  or  in  quarantine  in  Canada.  To 
Western  Canada,  76,380  immigrants  passed 
diu'ing  1847 — of  these  15,228  were  admitted 
into  the  hospitals  at  the  various  stations, 
and  3,805  died.  About  17,000  passed  into 
the  L'nited  States. 

The  number  of  ships  that  arrived  at  Que- 
bec T\'ith  immigrants  in  1847,  was — fi-om 
England  133— Ireland  224— Scotland,  Ger- 
many 36 — total  431  : — landed  in  the  colony 
83,873: — of  whom  695  were  cabin  passen- 
gers— 32,817  male,  and  25,654  female  adulh 
—13,101  male  and  13,301  female  children, 
and  4,872  infants  under  one  year  old,  of 
whom  172  were  bom  at  sea.  The  male 
adults  were  —  mechanics  1 185  —  farmers 
11,096— labourers  23,239— servants  0. 

Immigration  from  the  U.  Kingdom  to  .V.  America. 


Years 


1825 
lS-.'6 
1827 
1828 
1829 
18;!0 
1831 
18.32 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 

Total 


Xh.  Am. 
Colonies. 


8,741 
12318 
12,648 
12,0S4 
13,:  07 
30,574 
58,067 
66,339 
28,808 
40,060 
15J73 
34,2-26 


33;i.245 


U.  States. 


5,551 
7,063 
14,526 
12317 
15,678 
24387 
23,418 
32372 
29,109 
33,074 
26,7-20 
37,774 


263489 


Yeai-s. 


Brt ..]) 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
lS4:i 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 

Total 


Kh.  Am, 
Colonies. 


333,245 
29384 
4,577 
12,658 
32,-'93 
38,164 
64,123 
23,518 
22.924 
31303 
43,439 

109,6.80 
31,065 


767.373 


V.  Statos. 


263,489 
36,770 
143.32 
33,536 
40,642 
45,017 
63352 
28335 
43360 
58,538 
82,239 
142.154 
188,233 


1,010,797 
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The  Freuch  colonists  did  not  advance  far 
into  Western  Canada,  probably  owing  to  their 
wars  with  the  Indians.  Previous  to  1770, 
the  only  white  settlers  in  Western  Canada 
were  a  few  Frenchmen  in  the  vicinities  of 
Kingston  aud  Detroit.  When  the  United 
Colonies  (now  the  United  States)  threw  off 
their  allegiance  to  England,  and  the  war  com- 
menced between  them  and  the  parent  state, 
many  desirous  of  remaining  under  the  crown 
of  England,  fled  from  the  revolting  provinces, 
and  fixed  their  residences  at  the  frontier 
townships  in  Western  Canada.  Their  num- 
bers were  gradually  increased  by  emigrants 
from  Britain.  The  progressive  augmenta- 
tion since  1811  has  been  as  follows  : — 
Population  in  Western  Canada. 


1811 
1824 
1S25 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1832 
183-4 


77,000 
151,097 
158,027 
1(53.702 
176,059 
261,060 
261,069 
320,693 


1835 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1848 
1849 


336,469 
385,824 
407,515 
427,441 
465,357 
486,055 
732,292 
750,000 


The  average  annual  increase  from  1 82  !•  to 
to  1828  was  9,261;  from  1828  to  1832  it 
was  18,661;  from  1832  to  1831  the  yearly 
augmentation  was  22,212;  from  1831  to 
1836  18,712. 

Taking  the  ratio  of  increase  during  tlie 
periods  from  1821  to  1833,  and  from  1828 
to  1836,  the  population  of  Upper  Canada 
would  double  itself  in  less  than  10  years. 

The  increase  of  males  and  females  in 
Western  Canada  since  1821  has  been — 


Years. 


1821 
1823 
1827 
1828 
1829 


Males. 


65,792 
79,238 
95,903 
99,465 
103,285 


Females. 


56,79.5 
70,931 
8.5,842 
80,093 
92,880 


Years. 


1832 
1836 
1842 
1848 


Males. 


130,003 
189,271 
2.59,914 
387,631 


Females. 


117,039 
168,916 
226,141 
338,248 


In  1842  and  1848  the  females  were  to 
the  males  as  100  to  88.  In  1848  the  to- 
tal female  adidts  were  179,468,  of  wliom 
111,034,  or  6204  per  cent.,  were  married. 

Population  of  Upper  Canada,  and  its  increase  at  several  periods  between  the  years  1824  and  1848,  according 

to  the  divisions  into  3Iunicipal  Districts. 


Districts. 


Bathurst 

Brock 

Colborne    .... 
Dalhousie  .... 

Eastern 

Gore 

Home 

Huron 

Johnstown .... 

London 

Midland 

Newcastle  .... 

Niagara 

Ottawa 

Prince  Edward's 

Sinicoe     

Talbot 

Victoria 

AVellington   .  .  . 
Western 


1824. 


1825. 


10,121 


14,879 
13,157 
16,609 


Totals    . 

Increase  :- 

1825  .  .  , 

1830  .  .  , 

1832  .  .  , 

1834  .  .  , 

1836  .  .  , 

1839  .  . 

1841  .  . 

1842  .  .  . 
1848  .  .  , 


14,741 
17,539 
27,695 

9,292 
17,552 

2,560 


6,952 


151,097 


10,309 


16,524 
14,215 
17,946 


15,266 
17,351 

27,116 
9,966 

18,990 
2,580 


7,764 


158,027 


1830. 


16,015 


19,755 
20,945 
28,565 


19,277 

22,803 
34,190 
14,850 
20,916 
2,833 


9,288 


1832. 


19,636 


21,735 
27,224 
36,633 


24,299 
28,941 
37,457 
21,019 
24,181 
5,293 


3,985 


210,437 


6,930 


52,410 
59,340 


10,627 


261,060 


50,523 
103,033 
109,903 


1834. 


22,079 


25,105 
34,618 
55,508 


28,061 
37,162 
32,509 
27,404 
27,347 
6,325 
11,823 


12,752 


320,693 


59,633 
110,2.56 
162.666 
169,596 


1836. 


24,127 


28,911 
43,920 
53,214 


29,237 
47,095 
24,818 
32,936 
30,447 
7,487 
12,343 
10,215 

10,587 


17,065 


372,502 


51,809 
111,442 
102,065 
214,475 
221,405 


1839. 


24,632 


28,827 
51,627 
59,209 


,669 

882 
179 
914 
,953 
,483 
,999 
,743 
,066 
,085 


19,267 


407,515 


35,013 

86,822 
146,455 
197,078 
249,488 
256,418 


1841. 


27,635 
15,621 


30,279 

42.577 
67,074 


35,952 
32,257 
32,208 
41,951 
34,577 

9,324 
14,661 
11,576 

9,626 
13,161 
13,851 
23,026 


465,357 


57,842 
92,855 
144,664 
204,29 
254,920 
307,3.30 
314,260 


1842. 


21,655 
17,286 
13,706 
16,193 
32,008 
45,059 
83,301 

7,190 
32,445 
30,276 
34,448 
31,015 
36,642 

7,309 
14,945 

10,455 
13,196 
14,476 
24,390 


486,055 


20,698 
78,540 
113,5.53 
165,362 
224,995 
275,618 
328,026 
334,958 


1848. 


29,448 
29,219 
21,379 
25,520 
38,653 
67,671 
106,995 
20,450 
43,436 
46,547 
45,299 
47,433 
43,095 
10,364 
18,021 
23,050 
19,274 
23,133 
36,865 
27,440 


723,292 


237,237 
258,835 
313,777 
350,790 
402,599 
462,232 
512,855 
565,265 
572,195 


Nofe.—ln  the  detail,  the   number  for  1848  is   723,332,  showing 
Slmcoe  in  1834  and  1842,  are  included  in  the  Home  district. 


ditfcrence  of  40.     The  returns  for 
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CENSUS  OF  WESTERN  CANADA  FOR  1848. 


The  pro^jiTssive  increase  of  botli  sexes,  ac- 
cordinj;  to  ages,  is  thus  sliowii  in  AVcstcni 
Canada: — 


1824 
1S.32 
1834 
1842 


Under  16  years 
of  age. 


Males.    Females 


37,.'iir) 

CT.IH" 

81,!).il 

137,664 


35,606 

62,734 

76..541 

122,2.52 


Over  16  years 
of  af(e. 


Males.    Females. 


41, .393 

70,427 

S,S,182 

108.6.34 


36,752 
60.7KO 
74,109 
117,.505 


Total. 


151,097 
261,0(10 
320,693 
486,0.05 


According  to  the  census  of   18i8,  there 
were — 


Years, 


Under  5     .     . 
0  and  under  1 4 


14 
18 
21 
14 
30 


45  and  upwards 
60 


Males. 


70,834 
96,436 


Fem. 


69,516 
89,264 


Males. 


Mar.   Single 


1,9.50 

1,.551 

25,297 

80,037 

11,088 


31  ,.588 
20,.516 
30,698 

13,908 

3,128 


Females. 


Mar.   Single 


87,906 
23,398 


60,664 
7,500 


Note. — The  Number  of  Children  between  5  and  16  years, 
of  age  was  19,032. 


Censtis  of  Tf^esiem  Canada   bij  Electoral  Diiisioiis, 
an  dhi'ded  by  Act  8  Vic.  c.  7. 


Districts. 


Batlmrst 

Brock    . 

Cdlbome 

Dalliousie 

Eastern 

Gore 

Home    . 

Huron   . 

Johnstown 

London 

Midland 

Newcastle 

Nia<;ara 

Ottawa 

Prince  Edward 

Simcoe 

Talbot   . 

Victoria 

Wellington 

"Western 

Total 


Area  in 
Acres. 


1,260,800 

584,320 

647,040 

448,000 

779,520 

741,760 

1,361,600 

1.104,000 

1,021.000 

990,040 

1,198,720 

1,.344,640 

703.360 

532.960 

220.000 

1,448.800 

384.000 

842.000 

1.097.600 

1.616.040 


Population. 


1842. 


18,358,800 


21.655 
17,286 
13,706 
16,193 
32,008 
45,059 
83,301 

7.190 
32,445 
30,276 
34,448 
31,015 
36,642 

7,369 
14.945 
in  home 
10.455 
13.196 
14.476 
24,390 


486,055 


1848. 


29,448 
29,219 
21.379 
25.520 
38,653 
67,671 
106.995 
20.450 
43,436 
46.547 
45,299 
47.433 
43,095 
10,364 
18.021 
23.050 
19.274 
23.133 
36,865 
2",440 


723,292 


The  contents  of  each  district  are  <riven 
according  to  Boiichetto,  making  a  total  of 
258,0)81-  square  miles.  This  includes  only  the 
simxycd  and  settled  portion  of  Western 
Canada,  which  contains,  according  to  the 
same  autliority,  a  superficial  area  of  141,000 
SQuare  statute  miles.     The  number  of  indi- 


viduals to  each  square  mile  in  tlie  .settled 
districts  above  named  is  25,  and  to  each 
stjuarc  mile  of  area  in  Western  Canada  there 
arc  5  inhabitants.  Tlic  area  of  the  Indian 
tcrritorj"  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Huron  ia 
1,883,200.  New  districts  and  toniiships 
are  progressively  added  to  the  settled  parts 
of  the  pronnce.  Tlie  average  area  of  each 
township  is  about  G0,0(X)  iicrcs.  The  fine 
country  N.  of  the  Midland,  A'ictoria,  and 
Colborne  districts,  S.  of  the  parallel  of  47° 
N.,  and  situated  between  Georgian  Bay  and 
the  Ottawa,  150  miles  long  by  150  broad,  is 
as  yet  unocciipied,  and  woiJd  contain  an 
immense  population. 

Population  of  Cities  and  incorporated 
Toivns  in  1848. —  Cities:  Toronto,  23,503; 
Hamilton,  9,889 ;  Kingston,  8,369.  Towns: 
Bytown,  6,275;  Cornwall,  1,451;  Brock- 
\-ille,  2,449;  Prcscott,  1,775;  Picton,  1,599; 
Belleville,  2,939;  Cobourg,  3,513;  Port 
Hope,  2,025;  Niagara,  3,100;  St.  Cather- 
ines, 3,416;  London, 4,584;  Peterboro,  1,906; 
Brantford,  2,250;  Dundas,  1,912.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  to  each  house  is  6^, 
and  the  average  of  persons  in  each  family 
is  6. 

Table  of  Distances  of  Principal  Towns. 


Montreal. 


82 

Cornwall 

131 

49 

Prescott 

143 

61 

12 

Broclrrille. 

199 

117 

68 

.56 

Kingston. 

258 

176 

127 

Uo 

59 

BeUe-rille. 

304 

222 

173 

161 

105 

46 

Cobourg. 

390 

303 

259 

247 

191 

132 

86 

Toronto 

475 

.393 

344 

.332 

276 

217 

171 

8.5 

Niag 

482 

400 

351 

339 

283 

224 

178 

92 

7 

•508 

426 

377 

365 

309 

250 

204 

118 

33 

Queenston. 


26  port  Erie 


In  1848  the  births  were  27,688;  or  1  to 
everv  26.  Deaths,  11,518;  or  1  to  63. 
Difference,  16,170;  or  1  to  37.  The  general 
average  of  births  and  deaths  in  England  is 
of  the  former  1  in  33,  and  of  the  latter  1 
in  54.  This  shows  the  superior  salubrity  of 
Canada,  where  twin  and  triplet  births  are 
frequent.  Tlic  Colonial  Magazine  of  1845 
thus  announces  an  instance : — "At  Buck- 
ingham, near  B_\-town,  Canada,  on  July  10, 
!Mrs.  O'Callaghan  of  two  boys  and  a  girl. 
Mrs.  O'Callaghan  has  been  the  mother  of 
five  children  within  the  space  of  two  years." 


POPULATION  OF  CANADA  ACCORDING  TO  ORIGIN. 


Ill 


— According  to  the  United  States'  census  in 
1840,  children  under  5  years  constitute 
about  1 5  per  cent,  of  the  population ;  in 
Canada  nearly  20  per  cent.;  in  England  the 
proportion  is  much  less.  For  every  100 
males  born,  about  42  die,  and  for  every  100 
females,  41  die.  In  Western  Canada  there 
were — 


In  1848. 

Males. 

Females. 

Births    . 
Deaths  . 

Lunatics  and  Idiots 
Deaf  and  Dumb    . 
Blind      . 

15,317 

6,429 

457 

234 

152 

1  in   848 
„    1,656 
„    1,550 

12.371 

5,089 

311 

194 

200 

1  in  1,088 
„    1,743 
„    1,691 

The  census  of  the  United  States  does  not 
classify  the  sexes,  as  regards  lunatics,  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind.  The  proportions  of  both 
sexes  in  the  U.  States,  according  to  census 
in  1840,  were — bUnd,  6,916,  or  1  in  every 
2,842  inhabitants;  deaf  and  dumb,  7,659, 
or  1  in  every  2,228;  lunatics  and  idiots, 
17,434,  or  1  in  every  979.  The  total 
number  afflicted  as  above  stated  were — in 
Canada,  1,548,  or  1  in  every  472  inhabitants. 
In  the  United  States,  32,009,  or  1  in  every 
533  inhabitants. 

In  1842  the  census  for  Western  Canada 
showed  a  total  afflicted  as  above : — males, 
798,  or  1  in  every  326 ;  females,  886,  or  1 
in  every  255;  total,  1,684,  or  1  in  every  288. 
This  indicates  a  considerable  improvement 
in  the  number  of  sane  and  sound  births. 
In  the  census  of  1842  the  idiots  are  properly 
distinguished  from  the  lunatics,  thus : — 

Idiots. 
Males      .     .     .  221,  or  1  in  1,176 
Females       .     .  178        „       1,271 


399 

» 

1,818 

Lunatics. 

Males      . 

.     .241,  or 

1 

in 

1,078 

Females 

.     .  487 

J) 

464 

728  „  667 
The  increase  of  farm  servants  m  Western 
Canada  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
those  able  to  employ  assistance.  In  1842 
the  number  of  resident  fann  servants  was 
3,184;  and  in  1848,  7,514  — more  than 
double.  In  the  same  period  the  domestic  fe- 
male servants  increased  from  5,181  to  10,701. 
In  1848  there  were,  according  to  sex — 


Domestic  Servants  . 
Coloured  Persons     . 
Persons  attending  Schools 
or  Colleges  . 


Males.   Females    Total. 


4,409 
3,016 

46,371 


10,701 
2,453 

34,090 


15,110 
5,469 

80,461 


According  to  the  census  of  1848,  the 
population  of  723,332  inhabited  112,595 
houses;  or  nearly  7  to  each  house.  The 
average  of  persons  in  each  family  was  about 
6.  The  number  of  heads  of  families  1 19,061 . 
Proprietors  of  real  estate,  60,559 ;  non-pro- 
prietors, 49,321. 

Where  the  returns  were  perfect,  in  616,514 
persons  there  were  100,405  heads  of  fami- 
lies. Employed  in  professions,  1,877;  trade, 
commerce,  and  handicrafts,  19,713;  agri- 
culture, 68,417;  labourers,  11,135;  in  fac- 
tories, 3,866.  In  the  whole  province  about 
80  per  cent,  of  the  population  derived  their 
subsistence  directly  from  agriciiltiu-e.  Tlie 
non-producing  classes  do  not  amount  to 
8,000. 

Population  of  Canada,  accordiny  to  origin. 


Countries. 


Enfjlish 

Irish     .         .         .         . 

Scotch 

Canadian-French 
„         British 

From  Continental  Eu- 
rope, &c.  . 
„     United  States 

Total    . 


Eastern 
Canada. 


1844. 


12,1.36 
44,.512 
13,591 
520,215 
86,075 

2,471 
12,193 


691,193 


Western  Canada. 


1842.       1848. 


43,009 

82,728 

42,003 

14,767 

261,822 

6,957 
34,739 


486,055 


64,560 

140,673 

57,604 

20,490 

383,084 

18.847 
32,579 


717,837 


There  was  no  census  of  Eastern  Canada 
in  1848,  although  enjoined  by  law;  it  is 
therefore  impossible  to  state  the  number  of 
French  Canadians  now  in  Eastern  and 
Western  Canada ;  they  are  certainly  not  less 
than  six  hundred  thousand.  In  Western 
Canada  the  proportions  of  races  and  increase 
per  cent,  in  7  years  were: — 


Increase 

Countries. 

1842. 

1848. 

])cr  cent, 
in  7  years. 

England 

8-85 

8-99 

50-10 

Ireland  .... 

17-02 

19-60 

70-04 

Scotland 

8-65 

8-03 

37-04 

Canadian-French   . 

3-05 

2-85 

38-75 

„        British    . 

53-86 

53.36 

46-31 

Continental  Europe 

1-43 

2-63 

170-90 

decrt'iise. 

United  States 

7-14 

4-54 

G-63 

Total      . 

100-00 

100-00 

Increase. 

On  the  whole  Pop.,  ace 

arding  to 

origin 

47-68 

According  to  census,  b; 

ages,  in 

1848  . 

51-40 

It  is  evident  that  no  influx  of  natives  of 
the  United  States  takes  place.     The  equable 


112  POPULATION  OF  CANADA  ACCORDING  TO  RELIGION. 


rate  of  increase  of  the  dift'crcnt  nations  is 
remarkable. 
Tnpulation  of  Canada  according  to  Jielt'gioM  Census. 


I/enominations 


Clnirih  of  F.npland  .    .    . 

Church  of  .Scotland  .    .    . 

Cluircli  of  Home  .    .    .    . 

British  Wcsh  Viins    .    .    . 

Cnniidiiin  Wc^U'vans     .    . 

Ei)isciip:il  Mcllio'dists    .     . 

Other  Slotliodists      .     .     . 

Presbyterians,  not  Church 
of  Scotland 

Conpropationalists  and  In- 
dependents     

BBjitists  and  Anabaptists  . 

Lutherans 

Quakers 

Jews 

Other  denominations,  or 
not  accounted  for  .    .     . 


Eastern 
Canada. 

West  cm 

1844. 

1842. 

42,274 
2().725 
57,174 

107,791 
77,869 
65,203 

10,814 

3,010 

711 

l,;il8 

23,342 

32,313 

20,125 

7,141 

5,231 

18,220 

3,890 

4,067 

9G 

4,253 

16,411 

4,524 

144 

5,200 

154 

1,105 

20,145 

101,538 

1848. 

171,757 

67,900 

123,707 

90,363 

36,893 
14,977 

65,101 

6,126 

28,965 

7,420 

6,148 

134 

83,847 


Xote. — "Other  denominations"  in  Western  Canada 
in  1S48,  include  62,128  of  no  creed  or  denomina- 
tion ;  4,767  nienonist.s ;  2,269  univer«alists ;  700 
unitarians ;  and  13,983  of  all  other  denominations. 
The  presbyterians  of  AVestern  Canada  in  1848, 
include  04 ,'729  of  the  "free  prcsbyterian  church  of 
Canada,"  and  20,372  of  other  presbyterians.  The 
census  of  1848  of  Western  Canada,  shows  a  deficiency 
of  22,790,  compared  with  the  census  by  ages,  which 
have  been  divided  among  the  several  denominations 
in  proportion  to  the  numbers  returned.  Sectarian 
jealousies  prevail  so  strongly  that  perfect  accui-acy 
in  the  religious  census  cannot  be  expected. 


Tlie  cliaracter  of  the  iiiliabitants  of  Canada 
partakes  of  the  source  whence  they  spring — 
if  of  French  descent,  levity  and  obsequious- 
ness give  place  to  ease,  or  rather  gentleness 
of  manner,  combined  ^vith  manly,  yet  re- 
spectfid  freedom  of  deportment:  the  descen- 
dants of  the  English  lose  the  iiisticity  and 
boorishness  peculiar  to  the  lower  class  of  their 
ancestors;  and  vrith  abundance  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  leisure  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  minds,  the  natural  sativrnine 
character  of  the  British  is  relieved  by  a 
pleasing  buoyancy  of  spirit  and  enthusiasm 
of  action. 

The  offspring  of  the  original  French  in- 
habitants, forming  about  one-half  of  the 
population,  deserve  a  few  special  remarks  as 
to  their  habits  and  manners.  !Most  of  the 
people  are  proprietors  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  of  land ;  and  the  equal  di\-ision  of 
property,  on  the  demise  of  a  parent,  contri- 
butes to  spread  a  large  mass  of  industry  and 
capital  over  the  country.  Possessed  of  the 
moans  of  a  comfortable  existence,  and  fi-eed 
fi'om  the  dread  of  futiu'c  want,  the  Canadian 
spends  his  life  in  cheerful  toil,  and  e^■inces 


by  liis  light-hearted,  hospitable,  and  social 
habits,  the  l)lessings  derived  from  the  enjoy- 
ment, on  no  harsh  terms,  of  the  few  and 
simple  necessaries  of  life.  I 

The  true  Canadian,  although  fond  of  plea.  ! 
sure  and  social  happiness,  is  yet  rather  a 
sedentary  being,  and  of  a  staid,  often  sombre 
deportment;  pccidiarly  attached  to  the 
locality  which  gave  him  birth ;  devoted  to 
the  religion  in  which  he  was  educated,  sin- 
cere in  his  respect  for  those  whom  he  con- 
siders his  superiors,  and  remarkable  for  his 
faithful  fidfilment  of  every  social  duty. 
Although  unlettered  himself  in  the  European 
sense  of  the  term,  he  is  ever  ready  to  pay 
his  tribute  of  respect  to  those  possessed  of 
mental  endowments — the  more  so  if  literary 
attainments  be  accompanied  by  moral  worth; 
with  a  mind  deeply  imbued  with  early  pre- 
judices as  to  religion,  country,  and  institu- 
tions, yet  charitable  to  a  considerable  extent 
towards  the  feelings  and  even  the  failings  of 
others ;  polite,  without  affectation ;  gener- 
ous, without  parade ;  slow  to  offend  ;  quick 
to  resent  an  insult,  yet  ready  to  forgive. 
!Many  governors  have  borne  testimony  to 
the  favourable  traits  which  distinguish  the 
French  Canadians.  Lord  Durham  said — 
"  they  are  mild  and  kindly,  frugal,  industri- 
ous, and  honest ;  very  sociable,  cheerful, 
and  hospitable,  and  distinguished  for  a  cour- 
tesy and  real  politeness,  which  pervades 
every  class  of  society." 

The  French  Canadian  women  are  when 
young,  handsome  brunettes,  fond  of  finery, 
but  good  wives  and  mothers;  their  wit  is 
sparkling,  and  in  constant  exercise,  more 
plaj-ful  than  sarcastic,  delighting  rather 
than  wounding,  but  withal  remarkable  for  a 
kind  of  good-natured  maliciousness.  AH 
who  have  visited  the  Canadas  agree  that 
society  there  is  extremely  agreeable — freed 
from  unnecessary  forms,  giving  to  life  an  air 
of  deUghtful  ease,  and  to  private  intercourse 
a  charming  tone  and  colouring. 

As  in  all  Roman  catholic  countries,  the 
enjoyments  of  the  people  are  connected  with 
their  religious  ceremonies ;  on  the  Sab- 
bath mom,  the  paiish,  or  vUlage  chapel,  is 
thronged  with  both  sexes,  clad  in  their  best 
habiliments;  but,  the  service  over,  and  that 
part  of  their  duty  to  the  Creator  fulfilled,  the 
remainder  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  festivity ; 
the  enjoyment  of  social  happiness  being 
considered  an  essential  part  of  the  weekly 
festival.  Sunday  afternoon  is,  in  fact,  a 
season  of  gaiety ;  the  parish  church  collects 
together   an    assemblaije   of    relatives    and 
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friends  intent  on  enjoyment ;  the  old  meet 
to  converse  on  the  state  of  the  weather — the 
crops — the  poHties  of  the  day;  the  young 
to  make  love  to  their  sweethearts — the  che- 
valier, on  his  best  pacer,  or  tli-iving  his  finest 
carriole — the  lady,  adorned  in  the  most  he- 
comitig  style,  paljjitatiug  with  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  an  approaching  bridal  daj' — the 
evening  in  cheerful  feasts,  to  which  dancing 
is  frequently  superadded.  The  habitans 
(French  Canadians)  of  the  poorer  classes  are 
generally  tall  and  thia,  with  small,  dark, 
lively  eyes,  aquiline  noses,  and  thin  lips. 
Those  who  ai-e  much  exposed  to  the  air  are 
as  dark  as  the  Indian  race. 

The  dress  of  the  habitan  is  peculiar,  as 
well  as  his  manners ;  it  consists  of  a  grey 
cloth  capot,  or  large  coat  reaching  to  the 
knee,  bound  round  the  middle  wth  a  sash 
of  scarlet,  or  exhibiting  various  bright  col- 
oiu's,  and  close-buttoned  to  the  neck :  the 
bonnet  bleu,  or  a  light  straw  hat  is  worn  in 
the  heat  of  summer,  a  fiu*  cap  in  winter; 
mocassins  of  sole  leather  complete  the  male 
peasant's  usual  dress.  The  female  peasant's 
costume  is  similar  to  that  worn  in  the  south 
of  France — the  mantelet,  a  jacket  of  dark,  or 
diffei'ent  coloiu'ed  cloth,  with  a  stuff  petti- 
coat, mocassins,  and  a  head  dress  a  la  Fran- 
caise:  on  Smiday,  of  coiu'se,  the  habdiments 
are  of  more  varied  character,  and  where 
the  EngUsh  girl  wears  one  coloiu-,  the  Cana- 
dian vnl\  exhibit  half  a  dozen  of  the  bright- 
est hues.  The  people  are  frugal  in  theu' 
habits ;  theii'  diet  consists  chiefly  of  soups, 
vegetables,  and  fish,  and  their  farms  furnish 
almost  every  thing  they  require. 

Of  the  houses  it  may  be  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve that  there  is  a  great  similarity  between 
those  of  the  farmers  and  peasantiy  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  the  people  of  a  similar  grade  in 
Canada;  they  ai-e  generally  of  one  story, 
built  of  wood,  whitewashed,  extremely  clean 
within,  and  ha^dng  the  chimney  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  building ;  there  is  a  partition 
between  the  kitchen  and  large  apartment, 
where  the  inmates  dwell ;  the  sleeping-rooms 
are  at  either  end  of  the  house,  which  is  well 
furnished  with  beds,  home-made  linen  of 
excellent  texture ;  strong,  convenient,  and 
often  handsome  furniture,  and  a  large  variety 
of  culinary  utensils. 

The  adjacent  garden,  though  laid  out  with 
little  regard  to  the  rules  of  art,  abounds  in 
fridt  and  vegetables,  the  rearing  of  which 
devol\  es  on  the  women  of  the  family,  whose 
taste  is  often  displayed  in  small  jiatchos  of 
flowers,  which  appear  to  grow  wiltl,  but  arc 
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really  raised  with  care,  to  afibrd  that  exqui- 
site enjoyment  which  the  rudest  and  least 
sophisticated  seem  to  feel  in  viewing  and 
scenting  "the  lilies  of  the  fields."  The 
farm  lies  around  the  house ;  aiul  at  a  greater 
or  less  distance,  the  river  or  lake  offers  an 
ample  supply  of  the  finny  tribe  for  a  cuisine, 
always  abundant,  sometimes  luxurious : 
while  the  rich  maple  yields  a  large  store  of 
sugar,  for  the  preservation  of  the  luscious 
summer  fruits,  through  a  long  and  di'eary 
winter. 

Lord  Durham,  in  his  able  report,  has 
drawn  an  excellent  picture  of  the  French 
Canadian;  he  traces  from  its  commencement 
the  deep-rooted  hatred  of  race  which  exer- 
cises so  injm-ious  an  influence  upon  the  in- 
ternal peace  and  prosperity  of  Canada,  and 
renders  its  legislation  so  difficult  at  the 
present  moment.  At  the  period  of  the  early 
colonization  of  Canada,  the  institutions 
of  France  were,  perhaps  more  than  those 
of  any  other  European  nation,  calcidated  to 
repress  the  intelligence  and  freedom  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  The  same  ill- 
organised  and  repressive  despotism  followed 
the  Canadian  colonist  across  the  Atlantic. 
He  was  allowed  no  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  province  or  the  choice  of  his 
nders,  and  not  even  permitted  to  associate 
with  his  neighbours  for  the  regulation  of 
municipal  affairs.  He  obtained  his  land  on 
a  tenm-e  singidarly  calculated  to  promote  his 
immediate  comfort,  but  which  placed  him  at 
once  in  a  life  of  constant  labom*  and  of  feudal 
dependence.  Ecclesiastical  authority  con- 
tinued to  exercise  its  influence  over  him — 
education  was  neglected  both  by  the  govern- 
ment and  by  the  people,  and  congregated 
together  in  rural  communities,  occupying 
portions  of  the  unaiipropriatcd  soil,  with 
abundance  of  the  mere  necessaries  of  life, 
retained  in  a  course  of  labour,  varied  only 
by  the  social  enjoyments  to  wliicli  the 
French  are  so  much  attached,  the  colonists 
remained  for  years  the  same  uninstructcd, 
inactive,  and  unprogressive  people.  No 
towns  were  established ;  a  series  of  continu- 
ous villages  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence gave  the  seignories  the  ajjpearaiiee  of 
a  never-ending  street;  and  the  fai'ms  owed 
their  productiveness  to  the  fertility  of  tlic 
soil,  ratlier  than  to  the  skill  (■iM[)l()y((l  for  its 
cultivation.  Their  energy  was  nuuiifestiul 
chiefly  in  the  fm'  trade,  and  in  hunting,  and 
commerce  was  scarcely  deemed  deserving  oi 
attention.  With  the  tenacity  peculiar  to  tlic 
(jotliic  or  Celtic  race,  tlie  people  dung  to 
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ancii'iit  pn-jiuliocs,  customs,  and  laws ;  and 
tlio  lial)its  and  manners  wliicli  (iradually 
passed  away  from  I'-uropcan  society  were 
|)reserved  in  all  tlieir  jiristinc  cliaraetor  in 
the  new  world.  At  the  time  of  the  British 
conquest  of  Canada,  the  jjcoplc  were  in  an 
old  and  stationary  state  of  society — in  the 
vicinity  of  an  active  and  profjressive  An^lo- 
Saxon  race.  A  few  families  possessed 
scif;norial  rifrhts,  lar<;c,  thou^rh  not  valu- 
able, properties,  and  miu'h  influence  over 
the  bulk  of  the  ])cople,  of  whom  few  de- 
pended on  wajres  for  their  support — the  mass 
being  in  the  eonditiou  of  a  hard-working 
yeomanry. 

The  piety  of  the  early  founders  of  Canada, 
and  the  foresight  of  the  Jes\iits,  provided 
seminaries  and  means  for  public  instruction, 
■which  was  little  attended  to  until  density  of 
population  pressed  on  the  means  of  exist- 
ence, and  made  the  cadets  of  families  seek 
in  a  profession  the  subsistence  heretofore 
derived  from  the  land.  T\vo  or  three  hundred 
young  men  thus  annually  became  by  educa- 
tion superior  to  the  community  whence  they 
sprang,  and  as  the  military  and  naval  profes- 
sions were  resources  not  available  to  the 
colonists,  the  church,  the  law,  and  medicine 
soon  became  overthronged  -nith  \'illage 
priests,  advocates,  and  mcdiciners,  who,  pos- 
sessed of  superior  knowledge,  wielded  an 
extraordinary  influence  over  an  uninstiiicted 
popidation,  with  whom  they  lived  on  terms 
of  social  ccpiality,  and  from  whom  they  were 
separated  by  no  barriers  of  manners,  of 
pride,  or  distinct  interests.  Unfortunately 
the  British  government  took  no  steps  to 
conciliate  or  to  employ  this  class,  who  natu- 
rally fell  into  the  position  of  demagogues, 
and  were  moved  as  one  mass  by  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
during  the  struggle  for  constitutional  rights, 
which  has  been  detailed  in  the  first  chapter. 

"  Among  the  people,"  says  Lord  Durham — 

"  The  process  of  emigration  has  of  late  yeare  intro- 
duced an  English  population,  exhibiting  the  character- 
istics with  which  we  are  familiar,  as  those  of  the  most 
enterprising  of  cTery  class  of  our  countrj-men.  The 
circumstances  of  the  early  colonial  adiiiinistration 
excluded  the  native  Canadian  from  power,  and  vested 
all  offices  of  trust  and  emolument  in  the  hands  of 
strangers  of  English  origin.  The  highest  posts  in 
the  law  were  confided  to  the  same  class  of  ])crsons. 
The  functionaries  of  the  civil  government,  together 
with  the  officers  of  the  army,  composed  a  kind  of 
privileged  class,  occupying  the  first  place  in  the  com- 
munity, and  cxcludini;  the  higher  class  of  the  natves 
from  society,  as  well  as  from  the  government  of 
their  ovm  country.  It  was  not  till  within  a  verj-  few 
years,  as  was  testified  by  persons  who  had  seen  much 
of  the  country,  that  this  society  of  civil  and  militarv 


functionaries  ceased  to  exhibit  towards  the  higher 
order  of  Canadians  an  cxclusiveneKs  of  demeanour 
which  wa.s  more  revolting  to  a  sensitive  and  polite 
people  than  the  monopoly  of  power  and  profit ;  nor 
was  this  national  favouritism  discontinued  until  after 
repeated  complaints  and  an  angry  contest,  which  had 
excited  passions  that  concessions  could  not  allay. 
The  races  had  become  enemies  ere  a  tardy  justice 
was  extorted;  and  even  then  the  government  disco- 
vered a  mode  of  distributing  its  patronage  among 
the  Canadians,  which  was  auite  as  offensive  to  that 
people  as  their  ])revious  exclusion." 

The  English  capitalist,  merchant,  trader, 
and  farmer  became  formidable  competitors 
with  an  inert  race;  they  rapidly  acquired 
about   half  of  the  more  valuable  seignorial 
rights  in  the   townships,    and  considerable  , 
irritation  arose  by  the  transfer  of  large  pro-  | 
perties  from  burthened  seignors   to   active  ' 
British    agriculturists    and    settlers,    whose  j 
superior  energy,  skill,  and  capital,  not  only  i 
threw  into  their  hands  the  entire  wholesale, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  retail  trade  of 
the  pronnce,  but  also  vested  in  their  hands  ' 
the  most  profitable  and  flourishing  farms,  i 
It  will  afibrd  an  idea  of  the  influence  and 
power   possessed   by    the    British    minority 
previous  to  the  legislative  union  of  Eastern 
and   Western    Canada,    by    examining    the 
relative  investments  of  the  two  races  in  the 
public  institutions  of  the  pro\'ince  : — 


Public  Companies. 

Capital. 

Shares 

British. 

French 

Exglish-Caxadian  : 

£. 

£ 

£ 

Stock  of  Montreal  Bank  . 

2.50,000 

.5,000 

217,400 

2,600 

Ditto  of  CitT  Bank  . 

200,000 

8,000 

192^00 

7,200 

Ditto  of  Champlain,  and 

St.  Lawrence  Railway 

Company 

50,000 

1,000 

49,1.50 

850 

Ditto     Montreal     Water 

AVorks 

70,000 

80 

70.000 

— 

Ditto    of    St.    Lawrence 

Stcam-l)o.it  Company  . 

6.5,000 

48 

61,615 

3,385 

Ditto     Montreal     Steam 

Tow  Buat  Company 

40,200 

710 

3S,51S 

1,6S2 

Ditto  Ottaw  a  and  Ridcau 

Forwarding  Company  . 

33,190 

1,172 

32,482 

508  i 

Ditto  St.  Lawrence  Steam- 

boat  and  Mail   Coach 

Company 

2-5,000 

1,000 

2.5,000 

Ditto  Montreal  Gas  Works 

20.000 

1,000 

19,500 

606 

Ditto  St.  Ann  Market 

lojOO 

— 

13,575 

1,925 

Ditto  of  other  Steam-boat.'^ 

and  capital  invested  in 

the  Forwarding  eslab- 

lishmeuts    on    the   St. 

Lawrence,    above   and 

below  Montreal    . 

50,000 

— 

50,000 

— 

818,890 

— 

800,040 

18,S>0 

Frexch-Caxadian  : 

Stock     of  Mutual   Insu- 

rance Company     . 

40,000 

— 

16,281 

23,719 

Ditto  Banque  du  Peuple 

People's  Bank 

80,000 

— 

,30.000 

50,000 

938390 

— 

846,321 

92,569 

Previous  to  the   rebellion   of   183",    the 
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antagonism  of  race  had  risen  to  a  great 
height.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  convey 
in  few  words  au  adequate  idea  of  the  deep- 
rooted  fechngs  of  estrangement  and  ahnost 
aversion  with  which  the  French  and  English 
Canadians  regarded  each  other,  and  by 
which  the  tranquillity  of  the  pro\'ince  was 
so  seriously  injured.  The  language  of  Lord 
Durham  is  so  clear  upon  this  point,  and  the 
facts  he  states  so  elucidatoiy  of  the  mis- 
chievous consequences  of  ])laying  off  the 
prejudices  of  two  races  against  each  other, 
that  I  cannot  resist  gi%'iug  tlie  following 
portion  of  the  Report  laid  by  his  lordship 
before  the  queen: — 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  the  animosity  which  exists 
between  the  working  classes  of  the  two  origins  is  the 
necessary  result  of  a  collision  of  interests,  or  of  a 
jealousy  of  the  superior  success  of  English  labour. 
But  national  prejudices  naturally  exercise  the  greatest 
influence  over  the  most  uneducated;  the  ditference 
of  language  is  less  easily  overcome;  the  differences 
of  manners  and  customs  less  easily  a])i)rociated. 
The  labourers,  whom  the  emigration  introduced, 
contained  a  number  of  very  ignorant,  turbulent,  and 
demoralized  persons,  whose  conduct  and  manners 
alike  revolted  the  well-ordered  and  courteous  natives 
of  the  same  class.  The  working-men  naturally 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  educated  and 
wealthy  of  their  own  countrymen.  When  once 
engaged  in  the  conflict,  their  passions  were  less 
restrained  liy  education  and  prudence:  and  the  na- 
tional hostility  now  rages  most  fiercely  between  those 
whose  interests  in  reality  bring  them  the  least  in 
collision. 

"  The  two  races  thus  distinct  have  been  brought 
into  the  same  community,  under  circumstances  which 
rendered  tlieir  contact  inevitably  productive  of  colli- 
sion. The  difference  of  language  from  the  first  kept 
them  asunder.  It  is  not  anywhere  a  virtue  of  the 
English  race  to  look  with  complacency  on  any  man- 
ners, customs,  or  laws,  which  appear  strange  to  them; 
accustomed  to  form  a  high  estimate  of  their  own 
1  superiority  they  take  no  pains  to  conceal  from  otliers 
their  contempt  and  intolerance  of  their  usages.  They 
found  the  French  Canadian  filled  with  an  equal 
amount  of  national  pride;  a  sensitive,  but  inactive 
pride,  which  disposes  that  people  not  to  resent  insult, 
but  rather  to  keep  aloof  from  those  who  would  keep 
them  under.  The  French  could  not  but  feel  the 
superiority  of  English  enterprize;  they  could  not 
shut  their  eyes  to  their  success  in  every  undertaking 
in  which  they  came  into  contact,  and  to  the  constant 
superiority  which  they  were  acquiring.  They  looked 
upon  their  rivals  with  alann,  with  jealousy,  and, 
finally,  with  hatred.  The  English  repaid  them  witli 
a  sconi,  which  soon  also  assumed  the  same  form  of 
hatred.  The  French  complained  of  the  arrogance 
and  injustice  of  the  English;  the  English  accused 
the  French  of  the  vices  of  a  weak  and  conquered 
people,  and  charged  them  with  meanness  and  ])erfidy. 
The  entire  mistrust  which  the  two  races  have  thus 
leanied  to  conceive  of  each  other's  intentions, 
induces  them  to  put  the  worst  construction  on  the 
most  innocent  conduct;  to  judge  every  word,  every 
act,  and  every  intention  unfairly;  to  attribute  the 
most  odious  designs,  and  reject  every  overture  of 


kindness  or  fairness,  as  covering  secret  designs  ol 
treachery  and  malignity. 

"  Religion  formed  no  bond  of  intercourse  and 
union.  It  is,  indeed,  an  admirable  feature  of  Cana- 
dian society,  that  it  is  entirely  devoid  of  any  religiou.^ 
dissensions.  Sectarian  intolerance  is  not  merely  not 
avowed,  but  it  hardly  seems  to  influence  men's  feel- 
ings. But  though  the  prudence  and  liberality  of 
both  parties  has  prevented  this  fruitful  source  of 
animosity  from  embittering  their  quarrels,  the  differ- 
ence of  religion  has  in  fact  tended  to  keep  them 
asunder.  Their  jniests  have  been  distinct;  they  have 
not  met  even  in  the  same  church. 

"  No  common  education  has  served  to  remove  and 
soften  the  diflFerence  of  origin  and  language.  The 
associations  of  youth,  the  sports  of  childhood,  and 
the  studies  by  which  the  character  of  manhood  is 
modified,  are  distinct  and  totally  different.  In  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec  there  are  English  schools  and 
French  schools;  the  children  in  these  are  accustomed 
to  fight  nation  against  nation,  and  the  quarrels  that 
arise  among  boys  in  the  streets  usually  exhibit  a 
division  into  English  on  one  side,  and  French  on  the 
other. 

.\s  they  are  taught  apart,  so  are  their  studies 
different.  The  literature  with  which  each  is  the  most 
conversant,  is  that  of  the  peculiar  language  of  each; 
and  all  the  ideas  which  men  derive  from  books,  come 
to  eadi  of  them  from  perfectly  different  sources. 
The  dirt'erence  of  language  in  this  respect  produces 
cft'ects  quite  apart  from  those  which  it  has  on  the 
mere  intercourse  of  the  two  races.  Those  who  have 
reflected  on  the  powerful  influence  of  language  on 
thought,  will  perceive  in  how  different  a  manner 
peo])le  who  speak  in  different  languages  are  apt  to 
think;  and  those  who  are  familiar  witli  the  literature 
of  France,  know  that  the  same  opinion  will  be  ex- 
pressed by  an  English  and  French  writer  of  the 
present  day,  not  merely  in  different  words,  Ijut  in  a 
style  so  different  as  to  mark  utterly  different  habits 
of  thought.  This  difference  is  very  striking  in  Lower 
Canada;  it  exists  not  merely  in  the  books  of  most 
influence  and  repute,  which  are  of  course  those  of  the 
great  writers  of  France  and  England,  and  by  which 
the  minds  of  the  respective  races  are  formed,  but  it  is 
observable  in  the  wi-jtings  which  now  issue  from  the 
colonial  press.  The  articles  in  the  news])apers  of 
each  race,  are  wTitten  in  a  style  as  widely  different  as 
those  of  France  and  England  at  present;  and  the 
arguments  which  conduce  the  one,  are  calculated  to 
appear  utterly  unintelligible  to  the  other. 

"  The  difference  of  language  produces  misconcep- 
tions yet  more  fatal  even  than  those  which  it  occa- 
sions with  respect  to  opinions;  it  aggravates  the 
national  animosities,  by  representing  all  the  eTents  of 
the  day  in  utterly  different  lights.  The  jKilitical 
misrepresentation  of  facts  is  one  of  the  incidents  of  a 
free  press  in  every  free  country;  but  in  nations  in 
which  all  speak  the  same  language,  those  who  receive 
a  misrepresentation  from  one  side,  have  generally 
some  means  of  learning  the  truth  from  the  other  In 
Lower  Canada,  however,  where  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish pa])ers  represent  adverse  opinions,  and  where 
no  large  portion  of  the  community  can  read  both 
languages  with  ease,  those  who  receive  the  misrepre- 
sentations are  rarely  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
means  of  coiTcction.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the 
perversity  with  which  misrepresentations  are  habitu- 
ally made,  and  the  gross  delusions  which  find  cur- 
rency among  the  people:  they  thus  live  in  a  world  of 
misconceptions,  in  which  each  party  is  set  against 
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llie  oIluT,  not  only  by  dIvcrKity  of  fcrliM(,'s  nnd 
opinioiiK,  Imt  by  iiii  actiml  belief  in  an  utterly  diller- 
cnt  Hot  (if  facts. 

Tlir  differences  thus  early  occnBioncd  by  education 
nnd  lanf;na(;o,  are  in  nowise  softened  by  the  inter- 
course (if  ai'ler-life;  their  business  and  occupations 
do  not  bring  llie  two  races  into  friendly  contact  nnd 
co-o])erati(in,  l)Ut  only  present  them  to  each  other  in 
occasional  rivalry.  Tliey  rarely  meet  at  the  inns  in 
the  cities;  tlie  principal  hotels  are  almost  exclusi\-ely 
filled  with  F.nfflisli  and  with  forei<;n  travellers;  and 
the  French  are,  for  the  most  ])art,  received  at  each 
other's  houses,  or  in  boardiuj,'-h(ni.ses,  in  which  they 
meet  with  few  ]'"n<;lish. 

Nor  do  their  amusements  bring  them  more  in  con- 
tact. Social  intercourse  never  existed  between  the 
two  races  in  any  but  the  higher  classes,  and  it  is  now 
almost  destroyed.  I  heard  of  but  one  house  in  Que- 
bec in  which  both  races  met  on  pretty  eqiial  and 
amicable  terms,  and  this  was  mentioned  as  a  singular 
instance  of  good  sense  on  the  ])art  of  the  gentleman 
to  whom  it  belongs.  At  the  commencement  of  Lord 
Aylmer's  administration,  an  entertainment  was  given 
to  his  lordship  bv  Mr.  Papineau,  the  S])eaker  of  the 
House  of  Assembly.  It  was  generally  understood  to 
be  intended  as  a  mark  of  confidence  and  good-will 
towards  the  governor,  and  of  a  conciliatory  disposi- 
tion. It  was  given  on  a  very  large  scale,  a  very 
great  number  of  persons  were  present;  and  of  that 
number,  I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  was 
present,  that  he  and  one  other  were  the  only  English 
excejjt  the  govennu'  and  his  suite.  Indeed  the  differ- 
ence of  manners  in  the  two  races  renders  a  general 
social  intercourse  almost  impossible. 

"  A  singular  instance  of  national  incompatibility 
was  brought  before  my  notice,  in  an  attempt  which  I 
made  to  promote  an  undertaking,  in  which  the 
French  are  said  to  take  a  gi-eat  deal  of  interest.  I 
accepted  the  office  of  President  of  the  Agricultural 
Association  of  the  district  of  Quebec,  and  attended 
the  show  previous  to  the  distribution  of  the  prizes. 
I  then  found  that  the  French  farmers  would  not 
compete  even  on  this  neutral  ground  with  the  Eng- 
lish ;  distinct  prizes  were  given,  in  almost  every 
department  to  the  two  races;  and  the  national  plough- 
ing matches  were  carried  on  in  separate  and  even 
distant  fields. 

"  M'hile  such  is  their  social  intercourse,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  animosities  of  the  two  races  can 
frequently  be  softened  by  the  formation  of  domestic 
connections.  During  the  first  ]>eriod  of  the  jiosses- 
sion  of  the  colony  by  the  English,  intermarriages  of 
the  two  races  were  by  no  means  uncommon;  but  they 
are  now  very  rare. 

"  1  coidd  mention  various  slight  features  in  the 
state  of  society,  which  show  the  all-pervading  and 
marked  division  of  the  races;  but  nothing  (though  it 
will  sound  paradoxical)  really  proves  their  entire 
separation  so  much  as  the  rarity,  nay  almost  total 
absence,  of  personal  encounters  between  the  two 
races.  Disputes  of  this  kind  are  almost  confined  to 
the  ruder  order  of  peoi)le,  and  seldom  jiroceed  to 
acts  of  violence.  As  respect.s  the  other  classes,  social 
intercourse  l)etween  the  two  races  is  so  limited,  tb.it 
the  more  prominent  or  extitable  antagonists  never 
meet  in  the  same  room.  It  came  to  niy  know  ledge 
that  a  gentleman,  who  was  for  some  vears  a  most 
active  and  delermined  leader  amongst'  the  English 
population,  had  never  once  been  under  a  ]n-ivate' roof 
with  French  Canadians  of  his  own  rank  in  life,  until 
he  met  some  at  table  on  the  invitation  of  persons 


attached  to  my  mission,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
associating  inuiflerently  with  French  and  English. 
There  arc,  therefore,  no  political  personal  controver- 
sies. The  ordinary  occasions  of  collision  never  occur, 
and  men  must  quarrel  so  publicly,  or  so  deliberately, 
that  prudence  restrains  tliem  from  commencing  indi- 
vidually, what  would  probably  end  in  a  general  and 
bloody  conflict  of  numbers.  Their  mutual  fears 
restrain  personal  disputes  and  riots,  even  among  the 
lower  orders ;  the  French  know  and  dread  the  supe- 
rior physical  strength  of  the  English  in  the  cities; 
and  the  English  in  those  jilaccs  refrain  from  exhibit- 
ing their  jiower,  from  the  fear  of  the  revenge  that 
might  be  taken  on  their  countrymen,  who  arc  scat- 
tered over  the  rural  parishes. 

"  This  feeling  of  mutual  forbearance  extends  so  far 
as  to  ))roduce  an  apjiarent  calm  with  respect  to  public 
matters,  which  is  calculated  to  perplex  a  stranger 
who  has  heard  much  of  the  animosities  of  the  pro- 
vince. No  trace  of  them  appears  in  public  meetings; 
and  the.se  take  place  in  every  direction,  in  the  most 
excited  periods,  and  go  off  without  disturbance,  and 
almost  without  dissent.  The  fact  is,  that  both  par- 
ties have  come  to  a  tacit  understanding,  not  in  any 
way  to  interfere  with  each  other  on  these  occ.isions ; 
each  i)arty  knowing  that  it  would  always  be  in  the 
power  of  the  other  to  prevent  its  meetings.  The 
nritish  party  consequently  have  their  meetings  ;  the 
French  theirs;  and  neither  disturb  the  other.  The 
complimentary  addresses  which  I  received  on  various 
occasions,  marked  the  same  entire  separation,  even  in 
a  matter  in  which  it  might  be  sujiposed  that  party 
feeling  would  not  be  felt,  or  would  from  mere  pru- 
dence and  |)ro])riety  be  concealed.  I  had  from  the 
same  pkces,  French  and  English  addresses,  and  I 
never  found  the  two  races  uniting,  except  in  a  few 
cases  where  I  met  with  the  names  of  two  or  three 
isolated  members  of  one  origin,  who  happened  to 
dwell  in  a  community  almost  entirely  composed  of 
the  other.  The  two  parties  combine  for  no  public 
object;  they  cannot  harmonize  even  in  associations  of 
charity.  The  only  public  occasion  on  which  they 
ever  meet,  is  in  the  jurj-box;  and  they  meet  there 
only  to  the  utter  obstruction  of  justice." 

With  these  grave  obstacles  her  majesty's 
governmcitt  have,  at  the  present  moment, 
to  contend.  It  is  ■nvcII  known  to  be  the 
anxions  desire  of  the  Qiiccn,  that  justice 
should  be  administered  with  entire  impar- 
tiality to  all  classes  of  her  majesty's  sub- 
jects ;  that  a  faithfid  discharge  of  public 
duties,  and  exemplary  condnct  in  private 
life,  arc  the  only  means  by  which  the  honours 
and  favours  of  the  crown  can  be  obtained, 
and  the  support  of  the  British  government 
secured.  The  old  system  of  "  Diride  et  Im-  \ 
pera"  has  passed  away,  alike  at  home,  and 
in  the  colonics ;  but  a  system  wliich  was 
founded  in  fear,  and  perpetuated  by  injus- 
tice, has  necessarily  entailed  enls  wliich 
render  good  government  for  all  classes  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty.  There  has  been 
no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  British 
nation  to  retain  Canada  in  leadins-strinss ; 
the  feelings  of  nationality  always  so  strong 
in  English  heai'ts,  has  prevented  the  growth 
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of  petty  jealousies,  and  taup;lit  them  to  look 
with  affectionate  solicitude  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  province  which  they  have  long 
considered  an  important  and  integral  part 
of  the  British  Empire.  The  queen  and 
the  Imperial  Legislatiu-e,  therefore,  freely 
bestowed  on  Canada  a  more  independent 
constitvition  than  was  ever  before  given  by 
any  parent  state  to  its  colony,  and  the 
Canadians  now  possess  perfect  freedom  in 
the  management  of  their  local  affairs.  In- 
stead of  seeking  to  maintain  a  superiority  in 
the  Colonial  Legislature,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
would  do  well  to  recollect  the  evils  which 
resulted  after  the  Norman  conquest  of 
England  from  the  dominance  of  a  race,  and 


the 


indulgence 


of    strong    prejudices    and 


cherished  antipathies.  Ireland,  too,  offers 
another  illustration  of  the  injurious  con- 
sequences attendant  on  political  or  social 
subjugation,  and  a  proof  that  the  continu- 
ance of  such  a  state  of  things  is,  in  the  long 
run,  alike  injurious  to  the  dominant  and  to 
the  sulijugated  race,  and  is,  evidently,  in- 
compatible with  national  liberty  or  progress. 
The  present  is  a  most  critical  period  for 
Canada :  everything,  imder  Providence,  now 
depends  on  tranquillity  being  not  merely 
temporarily  restored,  but  established  on  a 
satisfactory  basis.  Thus  only  can  the  ex- 
traordinary resources  of  the  pro%'ince  be 
developed — the  English  capitalist  induced  to 
invest  monies  in  projected  railways  and  canals 
— and  the  respectable,  intelligent,  and  order- 
loving  class  of  emigrants  to  select  Canada 
for  the  scene  of  present  labom-,  the  home 
of  their  families,  and  the  country  of  theii- 
adoption.  Great  forbearance  on  all  sides  is 
absolutely  essential,  whether  among  political 
parties  in  England,  or  between  those  of 
Anglo-Saxon  or  of  Norman  descent — all 
are,  in  truth,  citizens  of  the  same  state,  with 
interests,  which,  to  a  great  extent,  are 
necessarily  identical — their  individual  pros- 
perity being  closely  allied  with  that  of  their 
common  country,  whose  welfare  must  inen- 
tably  be  impeded  by  their  dissensions,  and 
would  be  materially  promoted  by  their  cor- 
dial union.  Many  circumstances,  but,  above 
all,  the  growing  influence  of  Christianity, 
and  the  extension  of  education  founded  on 
its  principles,  justify  the  hope  that  the 
Canadians,  who  have  long  been  respected  for 
their  tried  loyalty  and  exemplary  conduct 
in  a  domestic  sphere,  may,  ere  long,  prove 
their  ajipreciatiou  of  the  relative  duties  of 
public  life — and  to  the  high  character  they 
have  long  borne  of  faithful   subjects,  good 


husbands,  and  affectionate  fathers,  add  that 
of  peaceable  and  united  citizens.  This 
seems  to  be  the  only  requisite  now  wanting 
to  the  welfare  of  their  highly-favoured  coun- 
try; and  may  heaven  grant  to  all  concerned 
in  it,  the  self-denial,  forbearance,  and  Chris- 
tian charity  necessary  to  its  attainment. 

Government. — Wlien  Canada  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  French,  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  a  pure  despotism.  In  1774 
the  first  British  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed,  fixing  the  boundaries  of  Canada — 
making  provision  for  the  better  government 
of  this  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  and 
vesting  the  authority  in  a  governor,  aided 
by  a  Council  of  not  fewer  than  17,  and  not 
more  than  2.3  persons,  who  had  power  to 
frame  ordinances,  but  not  to  levy  taxes, 
except  for  making  public  roads,  and  erect- 
ing a  few  local  structures.  By  this  act  the 
English  criminal  law  was  preserved ;  but  it 
was  enacted,  that  "  in  all  matters  of  contro- 
versy, relative  to  property  and  civil  rights, 
resort  shoidd  be  had  to  the  rule  and  decision 
of  the  laws  of  Canada" — excepting,  however, 
from  this  concession  to  French  law,  "  lands 
which  had  been  or  should  be  granted  in  free 
and  common  soccage."  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  mth  all  its  immunities  and 
rights,  was  secured  to  those  of  the  Canadians 
who  professed  that  faith. 

After  an  interval  of  17  years,  this  act 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Pitt's,  or  rather  Lord 
GrenviUe's  Act,  styled  the  Constitution  of 
1791,  under  the  provisions  of  which,  Canada 
was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  provinces. 

Eastern  or  Lower  Canada  received  by  this 
act  a  constitution,  consisting  of  a  Governor 
and  Executive  Coiuicil  of  11  members,  ap- 
jjointed  by  the  crown  (similar  to  the  Privy 
Council  in  England) — a  Legislative  Council 
appointed  by  mandamus  from  the  king, 
forming  the  second  estate,  and  at  that  time 
consisting  of  15  members,  but  subsequently 
increased  to  34,  and  a  Representative  As- 
sembly, or  third  estate,  composed  of  50 
members,  and  consisting  of  4  citizens  from 
each  of  the  cities  of  Quebec  and  ^Montreal, 
— 3  burgesses,  viz.,  2  for  the  town  of  Three 
Rivers,  and  1  for  William  Henry,  and  the 
remaining  number  divided  over  the  province 
as  knights  of  the  shii-e,  representing  20 
counties,  into  which  Lower  Canada  was 
divided.  Popidation  was  partly  made  the 
liasis  for  regulating  the  division :  thus  a 
small  and  thickly-peopled  territory  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  found  suf- 
ficient to  form  a  county,  and  in  the  more 
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distiiiit  parts,  lar^rc  areas  were  inoliidc'd  in 
one  (■oiinty,  i"  unliT  to  obtain  tlic  amount 
of  population  nccessaiy  to  a  representative 
election.  The  uiisatisfaetory  manner  in  whieh 
tliis  di\'ision  into  21  counties  operated,  from 
its  haviufi;  refjard  to  jjojjulation  and  not  to 
area,  was  Celt  after  a  few  years ;  and  it  was 
set  aside  by  the  jn'ovineial  aet  of  9  CJco. 
IV.,  whieh  subdivided  J'^astern  Canada  into 
40  counties.  The  constitution  of  the  East- 
ern province  as  then  regulated,  may  be  thus 
summarily  stated. 

The  authority  of  the  sovereig;n  in  Canada 
was  limited  solely  by  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain,  and  by  the  capitulations  of  the 
province.  The  supreme  legislative  authority 
was  vested  iu  the  crowu  and  in  the  two 
houses  of  the  Imperial  Parliament :  this 
authority  being  limited  by  the  capitulations, 
and  by  its  own  acts ;  the  most  remarkable 
of  whieli  is  the  act  18  Geo.  III.  cap.  12, 
confirmed  by  31st  Geo.  III.  cap.  13,  which 
declares  that  "  no  taxes  shall  be  imposed  on 
the  colonics  but  for  the  regidation  of  trade, 
and  that  the  proceeds  of  such  taxes  shall  be 
apjjlied  to,  and  for  the  use  of  the  province, 
in  such  manner  as  shall  be  dii-eeted  by  any 
law  or  laws  whieh  may  be  made  by  his 
majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  by  and  with 
the  ad\'ice  and  consent  of  tlie  Legislative 
Coimcil  and  Assembly  of  the  province." 

The  Provincial  Lcgislatiu-e  consisted  of 
the  sovereign,  acting  by  the  governor-gen- 
eral of  the  province ;  of  a  Legislative  Coun- 
cil of  34  members,  appointed  by  the  crowTi 
for  life;  of  a  House  of  Assembly,  of  88 
members,  elected  for  4  years  by  British 
subjects  resident  within  the  province,  imder 
a  lOs.  tenure.  The  constituency  of  Eastern 
Canada  was  very  widely  diffused — among 
half  a  million  of  people  there  were  at  least 
80,000  electors,  of  whom  nine-tenths  were 
proprietors  of  the  soil ;  several  counties  had 
from  1  to  5,000  electors,  all  of  whom  were 
landed  proprietors.  The  total  number  of 
proprietors  of  real  property  in  1831,  was 
57,891 ;  and  of  persons  holding  property 
not  otherwise  than  real,  25,208. 

No  religious  disabilities  existed  as  to  elec- 
tors ;  but  clergynjcu  or  Jews  were  not  eligi- 
ble as  representatives.  The  Assembly  was 
empowered  to  make  laws  for  the  peace,  wel- 
fare, and  good  government  of  the  province, 
such  laws  not  being  inconsistent  with  the 
Act  of  31  Geo.  III.,  cap.  81.  The  elections 
were  and  still  arc  conducted  by  open  voting. 

The  governor,  in  the  name  of  tlie  sove- 
reign, assembled,  prorogued,  and  dissolved 


the  Parliament,  which  by  tlio  law  wa.s  con- 
vened once  in  every  twelve  calendar  montlis. 
All  questions  arising  in  either  of  the  two 
houses,  were  decided  by  tlie  open  voting  of 
the  majority  of  tlie  members  present.  The 
governor  gave,  withheld,  or  reserved  for  the 
further  signification  of  the  pletisure  of  the 
sovereign,  the  royal  sanction  to  bills  proi)osed 
by  the  two  other  branches.  Laws  assented  to 
by  the  govenior-gcueral,  must  be  disallowed 
by  the  crown  within  two  years.  The  crown 
could  not  assent  to  any  act  or  acts  affecting 
the  dues  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  or  the  established  church  of  England 
within  the  province,  or  the  prorisions  made  I 
for  the  same,  or  the  enjoyment  or  exercise  ' 
of  any  religious  form  or  mode  of  worship, 
or  creating  penalties,  burthens,  disabilities, 
or  disqualifications  on  that  account,  or  grant- 
ing, or  imposing  any  new  dues  in  favour  of 
any  ministers  of  any  former  mode  of  wor- 
ship, or  affecting  the  prerogative,  touching 
the  granting  of  the  waste  lands  of  the 
crown;  until  such  acts  shall  have  been  at 
least  30  days  before  both  Houses  of  the 
British  Parliament,  without  either  of  the 
houses  ha\iug  addressed  his  majesty  pray- 
ing him  not  to  sanction  the  same. 

In  Western  or  Upper  Canada,  the  govern- 
ment had  been  administered  since  1791  by  a 
lieutenant-governor.  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive Councils,  and  a  House  of  Assembly  or 
Representatives,  under  regulations  similar  to 
those  in  Eastern  Canada.  The  Executive 
Council  consisted  of  six  members  chosen  by 
the  cro^^Ti. 

\Mien  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Eastern 
Canada,  in  1837,  the  Sovereign  and  Parlia- 
ment of  England,  by  virtue  of  its  authority, 
suspended  the  constitution  of  the  province, 
(as  stated  in  the  history  of  the  colony, 
p.  30),  and  the  re-union  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Canada  baling  been  agreed  to  by 
the  Parliament  of  Western  Canada,  and  by 
the  Council  of  Eastern  Canada,  Lord 
Sydenham  framed  the  act  of  union,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Imperial  Legislature. 
Under  the  prorisions  of  that  act  the  affairs 
of  the  colony  are  now  conducted ;  and  the 
executive  authorities  are  subject  to  the  re- 
gidations  laid  down  by  Lord  John  Russell 
in  October  1839 — as  stated  at  pages  39, 
40 — by  winch  "responsible"  or  constitu- 
tional governnicut  has  been  fully  granted 
to  Canada.  The  act  of  union  (c.  xxxv.,  3 
and  4  Vic,  23rd  of  Jidy,  1840),  recites 
that  for  tlie  good  government  of  the  pro- 
Ninces  fo"*  securiugr  the  rights  and  liberties 
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of  all  classes  of  her  majesty's  sulijccts,  it 
was  necessary  to  re-unite  the  two  pro\-iuces 
and  form  one  pro\ince,  for  the  piu'pose  of 
executive  government  and  legislation  ;  such 
union  to  be  declared  by  proclamation  midcr 
the  advice  of  her  majesty's  Pri^'y  Council. 
Various  previous  acts  of  Pai'liament  were 
repealed,  and  the  legislature  of  the  United 
pro'\'ince  was  in  future  to  be  formed  of 
one  Legislative  Council  and  one  Assembly. 
The  Legislative  Council  to  consist  of  not 
fewer  than  20  persons,  of  21  years  of  age, 
subjects  of  the  crown,  and  summoned  for 
Ufe  by  the  governor-general,  under  authority 
of  the  sign  manual  of  the  sovereign.  Such 
legislative  councillor  may  resign,  but  if  he 
absent  himself  fi-om  two  successive  sessions 
of  the  legislature  of  the  province,  "  without 
the  permission  of  her  majesty,  or  of  the 
governor  of  the  said  province,  signified  by 
the  said  governor  to  the  Legislative  Council, 
or  shall  take  any  oath  or  make  any  declara- 
tion or  acknowledgment  of  allegiance,  obe- 
dience, or  adherence  to  any  foreign  prince 
or  power,  or  shaU  do,  concur  in,  or  adopt 
any  act  whereby  he  may  become  a  subject 
or  citizen  of  auy  foreign  state  or  power, 
or  where])y  he  may  become  entitled  to 
the  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  of  a 
subject  or  citizen  of  any  foreign  state  or 
power,  or  shall  become  bankrupt,  or  take 
the  benefit  of  any  law  relating  to  insolvent 
debtors,  or  become  a  public  defaulter,  or  be 
attainted  of  treason,  or  be  convicted  of 
felony,  or  of  any  infamous  crime,  his  seat  in 
such  council  shall  thereby  become  vacant." 

Any  question  arising  respecting  vacan- 
cies in  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Canada,  occasioned  by  any  of  the 
matters  aforesaid,  must  be  referred  by  the 
governor  to  the  Legislative  Council,  to  be 
by  the  said  Legislative  Council  heard  and 
detennined,  but  the  person  respecting  whose 
seat  such  question  shall  have  arisen,  or  her 
majesty's  attorney-general  for  the  said  pro- 
vince on  her  majesty's  behalf,  may  appeal 
from  the  determination  of  the  said  Coimcil  in 
such  case  to  her  majesty,  and  the  judgment 
of  her  majesty  given  with  the  advice  of  her 
Privy  Council  thereon  shaU  be  final  and  con- 
clusive to  aU  intents  and  purposes. 

The  governor  has  authority  from  time  to 
time,  by  an  instrument  under  the  gi-eat  seal 
of  the  said  province,  to  appoint  one  member 
of  the  Legislative  Council  to  be  sjieaker 
thereof,  and  to  remove  him,  and  appoint 
another  in  his  stead. 

The  presence  of  at  least  ten  members  of 


the  said  Legislative  Council,  including  the 
speaker,  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  meeting 
for  the  exercise  of  its  powers ;  and  all  ques- 
tions are  decided  by  a  majoiity  of  voices  of 
the  members  present  except  the  speaker; 
when  the  voices  are  equal  the  speaker  has 
the  casting  vote. 

For  the  purpose  of  constituting  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  the  province  of  Canada, 
the  governor,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion 
may  require,  in  her  majesty's  name,  and  by 
an  instrument  or  instruments  under  the 
great  seal  of  the  said  prorince,  ha.s  power  to 
summon  and  call  together  a  Legislative 
Assembly  in  and  for  the  said  province. 

The  qualification  for  voters  is  property  to 
the  yearly  value  of  40s.  in  the  counties;  of  .€5 
in  the  to^vns,  or  pajing  rent  to  the  amount 
of  £10,  annually.  In  Western  Canada 
41  electoral  districts,  containing  723,087 
inhabitants,  return  42  members  to  the 
House  of  Assembly ;  the  city  of  Toronto 
sends  two  members ;  the  cities  of  Hamilton 
and  Kingston,  each  one,  and  the  towns  of 
London,  Cornwall,  Bytown,  Niagara,  and 
Brockville,  each  one  member.  The  North, 
South,  East,  and  West  Ridings  of  York  re- 
tm'n  each  one  member;  each  of  the  other 
counties  of  the  province  are  represented  by 
one  member.  In  Eastern  Canada,  7fi8,334 
inhabitants  retiirn  42  members  to  the  House 
of  Assembly,  from  40  electoral  districts. 
Montreal  and  Quebec  return  each  two 
members,  the  towns  of  Three  Rivers  and 
Sherbrooke,  each  one,  and  every  county  one 
member. 

The  property  qualification  of  a  represen- 
tative is  the  possession  for  his  own  use  of 
€500,  in  lands  or  tenements,  over  and  above 
aU  rents,  charges,  mortgages,  and  incum- 
brances. The  Assembly  is  convened  for  a 
term  of  4  years,  and  must  be  called  together 
once  in  each  year;  20  members  consti- 
tute a  quorum,  and  the  Assembly  chooses  its 
o\\Ti  speaker,  who  has  a  casting  vote.  By 
the  act  of  union  it  is  declared  "that  wthin 
the  province  of  Canada,  her  majesty  shall 
have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  said  Legislative  Coimcil  and 
Assembly,  to  make  laws  for  the  peace,  wel- 
fare, and  good  government  of  the  pronnce 
of  Canada,  such  laws  not  being  repugnant 
to  this  act,  or  to  such  parts  of  the  said  act 
passed  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  the  reign  of 
ids  said  late  Majesty  as  are  not  hereby  re- 
pealed, or  to  any  act  of  Parliament  made 
or  to  be  made,  and  not  hereby  ropcided, 
which    docs    or    shall,    by    express    cnac£- 
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ment  or  by  necessary  intondincnt,  extend 
to  the  jirovinces  of  I^pjier  and  Lower 
Canada,  or  to  either  of  them,  or  to  the  ])ro- 
vince  of  Canada;  and  that  all  sncli  laws 
hi-w^  passed  by  tlie  said  Lej^islativc  Council 
and  Assembly,  and  assented  to  by  her  ma- 
jesty, or  assented  to  in  her  majesty's  name 
by  the  governor  of  the  province  of  Canada, 
shall  be  valid  and  bindiiig  to  all  intents  and 
piiqioscs  within  the  province  of  Canada." 

The  mendjcrs  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
are  allowed  by  grants  of  the  legislature,  an 
indemnity  of  10*.  currency  per  diem,  and 
4?.  per  league  as  travelling  expenses  from 
their  places  of  residence,  to  where  the 
sittings  of  the  legislature  arc  held.  Tlie 
session  of  Parliament  generally  lasts  three 
months,  seldom  more  than  four,  and  is  held 
during  the  winter.  The  salary  of  the  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  is  iOOO,  voted 
ajiuually  by  the  Provisional  Legislature. 

The  "Legislative  Council  at  present  con- 
sists of  about  45  members,  of  whom  12 
were  added  by  Lord  Elgin,  6  by  Lord  ^Met- 
calfe,  5  by  Sir  C.  Bagot,  and  the  otliers 
Qominated  by  Lord  Sydenham.  The  crown 
has  an  unlimited  power  of  nomination. 
Nearly  half  the  Legislative  Council  consists 
of  gentlemen  of  French  origin.  The  Execu- 
tive Council  comprises  11  ministerial  offi- 
cers— including  two  secretaries,  and  two 
attorneys  and  solicitors-general  for  Eastern 
and  for  Western  Canada — a  receiver-general, 
inspector-general,  president  of  committees, 
and  commissiouer  of  crown  lands,  and 
speaker,  aU  appointed  by  the  governor,  but 
who  must  be  possessed  of  seats  in  the  House 
of  Assembly  in  order  to  make  them  respon- 
sible to  the  people,  and  produce  hamiony 
between  the  executive  and  the  legislatiu'e. 
The  governor  of  Canada  is  governor-gene- 
ral of  all  the  British  possessions  in  North 
Ameiiea,  aud  eomniauder-in-chief  of  all  the 
forces  there,  but  in  the  latter  capacity  he 
only  acts  ministerially. 

Governors  of  Canada. 

1663.  Sieur  tie  Mesy. 

1665.  Sieur  de  Cniu'celles. 

1672.  Sieur  de  Frontenac. 

1682.  Sieur  de  la  Barre. 

1685.  Marquis  de  Denonville. 

1689.  Sipur  de  Frontenac. 

1699.  Chevalier  de  Callieres. 

170^.  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil. 

1726.  Marquis  de  Beaiiharnois. 

1747.  Comte  de  la  Galissoniere. 

1749.  Sieur  de  la  Jonquiere. 

1752.  Marquis  du  Quesne  de  Mcnneville. 

1755.  Sieur  de  Vaudreuil  de  Cavagnal. 

1765.  James  Murray. 


1766    I'aulus  F.milius  Irving  (President) 

(jineral  Cjuy  C'arlcton. 

1770.  Hector  T.  Cramalie  (President). 
1774.  General  Guy  Carleton. 
1778.  Frederick  Haldimand. 

1774.  Henry  Hamilton  (Licutennnt-Govemor). 

1775.  Hcnr)'  Hope  (LieutcnaJit-Govcmor). 

1776.  Lord  Dorctirster  (Sir  Guy  Carleton). 
1791.  Colonel  Clarke  (Lieutenant-Governor). 
179.3.  Lord  Dorchester 

179G.  Kobcrt  Prescott 

1799.  Sir  K.  S.  Milncs,  Bart.  (Lieutenant-GoTemor). 

1805.  Hon.  Thomas  Dunn  (President). 
1807.  Sir  J.  H.  Craijr.  K.B. 

1811.  Hon.  Thomas  Dunn  (President). 

Sir  George  Prevost. 

1815.  Sir  G.  Drummond,  G.C.B.  (Administrator). 

1816.  John  AVilson  (Administrator). 

Sir  J.  C.  Sherbrooke. 

1818.  Duke  of  Richmond. 

1819.  Hon.  James  Monk  (President). 

1820.  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland. 
•    Earl  Dalhousic,  G.C.B. 

1824.  Sir  F.  N.  Burton  (Lieutenant-Governor). 

1825.  Earl  Dalhousie. 

1828.  Sir  James  Kempt,  G.C.B.  (Administrator). 
1830.  Lord  Ahiner.  G.C.B.  (Administrator). 
18.35.  Earl  of  Gosford. 

1838.  Major-  General  Sir  John  Colbome  (Adminis- 

trator). 

Earl  of  Durham  (six  months). 

Major-General  Sir  John  Colboms  (.■Adminis- 

trator. 

1839.  Right   Hon.   P.  Thomson    (afterwards    Lord 

Sydenham). 

Provinces  United. 

1841.  Lord  Sydenham. 

■   Major-General  SirR.  Jackson  (Administrator). 

1842.  Sir  Charles  Bagot. 

1843.  Sir  Charles  (afterwards  Baron)  Metcalfe. 
1845.  Earl  Cathcart. 

1847.  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine. 

Lieutenant-Governors  of  Upper  or  Western  Caimda. 

1702.  Colonel  Simcoe. 

1790.  Hon.  Peter  Russell  (President). 

1799.  Lieut.-Gen.  Peter  Hunter. 

1S05.  Hon.  A.  Grant  (President). 

1806.  Francis  Gore. 

ISll.  Major-Gen.  Sir  Isaac  Brock  (President). 

1812.  Major-Gen.  Sir  R.  H.  Sheaffe,  Bart.  (Presi- 

dent). 

1813.  Maj.-Gen.  F.  Baron  de  Rottenberg  (President). 

Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Gordon  Drummond,  K.C.B. 

1815,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  George  Murray,  Bart. 

Major-Gen.  Sir  F.  P.  Robinson,  K.C.B. 

Francis  Gore. 

1817.  Hon.  Samuel  Smith  (Administrator). 

1818.  Major-Gen.  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland.  I 
1820.  Hon.  Samuel  Smith  (Administrator).  ' 

Major-Gen.  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland. 

1828.  Major-Gen.  Sir  John  Colborne. 
1836.  Sir  F.  B.  Head. 

1838.  Major-Gen.  Sir  G.  Arthur. 

The  Laws  now  in  force  in  Eastern  or 
Lower  Canada  arc : — 1st.  The  acts  of  the 
British  Parliament  which  extend  to  the 
colonies :  2nd.  Capitulations  and  treaties : 
3rd.   The    laws    and    customs    of   Canada, 
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founded  principally  on  the  jurisprudence  of 
I  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  as  it  stood  in  1663, 
!  the  edicts  of  the  French  kings,  and  theu' 
I  colonial  authorities,  and  the  Roman  civil 
law  :  4th.  The  criminal  law  of  England,  as 
it  stood  in  1774,  and  as  explained  by  subse- 
quent statutes :  5th.  The  ordinances  of  the 
governor  and  council,  established  by  the 
act  of  the  above  yeai- :  6th.  The  acts  of  the 
Pro\-incial  Legislatui-e  since  1792.  These 
laws  are  executed  in  her  majesty's  name, 
and  in  virtue  of  her  commission  and  instruc- 
tions, by  the  governor,  or  person  adminis- 
tering the  government,  thi'ough  the  agency 
of  several  inferior  officers,  all  of  whom  are 
appointed  dui'ing  pleasure.  The  governor 
besides  possesses  all  other  powers  and  pre- 
rogatives generally,  which  her  majesty  may 
legally  enjoy,  and  may  delegate  to  him. 
The  judiciary  consists  of  a  High  Court  of 
Appeal,  a  Coiu't  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Eas- 
tern and  AVestern  Canada,  presided  over  by 
a  chief  justice  in  each  jirovince,  and  several 
puisne  justices.  There  are  pro^-inciid  courts 
for  trials  of  causes  above  tlO. 

There  are  also  a  Court  of  A'ice-Admiralty, 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  other  minor  triljunals 
for  c'w'A  matters.  The  Coui-t  of  Appeal,  the 
highest  legal  tribunal  in  the  province,  con- 
sists of  the  governor,  president  ex  officio, 
the  chief  justices  of  the  pro\ince,  all  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Council,  five  of 
whom,  including  the  president,  are  a  com- 
petent quorum  to  hear  aud  determine 
appeals  fi'om  judgment  pronounced  in  the 
Coui't  of  Queen's  Bench  in  civil  matters. 
Should  the  matter  in  dispute  exceed  j6500 
I  in  value,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  queen  and 
Privy  Council;  if  below  that  sum,  the  de- 
cision of  the  Canadian  High  Com't  of  Appeal 
is  final. 

The  Canadian  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
combines  a  jui'isdiction  simOar  to  those  of 
the  Queen's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  at 
Westminster;  it  has  distinct  ci\"il  aud  cri- 
minal terms,  and  an  appellate  as  well  as  an 
original  jui'isdiction ;  appeals  lying,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  fi'om  the  decisions  of  the  pro- 
vincial judges,  or  inferior  coiu'ts,  over  each 
of  which  a  puisne  judge  presides. 

The  duties  of  the  Vice-Admiralty  Comt 
devolve,  by  commission,  on  a  Judge  Surro- 
gate, who  is  also  a  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench. 

The  Court  of  Escheats  was  created  by  the 
10th  sec.  6  Geo.  II.  c.  59 ;  it  consists  of 
Commissioners  appointed  by  the  governor 
to  inquire,  on  information  being  filed  by  the 
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attorney-general,  into  the  liability  of  lands 
to  be  escheated,  by  reason  of  the  non-per- 
formance of  the  conditions  on  which  they 
were  granted.  The  decision  is  given  by  a 
verdict  of  a  jury  composed  of  twelve  men, 
summoned  in  the  usual  way ;  and  the  lands 
forfeited  become  re-vested  in  the  Crown. 

The  other  courts  being  similarly  consti- 
tuted to  those  of  the  same  name  in  England, 
require  no  explanation.  The  police  of  the 
country  is  superrised  by  unpaid  justices  of 
the  peace  (the  members  of  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  Councils,  the  judges,  &c., 
are  everywhere  justices  of  the  peace  ex 
officio).  Trial  by  jury  is  universal  in  all 
criminal  cases;  but  in  ci^il  matters  the 
appeal  to  this  mode  of  trial  in  Eastern 
Canada  is  confined  by  statute  to  certain 
cases,  \\z.,  the  demand  must  exceed  £10, 
the  parties  being  merchants  or  traders,  and 
the  subject  matter  grounded  on  debts,  pro- 
mises, contracts,  and  agi-eements,  of  a  mer- 
cantile natm'e  only;  or  else  the  action  must 
arise  from  personal  wrongs,  to  be  compen- 
sated in  damages;  in  all  other  causes  the 
Bench  are  judges  both  upon  the  law  and 
the  fact ;  a  very  small  portion  of  these  cases 
are  tried  by  jmy. 

The  criminal  law  of  Canada  is  in  general 
conformity  to  that  of  England,  with  some 
prorincial  statutes  not  repugnant  thereto. 
The  admiralty  and  commercial  laws  are  also 
English.  In  the  civil  law  the  proceedings 
are  eariied  on  both  in  the  French  and 
English  languages,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to 
have  half  the  jmy  Freueh  aud  the  other 
half  English. 

Litigation  is  frequent ;  there  are  about 
200  lawyers  in  Eastern  Canada  on  the  rolls 
of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  who  are 
solicitors  and  proctors  as  well  as  barristers  ; 
the  notaries  are  conveyancers  in  Eastern 
Canada,  and  form  a  distinct  class ;  they  are 
about  300  in  number.  In  the  Quebec  dis- 
trict alone  there  ai'e  45  banisters,  43  solici- 
citors,  and  138  notaries.  In  INIontreal 
district — 26  barristers,  60  solicitors,  and  164 
notaries.  In  Three  Rivers  district — 72; 
making  a  total  of  358  la^^yers. 

In  Western  Canada  the  laws  are  whoUy 
English,  and  administered  by  a  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  presided  over  by  a  chief  and 
6  puisne  judges.  The  Com'ts  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sion and  Requests  are  held  as  in  England. 
There  are  about  500  mipaid  mtigistrates. 

The  judicial  establishment  consists,  in 
Eastern  Canada,  of  a  Chief  Justice  of  a 
Com't  of  Queen's  Bench  at  Quebec,  and  ,Z 
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Puisne  Jiulfrcs;  a  Kcsidciit  Jnd^fo  at  Three 
Rivers;  a  Provinciul  Judfje  at  St.  Eraneis; 
and  2  Distriet  Judfies  at  Gaspe.  There  is 
also  a  Vico-Adiniralty  Court,  witli  a  Judjje 
and  Kcfjistrar.  Ju  Western  Canada  the 
judicial  establishment  consists  of  a  Chief 
Justice  and  1-  Puisne  of  a  Court  of  Queen's 
Bencli ;  a  Vice-Clianccllor  and  Repjistrar  of 
a  Court  of  Chancery ;  and  a  Court  of  Pro- 
bate. There  arc  Circuit  Courts  in  Eastern 
Canada,  and  District  Courts  in  Western 
Canada.  lu  W^estern  Canada  tliere  are  4 
Commissioners  of  Bankrupts,  independent 
of  the  District  Jud<;es ;  in  Eastern  Canada 
the  Judjics  appoint  Bankrn])t  Commissioners 
from  barristers  of  five  years'  standing,  or 
the  Distriet  Judges  fulfil  the  duty  of  Com- 
missioners. 

Municipal  Institutions  of  Canada. — It  has 
been  truly  remarked,  that  "  a  more  complete 
municii)al  system  than  that  in  operation  in 
this  pro\ince,  has  never  been  established. 
The  powers  conferred  on  each  district  are 
very  great,  but  have  been  always  exercised 
with  discretion.  The  system  was  established 
by  Lord  Sydenham,  to  remove  from  the  im- 
perial and  the  provincial  governments  the 
odium  which  frequeutly  attached  to  them, 
in  consequence  of  the  legislation  and  appro- 
priations wliich  affected  particular  localities. 
The  corporations  are  composed  of  members 
from  each  township,  so  many  townships 
forming  a  distriet.  These  form  a  council, 
presided  over  by  a  warden  appointed  by  the 
crown.  They  meet  quarterly  in  the  respec- 
tive court-houses  of  each  district,  and  deter- 
mine on  all  local  improvements,  roads, 
harbours,  bridges,  schools,  paving,  lighting, 
cleansing,  &c.  The  vote  for"  township 
councillor  is  every  householder,  and  the 
qualification  of  a  councillor  is  real  estate 
value  £500.  The  improvements  in  the  res- 
pective districts  that  have  been  effected 
since  their  establishment  are  quite  sur- 
prising. Their  powers  ai-e  great,  but  in  no 
one  instance  have  they  been  abused.  It  is 
in  miniature  the  operation  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  respective  States  of  North 
America,  forming  the  general  government 
of  the  United  States  of  America."*' 

The  Canadians  enjoy  in  its  fullest  extent 
the  blessing  of  a  constitutional  government ; 
they  have  entire  control  over  their  own 
revenues,  and  may  enact  whatever  laws  are 
required  for  their  country,  provided  onlv 
that  such  laws  be  not  iujuiious  to  other 
parts  of  the  empire.  Let  then  the  people 
of  Western   as  well  as  of  Eastern  Canada 


avoid  all  measures  and  proceedings  calcu- 
lated to  diminish  tlie  authority  and  govern- 
ment that  ha.s  spning  from  themselves,  and 
abstain  from  forming  a.ssociations,  whether 
under  the  title  of  "convention,"  "league," 
or  any  other  name,  whose  tendency  is  to 
control  the  provincial  le'.rislature.  They 
would  do  well  to  rememtjer  aiul  act  on  the 
advice  of  a  truly  great  man,  George  Wa.sh- 
ington,  who,  in  his  parting  address  to  his 
countrjTnen,  on  the  17th  of  September, 
1796,  when  declining  to  be  again  elected 
president  of  the  I'nited  States  republic,  ad- 
verted to  the  obedience  owed  by  even,-  indi- 
vidual to  the  established  government,  which 
they  had  contributed  to  form,  thus  em- 
phatically warned  the  Americans  against 
"conventions,"  and  stated  their  results  as 
testified  in  the  history  of  all  nations  : — 

'^  All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  hirs,  all 
comhinnlions  AND  ASSOCIATIONS,  tinder  trhaterer 
phiiisiblc  character,  trith  the  real  character  to  DIRECT, 
CONTROL,  COU.VTEUACT  or  AWE  the  REGULAR  DELIBER- 
ATION nnrf  ACTION  o/'McCONSTITlTED  ALTUORITIES, 
are  DESTRUCTIVE  of  this  FUNDAMENTAL  principle, 
and  of  FATAL  TENDENCY.  T/iet/  serce  to  orflanise 
faction,  to  gire  it  an  artificial  and  extraordinary 
force ;  to  put  in  the  place  nf  the  deleijated  trill  of  the 
nation,  the  tcitl  if  a  part;/,  often  a  small,  but  ARTFUL 
and  ENTERPRISING  .MINORITY  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  ; 
and,  accordiuj/  to  the  alternate  triumphs  of  different 
parties,  to  maJce  the  public  administration  the  mirror 
of  the  ill-concerted  and  incongruous  projects  offactinn, 
rather  than  the  organ  of  consistent  and  tcholesome 
plans,  digested  by  cmnmon  counseU,  and  modified  by 
mutual  interests. 

"  Iloicerer  combinations  and  associations  of  the 
above  description  may  now  and  then  anstcer  popular 
ends,  they  arc  likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and  things, 
to  become  jiotcnt  engines.  BY  wnicil  CUNNING,  AM- 
BITIOUS AND  UNPRINCII'LED  MEN  WILL  BE  ENABLED 
TO  SUBVERT  THE  POWER  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  AND  TO 
USURP  FOR  THEMSELVES  THE  UEINS  OF  G0\T:RN- 
5IENT:  destroying  affenrards  the  rery  engines  ichich 
hare  lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion." 

Laws  of  the  Feudal  Tenures. — TMien 
Canada  was  first  settled  by  the  French,  the 
feudal  tenure  was  in  full  rigour  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  was  naturally  trans-  j 
])lantcd  by  the  colonizers  to  the  new  world. 
The  king  of  France,  as  feudal  lord,  granted 
to  nobles  and  respectable  families,  or  to 
officers  of  the  army,  large  tracts  of  land,  | 
termed  seignories,  the  proprietors  of  which 
were  and  stiU  are  termed  seignors ;  these 
jiossessions  are  held  immediately  from  the 
Sovereign,  en  fef,  or  en  roture,  on  condirion 
of  the  proprietor  rendering  fealty  and  hom- 
age, on  accession  to  scignorial  property ; 
and  in  the  event  of  a  transfer,  by  sale,  or 
gift,  or  otherwise  (except  in  hereditary  suc- 
cession), the  seignory  is  subject  to  the  pay- 
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ment  of  a  qnhit,  or  fifth  part  of  the  whole 
piirchase-mouey,  which,  if  paid  by  the  pur- 
chaser immediately,  entitles  him  to  the  rabat, 
or  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  of  the  quint. 

Quints  are  a  fifth  part  of  the  purchase- 
money  of  an  estate  held  en  fief,  which  must 
be  paid  by  the  purchaser  to  the  feudal  lord, 
that  is,  the  sovereign.  If  the  feudal  lord 
believes  the  fief  to  be  sold  under  value,  he 
can  take  the  estate  to  himself,  by  paying 
the  purchaser  the  price  he  gave  for  it,  to- 
gether vdi\\  all  reasonable  expenses.  The 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
their  Report  on  the  affairs  of  Canada,  in 
18.28,  recommended  the  crown  to  relinquish 
the  quints.  Reliefe  is  the  rent  or  revenue  of 
one  year  for  miitation  fine,  when  an  estate  is 
inherited  only  by  collateral  descent.  Lods 
et  rentes  are  fines  of  alienation  of  one-twelfth 
part  of  the  pui-chasc-money  paid  to  the 
seigneur  by  the  piu'chaser  on  the  transfer 
of  property,  in  the  same  manner  as  quints 
are  paid  to  the  sovereign  on  the  mutation 
of  fief ;  and  are  held  en  roture,  which  is  an 
estate  to  which  heii's  succeed  equally.  Franc 
aleu  noble  is  a  fief,  or  freehold  estate,  held 
subject  to  no  seignorial  rights  or  duties,  and 
acknowledging  no  lord  but  the  sovereign. 
The  succession  to  fiifs  is  difl'erent  from  that 
of  property  held  en  roture  or  by  villainctf/e. 
The  eldest  son,  by  right,  takes  the  chateau, 
and  the  yard  adjoining  it;  an  arpent  of  the 
garden  which  joins  the  manor-house,  and 
the  mills,  ovens,  or  presses,  within  the 
seignory,  belong  to  him ;  but  the  profit 
arising  from  these  is  to  be  di^'ided  among 
the  other  heirs.  Females  have  no  prece- 
dence of  right,  and  when  there  are  only 
daughtei's,  the  fief  is  equally  divided  among 
them.  When  there  are  only  two  sons,  the 
eldest  takes  two-thirds  of  the  lands,  besides 
the  chateau,  mill,  &c.,  and  the  younger  one- 
third.  When  there  are  several  sons,  the 
elder  claims  half  the  lands,  and  the  rest 
lia\e  the  other  half  divided  among  them. 
Censive  is  an  estate  held  in  the  feudal  man- 
ner, subject  to  the  seignorial  fines  or  dues. 
All  the  Canadian  hubitans,  small  farmers, 
arc  cen.iitaires.  Property,  according  to  the 
laws  of  Canada,  is  either  propre,  that  is  held 
by  descent,  or  acquits,  which  expresses  being 
acquired  by  industry  or  other  means.  Coni- 
munaute  du  hien  is  partnership  in  property  by 
marriage ;  for  the  wife,  by  this  law,  becomes 
an  etjual  partner  in  whatever  the  husband 
I)ossessed  before,  and  acquires  after,  mar- 
riage, and  the  husband  is  placed  in  the  same 
position    in    respccf    to    the    wife's    dowry. 


This  law  might  operate  as  well  a.s  most 
general  laws  do,  if  both  mari  and  femme 
died  on  the  same  day ;  but  as  that  is  seldom 
the  case  very  unhappy  consequences  have 
arisen  from  it.  For  instance,  when  the 
wife  dies  before  the  husband,  the  childi'en 
may  claim  half  of  the  father's  property,  as 
heirs  to  the  mother;  aiul  the  mother's  re- 
lations have  often  persuaded,  and  sometimes 
compelled  them  so  to  do. 

The  dot  or  dowry,  is  the  property  which 
the  wife  puts  into  the  communauti'  du  hien : 
movable  or  immovable  property,  falling  to 
her  by  descent,  is  a  propre,  and  does  not 
merge  in  the  communaute'.  Dower  in  Canada 
is  either  customary  or  stipulate.  The  first 
consists  of  half  the  property  which  the  hus- 
band was  possessed  of  at  the  time  of  mar- 
riage, aiul  lialf  of  all  the  property  which  he 
may  inherit  or  acquire — of  this  the  wife  has 
the  use  for  life,  and  the  children  may  claim 
it  at  her  death.  If  they  be  not  of  age,  the 
wife's  relations,  as  guardians  of  the  childi'cu, 
can  take  it  out  of  the  father's  hands,  and 
may  compel  him  to  sell  his  property  to 
make  a  di\-ision.  Stipulated  dower  is  a 
portion  which  the  husband  gives  instead  of 
the  customary  dower. 

The  Canadian  farms  are  remarkable  for 
the  small  breadth  of  the  farm  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  its  great  depth  inland ; 
the  latter  being  often  in  proportion  to  the 
former  as  60  to  1,  namely,  half  an  arpent 
broad  in  front  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  other 
river,  and  30  arpents  in  depth. 

Those  farmers  who  hold  land  from  the 
seigneur  en  route,  and  who  are  termed 
tenanciers  or  censitaires,  are  subject  to  certain 
conditions,  viz.,  a  small  annual  rent,  from 
2s.  (jd.  to  OS.  (or  perhaps  more  of  late  years) 
for  each  arpent  in  front ;  to  this  are  added 
some  articles  of  proWsion  annually — such  as 
a  pig  or  goose,  or  a  few  fowls,  or  a  bushel  of 
wheat,  according  to  the  means  of  the  far- 
mer, who  is  also  bound  to  grind  his  corn  at 
the  moulin  banal,  or  the  seigneur's  mill, 
where  one-fourteenth  is  taken  for  the  lord's 
use,  as  mouture  or  payment  for  grinding. 
The  lods  et  rentes  form  another  part  of  the 
seigneiu-'s  revenue :  it  consists  of  a  right 
to  one-twelfth  part  of  the  purchase-money 
of  every  estate  witliin  his  seignory,  that 
changes  its  owner  by  sale,  or  other  means 
equivalent  to  sale  :  this  twelfth  to  be  paid 
by  the  purchaser  is  exclusive  of  the  sura 
agreed  on  between  him  and  the  seller,  and 
if  promptly  paid,  a  reduction  of  one-fourth 
is    usually   made,   in    the   same    manner  a? 
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t^vo-tliirds  of  the  (fuints  due  to  the  crown 
arc  flcdiictcd  on  prompt  payment.  On  such 
an  ocPiision  a  privilcfic  remains  with  the 
seifjnenr,  but  is  seldom  exercised,  called  the 
drn'it  de  relrait,  wliieh  confers  the  rif;ht  of 
pn'-em])tion  at  the  hijrhest  price  oH'ered, 
within  10  days  after  the  sale  has  taken  place. 

All  the  fisheries  within  the  seijniories 
contribute  also  to  the  lord's  income,  as  he 
receives  a  share  of  the  fish  caught,  or  an 
equivalent  in  money :  the  scig^icur  is  also 
privileged  to  fell  timber  any  where  ^"ithin 
his  scignory,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
mills,  constructing  new  or  repairing  old 
roads,  or  for  other  works  of  public  and  gen- 
eral utility.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
burdens  on  the  fanner,  he  is,  if  a  Roman 
Catholic,  boimd  to  pay  to  his  curate  one 
twenty-sixth  part  of  all  grain  produced,  and 
to  have  occasional  assessments  levied  on 
him  for  building  and  repaiiing  churches, 
parsonage  houses,  &c. 

The  duties  of  the  seigneur  to  his  tenants 
are  also  strictly  defined — he  is  bound  in 
some  instances  to  open  roads  to  the  remote 
parts  of  his  fief,  and  to  pro\dde  mills  for 
the  grinding  of  the  feudal  tenants'  com — 
he  cannot  dispose  by  sale  of  forest  lands, 
but  is  bound  to  concede  them ;  and  upon 
his  refusal  to  do  so,  the  applicant  may  ob- 
tain from  the  crown  the  concession  he  re- 
quires, under  the  usual  seignorial  stipula- 
lations,  in  which  case  the  rents  and  dues 
appertain  to  the  sovereign. 

According  to  the  Coniume  de  Paris,  the 
"  Franc  alcu  roturier  est  ten-e  sans  justice 
ou  seigneurie  poiu-  laquclle  le  detenteur  ne 
doit  cens,  rentes,  lods  ct  vcntes,  ni  autres 
rcdcvances;"  and  the  soccage  tenure,  like 
franc  aim  roturier,  leaves  the  farmer  or 
landholder  wholly  unshackled  by  any  con- 
ditions whatsoever,  as  to  rents,  coi-vees, 
mutation  fines,  baiwlete  (corn  grinding  obli- 
gation), without  in  fact  any  other  obligation 
than  allegiance  to  the  sovereign,  and  obe- 
dicnee  to  the  laws.  The  quantity  of  land 
thus  granted  in  Kasteru  Canada  amounts  to 
tipwards  of  7,000,000  acres — while  under 
the  seignorial  grants  nearly  11,000,000  acres 
are  held  by  a  large  number  of  small  pro- 
prietors. 

The  British  government  have  long  been 
desirous  of  converting  the  seignorial  into 
soeeage  tenures,  but  nothing  compulsory 
has  been  attempted.  In  1825  an  act  was 
passed  (6  Geo.  IV.  c.  lix.)  for  the  gradual 
extinction  of  the  feudal  rights,  and  cnauling 
seigneurs    to    release   themselves   from   the 


feudal  burthens  (f/vint.i,  &c.)  due  to  the 
crown,  and  for  granting  their  lands  in  free 
and  common  soccage  to  tenants,  who  were 
also  to  be  released  from  their  feudal  bur- 
thens ;  which  act,  while  it  provided  for  the 
vohintary  surrender  by  the  seigneur  of  his 
rights,  also  gave  the  tenant  in  fief  a  power  to 
claim  exemption  of  burthens  from  the  seig- 
neur; who,  on  refusal,  was  subject  to  he 
impleaded  in  a  court  of  law,  and  bound,  on 
a  commutation  fixed  and  given,  to  grant  his 
lands  on  soccage  tenures.  But  this  act  lias, 
with  two  exceptions,  been  of  no  effect ;  the 
Canadians  are  pccidiarly  attached  to  ancient 
customs — they  coutoiul  that  a  conversion  of 
tenure  is  equivalent  to  a  conversion  of  law, 
as  the  descent  by  inheritance  would  be  al- 
tered, and  with  it  the  whole  body  of  the  law 
applicable  to  real  property.  It  is,  therefore, 
probable  that  the  old  tenures,  en  roture,  will 
remain,  and  those  in  soccage  are  not  likely 
to  be  converted  into  the  former,  at  least,  by 
the  present  generation. 

The  Position  and  Extent  of  the  Seignorial 
Grants  are  stated  to  be: — 


Territorial 
Division. 


Quebec,  includ-l 
ing  Anticosti , 
and  other  Isles  j 

Monh-eal  and  Is- 
lands .     .     .     . 

Tlirec  Rivers  and 
St.  Francis, &c. 

Gaspc  and  Isles  . 

Total  .    .    . 


63 


2.5 
1 
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Extent  of  Seignorial 
Grants. 


Arpents. 


.5,639,319 


3,269,966 

1,220,.'?08 
l,>47,-386 


11,676,679 


Acres. 


5,6-56,699 


2,786,011 

1,039,707 
1,318,117 


2 .-  ,x 


2,600,000 


500,000 

400,000 
600,000 


10.800,534  I  4.100.000 


Religion. — The  prevailing  form  of  Reli- 
gion in  Eastern  Canada  is  that  of  the  Ro- 
mish church,  whose  clergy  are  educated  in 
Canada,  and  have  no  q\\\\  or  secular  con-  i 
nexiou  with  the  pope  ;  they  are  not  paid  by 
government,  but  have  for  their  support  the 
twenty-sixth  part  of  all  the  grain  raised  on 
the  lauds  of  the  catholics.  Hay  and 
potatoes  are  exempted  from  the  charge,  and 
if  a  catholic  turn  protcstant,  or  sell  his 
lands  to  a  protcstant,  the  estate  is  no 
longer  subject  to  this  moderate  burden. 
Tlie  churcli  is  governed  by  a  bishop  (a 
Canadian  bom  and  educated),  who  receives, 
in  addition  to  the  rent  of  some  lands  of 
little  value,  a  stipend  of  £1000  per  annum, 
from  Great  Britain.  The  incomes  of  the 
cure's  average  ^300  per  annum,  by  which  i 
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they  are  enabled  to  live  respectably,  and 
even  hospitably ;  and  so  long  as  they  con- 
fine themselves  to  their  religious  duties, 
they  invariably  meet  with  the  respect  which 
piety  and  philanthropy  everywhere  deserve. 
Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  observances 
of  religion  by  people  of  every  persuasion^  in 
both  Eastern  and  Western  Canada. 

Tlie  revenues  of  the  Romish  Church  in 
Eastern  Canada  are  considerable. 

iMr.  Adam  Thom,  in  the  letters  written 
under  tlie  signature  of  "Camillus,"  in  1839, 
stated  their  seignorial  rights  to  extend  over  : 

Sq.  miles. 
.     .     200 


1.  The  island  and  city  of  Montreal 

2.  The  Lalce  of  Two  Mountains  and  augmen' 

tation 

3.  St.  Sulpice 

[Belong  to  Seminary  of  Montreal.] 

4.  Chateauguay  (Grey  Sisters) 

5.  Isle-Jesus  ,([seminarv    of 

6.  CotedeBeaupres^    Quebec.) 
I.  Isle  aux  Loudrest 

8.  St.  Jean  (Urs.al.  of  Three  Rivers) 

9.  St.  Augiistin  (Religieuses  de  I'hop.  of  Quebec,  34 
10.  D'Orsanville  (Religieuses)  ...         4 


140 
110 

54 
50 
900 
10 
20 
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Besides  the  above-mentioned  rights, 
extending  over  nearly  a  million  of  acres, 
these  and  other  ecclesiastical  institutions 
possess  property  of  great  value  in  Quebec 
and  Montreal,  and  elsewhere. 

Several  religious  communities  exist,  viz.: 
the  Hotel  Dieu  de  Montreal,  founded  in 
1664;  the  Covgregatlon  de  Notre  Dame  de 
Montreal ;  the  Hopital-general  de  Montreal; 
the  Hotel  Dieu  de  Quebec;  the  Ursulines  de 
Quebec,  and  the  Hopital-general  de  Quebec ; 
aU  these  establishments  have  novices  and 
vostulants,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  that 
the  nunneries  of  Eastern  Canada  are  exem- 
plary in  their  management,  and  remarkable 
for  the  piety  and  charity  of  their  inmates. 
There  are  several  missions,  protcstant  and 
Roman  catholic,  among  the  Indians  at  their 
diiferent  stations,  especially  in  Western 
Canada.  There  is  no  dominant  church 
in  Canada. 

The  number  and  designation  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Christian  religion  in  Canada,  are 
stated  in  the  official  returns  made  to  govern- 
ment, to  have  been  as  follows  in  1817  : — 

Church  of  England  in  Eastern  Canada. — A 
lord  bishop  of  ^lontreal,  and  an  archdeacon 
of  Quebec.  Of  parochial  and  other  clcrgj' 
in  Quebec  district,  about  15;  ditto  of  Three 
Rivers,  4;  ditto  of  Montreal,  42;  ditto  of  St. 
Francis,  10;  ditto  of  Gaspe,  3;  the  congre- 
gations are,  in  number  180,  and  the  ministers 


officiating,  whose  names  and  stations  are 
fiu'nished  in  the  returns,  75.  There  are 
other  clergymen,  who,  though  they  have  not 
any  distinct  charge,  yet  officiate  in  several 
places  within  the  prorince.  One  is  a  French 
protestaut  missionary. 

In  the  interesting  works  issued  by  the 
truly  Christian  "Society  for  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel,"  it  is  stated,  that  the  province 
of  Canada  was  first  formed  into  a  diocese 
in  the  year  1793,  under  the  episcopal  super- 
intendence of  Dr.  Jacob  ^Mountain.    In  1826 
the  Hou.  Charles  Stewart,  the  devoted  mis- 
sionary   of   St.  Annand,  succeeded    to  the 
bishopric   of    Quebec — and   when   he   was 
compelled   by   illness,    brought   on   by   his 
many  apostolic  labours  and  journeyings,  to 
return  to  England  in  1836,  Dr.  G.  J.  Moun- 
tain was  consecrated  for  the  administration 
of  the  diocese,  under  the  title  of  bishop  of 
Montreal — which    title    he    still    retains — 
thou^gh  the  diocese  is  properly  called   the 
diocese  of  Qttebec.     This  enormous  see  was 
dirided  in  the  year  1839,  when  archdeacon 
Strachan  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  To- 
ronto,  comprising  the  prorince  of  Upper  Can- 
ada, or,  as  it  is  now  called.  Western  Canada. 
The  cUocese  of  Quebec  runs  along  a  nar- 
row strip  of  land  of  600  miles  in  length,  on 
both  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  eon- 
tains  an  area  of  200,000  square  miles.     The 
population  is   estimated   at   650,000,   about 
two-thirds    of  whom    are    French    Roman 
catholics.     The  number  of  English   clergy 
is  between  70  and  80. 

Church  of  England  in  Western  Canada. — A 
lord  bishop  of  Toronto,  2  archdeacons,  and 
116  parochial  clergy,  ^rith  an  equal  number 
of  congregations  scattered  throughout  the 
different  districts;  of  the  116  parochial 
ministers,  51  are  regularly  inducted  rectors. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  station  senices, 
almost  every  clergyman  has  two  or  three  out 
serrices ;  some  being  several  miles  from  the 
chief  station.  Parsonage  houses  are  increas- 
ing by  means  of  private  endowments,  and 
by  the  aid  of  the  Church  Diocesan  So- 
ciety; the  glebes  average  about  -100  acres  (of 
wild  land  chiefly)  attached  to  each  rectory. 

The  churches  in  large  towns  are  spacious; 
in  the  districts  they  contain  generally  fi'om 
300  to  600,  and  are  well  attended.  Some  of 
the  clergy  receive  allowances  from  govern- 
ment; others  from  the  "  Society  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,"  and 
others  are  supported  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  the  parishioners. 

The  Roman    Catholic    Church   in  Eastern 
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Canada  consists  of  three  divisions ;  there 
are  about  .'iOO  fhurchcs  to  a  population  of 
()0(),()(K). — Montreal  district,  2  bisliojjs,  7 
vicars-general,  and  It)!  priests.  Quebec 
district,  an  arehbisliop,  a  bishop,  6  vicars- 
general,  and  115  priests.  Three  Rivers  dis- 
trict, -W  priests.  Gaspe  district,  16.  Total, 
1  archbishop,  3  bishops,  13  vicars-general, 
and  379  priests,  exclusive  of  teachers  at 
various  colleges. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Western 
Canada  consists  of  2  bishops,  a  coadjutor- 
bishop,  1  archdeacon,  1  rural  dean,  and  56 
priests. 

Tlie  government  allows  £1000  a  year  for 
the  bishop  of  Quebec,  and  a  sum  of  about 
£1,666  is  paid  by  government,  to  the 
Roman  catholic  priests  in  Western  Canada 
annually. 

TTie  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada,  in 
connexion  with  the  church  of  Scotlandj  has 
6  presbyteries,  and  57  ministers. 

The  Free  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada — 
Seven  presbyteries,  and  51  ministers. 

Ttte  UnHfd  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada. 
— Five  presbyteries,  and  33  ministers.  To- 
tal, 14-1  ministers  in  East  and  West  Canada. 
Tite  l\'t'sleyan  Methodist  Churches  in  Can- 
ada, ai'c  divided  into  6  districts,  and  have 
179  ministers.  The  same  persuasion  of  the 
New  Connexion,  have  37  ministers;  the  Con- 
gregational denomination,  31 ;  the  Baptists, 
108  ministers. 

The  relative  numbers  of  each  religious 
persuasion  are  given  in  the  section  on  popu- 
lation. 

The  variety  of  religious  sects  in  Western 
Canada,  -will  be  seen  by  the  foUo^ving  gen- 
eral numerical  return  of  the  several  religious 
bodies  in  Upper  Canada,  for  the  year  1839  : 
Chui-ch  of  England,  61,788.  ^lethodists, 
British  connexion,  15,795;  episcopal,  7,116; 
Canadian  Wcsleyan,  2,210;  primitive,  106; 
under  the  general  term  of  mcthodists, 
without  distinction,  19,740.  Presbyterians, 
Church  of  Scotland,  31,448;  seceders  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  1,507;  independents, 
777 ;  eongregationalists,  701 ;  nonconifor- 
mists,  18;  under  the  general  term  of  pres- 
bytcrians,  witliout  reference  to  sects,  31,308. 
Roman  cathoUcs,  29,5()2.  Baptists,  returned 
under  the  general  term  of  baptists,  witliout 
reference  to  distinction,  4,626;  open  com- 
munion, 1,088;  close  communion,  3,579; 
free-will,  621.  Lutherans,  2,283;  Dutch 
reformed  church,  4-1;  menonists,  2,674; 
tunkci-s,  925;  Mora\-iaus,  7;  quakers,  4,166; 
society    of    peace,    14;    universalists,    416; 


rcstorationalists,  18;  unitarians,  59;  latitudi-  j 
narians,    6 ;    deists,    4 ;    free-thinkers,     75 ;  \ 
Irvingites,    188;    reformers,    1.3;  christian.s, 
1,291  ;  bible  christians,  270;  disciples,  336 ; 
mormons,  210;  other  denominations,  6,243; 
no  profession,  27,301. 

The  payments  for  ministers   of  religion 
out  of  the  public  funds,  are  as  follows  : — 

The  Church  of  England  in  Western  Ca- 
nada receives  £6,668  (from  the  clergy 
reserves)  ;  this  sum  provides  tlOO  to  j6170 
a  year,  for  36  clergymen.  Eleven  presby- 
tcrian  ministers,  in  connexion  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  receive  j£641.  Nine 
ministers  of  late  s\-nod  of  Western  Canada, 
£572.  The  Roman  catholic  clergj'  in  West- 
ern Canada,  £1,500.  Eight  presbyterian 
ministers  iu  Eastern  Canada,  receive  £285, 
and  the  Roman  catholic  bishop  of  Quebec, 
£1000.  The  Chm-ch  of  England  in  Eastern 
Canada  receives  £3,020.  Tlie  total  charge 
for  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  Can- 
ada for  1847,  was  £13,725  ;  of  this  sum, 
.£3,620  for  the  bishop  and  ministers  of  the 
Chm-ch  of  England  in  Eastern  Canada,  is 
paid  from  the  niilitai-y  chest,  and  ceases 
with  the  lives  of  the  present  parties.  The 
stipend  of  £1000  a  year  to  the  Roman 
cathohc  bishop  of  Quebec,  and  £100  a  year 
to  the  presbyterian  minister  at  Argenteuil, 
are  paid  from  the  military  chest. 

Education".  —  Laudable  and  energetic 
efforts  are  now  making  in  Canada,  for  the 
education  of  the  people,  in  Western  Canada 
especially.  A  new  school  act  was  brought  into 
operation  in  1847,  and  the  returns  under  it 
are  yet  imperfect  for  1847,  but  the  follow- 
ing details  are  taken  from  the  report  of 
Mr.  E.  Ryerson,  the  chief  superintendent 
of  schools : — 

School  Sections,  are  the  smaUest  munici- 
pal school  divisions  provided  for  by  law, 
each  consisting  of  such  a  section  of  the 
country  as  is  considered  suitable  for  a 
school.  In  each  section  three  persons  are 
elected  trustees  by  the  householders,  and 
constitute  a  corporation  for  the  management 
of  the  common  school  atfairs  of  such  section.  I 
One  of  the  members  of  the  school  corpora- 
tion retires  from  office  each  year,  so  that  . 
each  tinistee  is  elected  for  tliree  years.  Oi 
such  schools  in  Western  Canada,  there  are 
2727;  from  327  sections,  no  returns  received; 
number  of  quaUiied  teachers,  2812  ;  nirmber 
of  teachers  without  certificates,  216.  Of 
3028  teachers,  2356  were  males,  and  663 
females.  Average  yearly  salaries  of  teachers 
j637;    number    of    pupils    in    ihe    section 
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schools  124,829,  of  whom  65,575  were  bovs, 
and  55,25 -I  girls.  Upiivards  of  295  different 
authors,  or  text  books  are  in  use  in  these 
schools,  viz.,  in  spellinsr  13  ;  reading  107  ; 
arithmetic  35 ;  geography  20 ;  history  21 ; 
grammar  16  ;  natiu'al  philosophy  7 ;  chem- 
istry 5  ;  geometry  2  ;  mental  philosophy  3  ; 
rhetoric  3 ;  book-keeping  5 ;  botany  2 ; 
algebra  2  ;  natural  histoiy  1 ;  physiology  2  ; 
composition  1 ;  penmanship  4  ;  moral  phi- 
losophy 2  ;  surveying  3 ;  mensiu'ation  2  ; 
declamation  2  ;  dictionaries  4;  &c. 

Book-keeping  is  taught  in  523  schools; 
mensuration  in  294;  algebra  in  144;  ele- 
ments of  natural  philosophy  in  77 ;  Latin 
and  Greek  in  41 ;  and  French  in  60  schools  ; 
41,686  pupils  study  arithmetic;  13,743 
English  grammar  ;  10,563  geography  ; 
45,467  writing.  The  bible  and  testament 
are  used  in  1782  schools, — nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  common-schools  in  Upper 
Canada.  Of  2572  school-hoiises,  49  are 
brick,  84  stone,  1028  fi-ame,  and  1399  log : 
1403  schools  are  freehold,  697  leased,  and 
171  rented  :  699  are  in  good  repair,  817  in 
ordinary,  347  in  a  bad  condition :  1705 
have  only  one  room,  98  more  than  one 
room:  1125  are  suitably  fiu'nished  ^"ith  desks, 
seats,  &c.  The  total  amount  of  council  as- 
sessment for  1847,  was  £22,955  ;  collected 
by  trustees'  rate -bills  £30,543 ;  legislative 
gi'ant  £21,000.  The  total  amount  of  money 
derived  from  all  soiu-ces,  and  expended  for 
the  payment  of  salaries  of  common  school 
teachers,  for  1847,  was  £77,599.  This  docs 
not  include  the  moneys  expended  for  the 
erection,  repairs,  furnishing,  and  wanning  of 
school-houses,  &c.  Upper  Canada  expends 
of  the  public  moneys,  for  the  common  school 
education  of  little  more  than  half  a  million 
of  people,  as  much  as  is  spent  in  Ireland  for 
eight  million  of  people. 

In  Western  Canada  there  are  48  colleges, 
academies,  and  high  schools.  The  "  Blue 
Book"  for  1847  states  the  number  of  school 
sections  for  that  year,  in  Western  Canada, 
at  2925  ;  schools  reported  2589  ;  children 
between  5  and  16  taiight,  101,912.  Legis- 
lative school  grant  £20,851 ;  amount  asses- 
sed by  municipal  coimcil  £21,871.  Paid 
teachers  from  school  ftmd  £38,521 ;  from 
rate-bill  £29,385  ;  total  £67,906. 

In  Eastern  Canada  the  number  of  schools 
under  the  control  of  the  commissioners 
for  six  months,  in  1847,  was  1611,  and  there 
were  21  dissentient;  number  of  children 
educated  60,685.  The  allowances  for  six 
mouths  were  £14,500.    The  schools  arc  dis- 


tributed over  36  counties  in  Eastern  Canada. 
There  are  65  colleges,  academies,  and  high 
schools. 

The  votes  and  gi-ants  for  education,  in 
1847,  were,  in  Eastern  Canada,  £38,888,  of 
which  the  Jesuit  estates  j^ielded  £4567. 
The  amount  of  £32,978  was  voted  by  the 
legislature  for  common  schools,  and  £1352 
for  different  colleges  in  Eastern  Canada. 
The  educational  votes  for  1847,  by  the 
Canadian  legislatm-e,  for  Western  Canada, 
amounted  to  £28,845,  of  which  £23,270 
was  for  common  schools. 

The  lands  granted  to  the  Jesuits  by  the 
French  government,  and  which  lapsed  to 
the  British  crown  on  the  demise  of  the  last 
of  the  Jesuits,  in  1800,  have  been  granted 
for  purposes  of  Education.  Lender  a  very 
bad  system  of  management,  these  lands  did 
not  vield  from  1800  to  1831,  more  than 
£50,000. 

According  to  a  return  of  the  institutions 
for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  Eastern 
Canada,  it  appears  that  there  are  the  follow- 
ing school  foundations : — 

"  Protestant. — 1.  Eoyal  Grammar  School,  Que- 
bec; 200/.  a  year,  and  90/.  a  year  school-house  rent, 
from  Jesuits'  estates.  Twenty  free  scholars,  11  pay 
for  their  tuition;  all  day-scholars.  Terms:  under 
19,  £8;  above  12  and  under  13,  £10  per  an.;  above 
13,  £12  per  an.  French  and  English  taught;  course 
of  instruction  as  in  the  grammar  schools  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

"  2.  Royal  Grammar  School,  Montreal;  £200  a 
year,  and  £o4  a  year  school-house  rent,  from  Jesuits' 
estates.  Twenty  free  scholars  admitted,  \b  scholars 
pay  for  their  education:  all  day  scholars.  Terras: 
highest  £10;  lowest  £8  per  an.;  instruction  as  in 
grammar-school  at  Quebec;  and  this  school  is  in  pos- 
session of  an  extensive  apparatus  for  experiments  in 
natural  philosophy. 

"  3.  Seminary  at  Chambly ;  contributions  of  stu- 
dents; a  private  institution  lately  established  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Quebec.  Board 
and  tuition  according  to  age  of  student,  £40,  £50, 
and  £75  per  an.;  day-scholars  £15  and  £20  per  an. 
There  are  17  boarders  and  9  day-scholars.  Those 
who  pay  £75  per  an.  are  young  men  studying  for 
holy  orders,  and  others  finishing  their  education. 

"  Cathoi.ic. — 1.  Seminary  of  Quebec;  no  rere- 
nues  specifically  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of 
education,  but  possessed  of  several  estates.  Value, 
made  many  years  ago,  computed  at  £1,249  a  year,  be- 
sides large  contributions  in  grain,  and  the  loils  el 
ventes  on  mutations  of  property,  which  amount  to 
a  considerable  sum.  Attended  by  188  students;  the 
terms  for  tuition  and  board  £17  :10s.  per  an.:  for 
tuition  only,  £1  per  an.  Poor  children  instructed 
gratis.  The  Seminary  of  Quebec  was  erected  by 
letters  patent  of  the  French  crown,  dated  in  April, 
1003. 

"2.  Seminary  at  Montreal;  in  possession  of  es- 
tates valued  many  years  ago  at  about  £2,000  a  year, 
besides  large  contributions  in  grain,  and  lods  et  rentes 
on  mutations  of  property,  which  in  the  seignory  of 
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Montn-al,  comprchcndiiij;  the  whole  of  tlic  town, 
must  amomit  to  a  larfje  sum.  Attended  by  200  stu- 
dents; forms  for  board  and  tuition,  per  an.  £21,  for 
tuition  onlv,  £1  ;  lo''.  Instruction  as  at  the  Seminary 
of  Quebec.  The  ecclesiastics  of  St.  Sulpice,  at  Paris, 
were  authorized  to  establish  a  seminary  at  Montreal, 
and  allowed  to  hold  the  island  of  Montreal  in  mort- 
main, by  latters  patent  of  the  French  crown,  dated  in 
May,  1<)77. 

'•  Seminary  at  Xicolct;  supported  principally  by 
private  contributions.  The  number  of  students,  or 
the  ])rice  paid  for  tuition  not  known. 

"  Seminaries  at  St.  Hyaeinthe,  at  Chambly,  and  at 
College  of  St.  Ann,  which  receive  legislative  grants." 

In  several  of  tlie  colleges  there  are  pro- 
fessors of  divinity,  medicine,  anatomy,  plii- 
losopliy,  mathematics,  &c.,  and  the  cliairs 
arc  ably  filled. 

There  is  a  Quebec  literary  and  historical 
society,  and  a  museum  of  natural  history  at 
Montreal;  a  medico-ehinu-gical  society,  an 
agricultm'al  association,  a  mechanic's  insti- 
tute, &c. 

The  Press. — This  powerful  adjunct  of 
civiUzation,  and  protector  of  individual  as 
well  as  of  national  liberty,  is  making  rapid 
progress  in  Canada ;  where  the  journals  arc 
unstamped,  the  paper  without  an  excisable 
duty,  and  the  advertisements  exempt  from 
tax.  I  have  no  separate  return  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  press  in  each  province,  but  in 
both  together,  the  number  of  newspaj)ers 
was,  in  1827,  17;  in  1828,  20;  in  1829, 
27;  in  1830,  30;  and  in  1831,  37.  I  think 
I  may  add  that  the  present  number  is  about 
50,  namely  20  for  Eastern  and  30  for 
Western  Canada.  There  are  several  daily 
papers ;  some  of  the  journals  in  Eastern 
Canada  arc  entirely  in  the  French  language. 
Both  the  English  and  French  papers  are 
conducted  -(vith  ability,  but,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, eWnce  strong  party  fcehngs.  They 
are  well  supplied  with  advertisements,  and, 
independent  of  their  value  as  political 
engines,  are  considered  good  commercial 
speculations. 

Cm  ME. — The  absence  of  extreme  poverty, 
the  certain  reward  of  industry,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  Christian  education,  are  siU'C  pre- 
ventives of  crime.  From  1828  to  1838,  the 
number  of  prisoners  in  the  gaols  of  Eastern 
Canada,  for  all  oflcnces  throughout  the  year, 
did  not  average  300  persons  annually.  The 
returns  to  the  Board  of  Registration  and 
Statistics  for  Eastern  and  Western  Canada, 
in  1849,  shows  the  state  of  crime  from  1841, 
to  1847,  inclusive.  The  returns  arc  not  vcrj- 
complete,  but  they  show  a  hmitcd  amoivut 
of  crime  in  a  popidatiou  of  one  and  a  half 
miUion. 
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These  retiuTis  are  exclusive  of  military; 
the  total  commitments  for  seven  years,  end- 
ing 1st  of  October,  1847,  were  813,  of  whom 
57  or  7  per  cent,  were  women.  The  average 
connctions,  for  crimes  against  the  person, 
were  10"58  per  cent ;  not  classed,  2"(j2  ;  for 
larceny,  54-28 ;  for  other  crimes,  32'52.  Tlie 
total  number  of  inquests  was  1021,  ^^z., 
males,  823,  females,  191.  The  number  of 
accidents,  on  which  inquests  were  held,  was 
132;  lunatics,  20;  apoplexy,  23 ;  dro\vned, 
329;  burned,  29;  intemperance,  81 ;  suicide, 
32;  exposure,  15;  exhaustion,  9;  found 
dead,  37 ;  visitation  of  God,  196 ;  murder, 
22  ;  child-murder,  5  ;  manslaughter,  5  ;  poi- 
soned, 1 ;  suft'ocation,  12  ;  strangulation,  2  ; 
shot  by  accident,  4;  sudden  death,  9;  by 
lightning,  2.  The  trials  before  the  magis- 
trates, in  quarter  sessions,  in  1847,  for  petty 
larcenies,  assaidts,  and  trespasses  were — 


Districts. 

Quarter  Sessions. 

Under  Trt;s- 
pass  Act. 

Tried. 

Convicted 

Acquitted 

Xo. 

Fines. 

Eastern  Canada 
Western  Canada 

Total     .     . 

366 
375 

244 
19.5 

122 
ISO 

26.5 
2,526 

£396 
2316 

741 

439 

302 

2.791 

£2.712 

An  excellent  penitentiary  has  been  estab- 
lished for  the  whole  pro\ince. 

^Ir.  Sheriff  Thomas,  of  the  Gore  district, 
who  has  paid  considerable  attention  to  crime 
in  Canada,  in  a  letter  of  the  9th  of  March, 
1819,  says,  "I  am  waiTanted  in  laying  it 
do^^■u  as  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  crime 
in  this  portion  of  the  globe  is  almost  entirely 
engendered  by  dissolute  habits."  Drunken- 
ness appears  in  all  yoimg  communities  to  be 
a  previdling  crime,  and  there  is  no  prospect 
of  success  in  our  colonics  for  any  class  of 
immigrants,  unless  they  abstain  from  the 
abuse  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
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Military  Defence. — There  is  an  effec- 
tive militia  in  Eastern  and  Western  Canada 
to  the  number  of  about  260,389  men. 

By  the  mihtia  Act,  every  able-bodied  male 
inhabitant,  from  18  to  60  years  of  age, 
after  six  months'  residence,  is  Uable  to  serve 
in  the  militia,  unless  specially  exempted  by 
law;  the  exceptions  embrace  the  clergy, 
civil  and  military  officers  of  his  majesty's 
government,  physicians,  surgeons,  school- 
masters, stewards  of  religious  communities, 
students  in  colleges  and  seminaries,  notaries, 
land-sun'eyors,  ferrymen,  millers,  &c.,  and 
persons  who  had  served  as  officers  of  militia 
pre\'ious  to  the  act.  The  officers  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  government;  the  qualification 
for  those  above  the  rank  of  captain  being  a 
bona  fide  possession  of  an  estate  yielding 
£50  cuiTeucy  per  annum;  half  the  sum 
qualifies  for  a  captain's  or  subaltern's  com- 
mission. There  is  an  annual  muster  by 
companies  (29th  June)  thi-oughout  Eastern 
Canada. 

The  militia  abstract  of  Eastern  Canada  for 
1847,  shows,  according  to  the  returns,  36 
regiments,  consisting  of  173  battalions,  and 
137,769  men. 

In  Western  Canada  there  are  34  regi- 
ments of  militia,  comprising  166  battalions 
and  122,620  men;  to  this  force  is  attached 
1  company  of  cavalry,  11  of  artillery,  and  1 
of  rifles.  The  whole  force  ,of  Eastern  and 
Western  Canada  is  260,389  men. 

The  commissions  issued  since  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  force,  have  been: — • 


Officers. 


Lieut.-Colonels 
Majors  .  .  . 
Captains  .  . 
Lieutenants  . 
Ensigns 
Staff       .     .     . 


Eastern 

Western 

Canada. 

Canada. 

157 

1  lO 

237 

122 

1,431 

1.002 

1.590 

985 

1,346 

921 

439 

277 

Total. 


334 

.359 

2.433 

2,575 

2,267 

716 


There  is  an  adjutant-general  and  a  de- 
puty-general of  militia. 

The  regular  and  provincial  troops  in  Can 
ada  in  1847,  were,  royal  artillery,  officers 
35,  men  574;  roval  engineers,  31;  1  batta- 
lion H.:\I.  20th;  officers  22,  men  601;  re- 
seiwed  battalion,  officers  15,  men  527;  H.^I. 
23rd,  officers  19,  men  575;  H.M.  71st,  offi- 
cers 17,  men  561;  H.!M.  77th,  officers  23, 
men  569;  H.!M.  93rd,  officers  16,  men  501; 
2  battalions  rifle  brigade,  officers  14,  men 
305;  reserved  battalion,  officers  6,  men  268; 
royal  Canadian  rifles,  officers  60,  men  1,669. 
There  was  also  a  part  of  the  queen's  light 
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dragoons,  and  the  1st  and  2nd  troop  of  the 
^lontreal  cavalry.  The  principal  military 
stations  are  Quebec,  Montreal,  St.  Helens, 
Kingston,  Toronto,  Niagara,  London,  Isle 
aux  Noix,  and  Amherstburg. 

The  Canadian  naval  force,  consisted  in 
1847,  of  1  steamer  of  75  tons,  on  Lake  On- 
tario, and  3  gun-boats,  haided  up :  on  Lake 
Erie  1  steam  vessel  406  tons;  and  on  Lake 
Superior  1  steam-vessel  of  210  tons,  all  in 
commission. 

Canada  possesses  ample  means  within 
itself  for  defence  against  foreign  aggression  : 
Quebec  has  been  long  deemed  impregnable, 
and  is  well  supplied  with  military  stores; 
^lontreal  and  Kingston  are  strongly  pro- 
tected ;  Toronto  is  secure  against  surprise ; 
the  forts  along  the  frontier  are  in  good  order; 
the  naval  and  military  estabUshment  on  the 
bay  of  Pentanguishene  might  speeddy  be 
rendered  effective ;  the  communication  be- 
tween Eastern  and  Western  Canada,  by  the 
Rideau  canal,  exempts  traffic  from  border 
annoyances ;  and  a  dense  population  (men 
with  brave  hearts  and  strong  arms)  along 
the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  the  great  Lakes, 
combine,  with  other  circumstances,  to  seciu'e 
Canada  from  the  danger  of  invasion.  The 
Canadians  have  no  extensive  sea-board  to 
protect ;  no  cities  on  the  Atlantic  open  to 
assaidt  or  pillage ;  no  slaves  within  their 
territory  ready  to  burst  their  bonds  and  cany 
slaughter  and  desolation  throughout  the 
land.  The  conqueror  of  Canada  must  first 
capture  Quebec,  and  possess  a  na^y  para- 
mount on  the  ocean.  It  has  been  admitted 
that  100,000  troops  would  not  be  sufficient 
for  the  subjugation  of  Eastern  and  Western 
Canada.  No  Em-opean  nation  could,  there- 
fore, make  the  attempt ;  and  if  the  Cana- 
dians are  true  to  themselves,  and  desire  to 
continue  an  integral  portion  of  the  British 
empire,  they  need  not  fear  tlie  hostility  of 
the  adjacent  republic,  with  whom,  however, 
it  is  undoubtedly  both  their  duty  and  their 
interest  to  cultivate  friendly  relations,  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  the  good  feeling  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  their 
knowledge  of  the  e\'ils  war  ever  brings  with 
it,  especially  to  a  commercial  nation,  will 
induce  them  cordially  to  rccriprocate.  By 
the  mutual  exercise  of  a  little  Christian  for- 
bearance both  coimtries  may  be  spared  the 
harassing  anxieties  and  protracted  feuds 
aiising  from  border  hostilities  and  interne- 
cine strife,  and  continue  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  rapid  progress  in  civihzation  which 
peace  oidy  can  maintain. 
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TiiK  industrial  stato,  and  progressive  accu- 
niuiation  of  property  in  the  province,  will  be 
seen  by  an  examination  of  the  produce  of 
each  district.  The  returns  for  Eastern 
Canada  for  1814  and  1848  ai'c  very  imper- 


fect, owing  to  the  alisencc  of  any  cen.sus 
in  these  years.  In  the  year  1831  there  was 
a  complete  return  from  each  county;  an 
abstract  of  which  shows  the  following  lead- 
ing facts : — 


Aiiriciillural  Produce,  Cattle,  Milts,  i^c,  of  each  District  in  Eastern  Canada  in  1831. 


Classification. 


Quebec. 


Montreal. 


Three 
Rivers. 

Gaspc. 

\r,^-2.-i 

7,^89 

629,902{ 

1.30,214 

2.53,447i 

18,687 

38.'?,>J4 

10,.342 

5.5,.ino 

920 

426,770} 
21,417} 

6,520 

4,983 

2.5,441 

31S 

2-5,.551J 

256 

910,29.5 

629,46.5 

28,94.'i| 

2.37 

48,72-5 

5,411 

13.7:i9 

677 

71,4.58 

8,980 

39,776 

6,409 

78 

6 

112 

11 

GO 

6 

135 

3 

3 

,  , 

1.5 

16 

22 

1 

2 

10 

22 

.5 

Grand  Total    ' 
in  1831. 


Area  in  square  miles         .... 
Acres  or  arpents  of  land  occupied 
Acres  or  arpcnt**  oi"  improved  land  . 
Produce  raised  during  the  year  1830  : — 

Jlinots  of  wheat 

Minots  of  peas        .         .         .         .         . 

Miuotsofoats 

Minots  of  barley    .        .        .        .        . 

jVIiiiots  of  rye         .        .        .        .        . 

Minots  of  Indian  com  ,        .        .        . 

Minots  of  potatoes  .         .         ,         . 

Minots  of  buck  wheat  .         ,         ,         . 

Neat  cattle 

Horses       ....... 

Sheep 

Ho 


ioga 


ravems  or  houses  of  public  entertainment 
Stores  where  spiritous  liquors  are  sold    . 

Grist  mills 

Saw  mills 

Oil  mills  

Fulling  mills 

Carding  mills 

Iron  works         ......... 

Trip  hammers 

Distilleries.  ......... 

Pot  and  jiearl  ash  manufactories 

Maunfactorics  of  any  other  sort  containing  any  machinery 


127.949 
1,686,047 
562,768i 

9I1,887J 
126,821 
798,1334 
92,742| 
36,744} 
4Slf 
1,69.5,8-534 
8,013J 
104,796 
26,213 
1.52,.3S2 
74,513 
311 
2.51 
94 
348 
2 
35 
29 
43 
2 
4 
6 


64,802 
2,529,K.5-U 
1,231,300} 

2,098,982i 

801,717 

1,911,861 

27o,6.5H 

171,902' 

■313.341} 

4,221,802 

68,8-5.5f 

229,746 

76,057 

310,523 

174,447 

640 

483 

235 

251 

9 

47 

46 

37 

14 

56 

462 

.is 


205,963 
3,981,793 
2,066,9631 

3,401,7561 

984,758 

3,U2,274i 

394,79.5 

2.34,46-5 

.3.39,6.33 

7,3.57,41 

106,0iOi 

388.678 

116,686 

543,.343 

295,137 

l/)35 

8.57 

39.5 

737 

14 

97 

90 

103 

18 

70 

489 

CA 


The  Ecportcr  of  tlic  "  Board  of  Ecgistra- 
tion  and  Statistics"  in  Canada,  remarks  that 
the  census  retm-ns  of  1831  bear  evidence  of 
having  been  compiled  with  the  greatest  care 
and  attention,  but  the  great  lapse  between 
that  period  and  1814,  when  the  next  census 
was  taken,  renders  it  very  ditKcult  to  arrive 
at  any  fixed  conclusion  as  to  increase. 

The  produce  of  Eastern  Canada  is  thus 
stated  comparatively  for  1831  and  1844 — 


This  shows  a  great  falling  off  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat.     The   produce  for  1844, 
without  any  deduction  of  seed,  would  only  I 
fiu-nish  188,5()7  barrels,  or  only  one  barrel 
for  eveiy  three  inhabitants. 

The  whole  produce,  in  1844,  exclusive  of 
potatoes,  was  11,415,727  busliels,  and  allow- 
ing that  two-thirds  of  the  cultivated  lands 
were  under  potatos  and  fallow,  it  would  give 
an  average  crop  of  12^-  bushels  per  acre  of 
all  grain  for  tlie  remainder.  In  1831,  the 
same  allowance  being  made,  the  average 
crop  woidd  be  12i  bushels,  while  Mr.  Bou-  , 
chette  for  1827  makes  it  7ff  bushels,  exclu- 
sive of  184,(159  bushels  of  mixed  grain.  I 
The  neat  cattle  in  1844  were,  in  number, 
4(5<),851;  horses  140,432;  sheep  602,821; 
swine  197,935.  I 

In  1844 — Of  the  70,440  proprietors  of 
real  estate,  15,188  held  their  lands  in  "  free 
and  common  soccage,"  and  the  land  so  held 
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amounted  to  1,706^993  acres,  of  which 
540,256  were  cultivated.  Those  held  under 
Indian  and  other  leases  comprised  169  per- 
sons, occupying  25,598  acres,  of  which  only 
5,918  acres  were  under  cultivation. 

Souses,  Manufactories,  Sfc,  in  Eastern  Canada 
in  1831  and  1844. 


Houses  inhahited 
„       building    .     . 
„      Tacant        .     . 

No.  of  hives  of  bees   . 

Lbs.  of  maple  sugar  . 

No  of  taverns    .     .     . 

Stores  where  liquors 
are  sold     .... 

Grist  mills    .... 

Run  of  stones  .     .     . 

Oatmeal  mills  .     .     . 

Barley  „     .     .     . 

Saw  „     .     .     . 

Oil  „     .    .     . 

Fulling        „    .     .     . 

Carding        „     .     .     . 

Thrashing   „    .    .     . 

Paper  „     .    .    . 

Iron  works        .     .     . 

Trip  liammers .     ,     . 

Nail  factories    .     .     . 

Distilleries   .     .     .     . 

Breweries     .... 

Tauneries     .     .     .     . 

Pot  and  pearlash  fac- 
tories     

Other  factories      .     . 


—         49 


1831. 

1844. 

In- 
crease. 

82,437 

108,794 

26,357 

l,4o8 

1,652 

194 

1,542 

4,115 

2,573 

no  return 

7,898 



— 

2,272,457 



1,035 

1,052 

17 

857 

808 

. 

395 

422 

27 

not  given. 

844 

— 

— 

108 

. — 

, — 

45 

. 

— 

911 



14 

14 

— 

97 

153 

56 

90 

109 

79 

not  given. 

469 

8 

69 

— 

103 

_ 

18 

18 

— 

not  given 

6 

-^ 

70 

36 

— 

not  given. 

30 

— 

— 

335 

— 

489 

540 

51 

64 

86 

22 

De- 
crease. 


34 
34 


The  census  of  1831  gives,  of  land  iu  cul- 
ture, 2,065,913  acres;  and  the  census  of 
1844,  .2,802,317  acres. 

Taking  the  two  last  census  as  being  au- 
thentic, we  find  that  the  increase  was  35-6 
per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in  population 
was  exactly  similar,  being  35  per  cent.  The 
number  of  lauded  proprietors  in  1831  was 
57,891,  being  on  the  average  about  36  acres 
to  each;  while  in  1811  the  proprietoi's 
amounted  to  76,440,  or  about  36i  acres 
each ;  this  shows  that  the  state  of  agricul- 
ture in  Eastern  Canada  must  have  been  sadly 
neglected,  and  that  it  is  only  followed  far 
enough  to  give  an  actual  sustenance  to  the 
cultivators. 

The  fisheries  of  Eastern  Canada  are  very 
valuable,  but  have  not  yet  been  turned  to 
much  account;  the  whole  amount  of  fish  and 
oil  taken  does  not  exceed  La  value  £100,000 
i-year.  Gaspe  Fishery  and  Coal  Mining 
Company  has  been  incorporated  in  London 
and  in  Canada;  and  in  February,  1818, 
capital  to  the  amount  of  .€58,307  had  been 
actually  paid  up  oa  account  of  the  company, 
and  shares  to  the  value  of  £17,474  had  been 
acee[)ted  by  the  Vendors  of  Estates  in  Gaspe 
aiul  County  of  Boua\euturc,  of  the  value  of 
£40,698,  as  part  payment,  and  representing 


cash.  The  company  has  invested  above 
£30,000  in  improving  their  estates,  in  build- 
ing a  mill,  shops,  and  stores,  in  clearing  land, 
in  the  erection  of  an  extensive  "  Beach,"  or 
fishing  establishment,  in  constructing  vessels 
and  boats,  &e. 

Timber,  lumber,  and  ashes  constitute  the 
principal  exportable  produce.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Quebec  £1,200,000  has  been 
expended  in  lumber  and  saw  mills.  The 
iron  works  are  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
at  St.  Maurice  in  the  district  of  Three 
Rivers.  Whiskey  is  largely  distilled  at 
jSIontreal ;  there  are  several  soap  and  cau- 
dle manufactories,  a  manufactory  for  cloth, 
and  about  20,000  domestic  looms  in  East- 
ern Canada.  The  quantity  of  fulled  cloth 
produced  in  Eastern  Canada  is  about  800,000 
yards;  of  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  1,000,000 
yards;  of  fiannel  or  woollen,  700,000  yards: 
the  quautity  of  sheep  wool  annually  pro- 
duced, about  1,500,000  lbs.  The  etoffe  du 
pays  is  a  gray  homespun  cloth,  made  of 
mixed  wool,  and  forms  the  substantial  warm 
long  coat  usually  worn  by  the  habitan  or 
Canadian  fanner.  Worsted  stockings  and 
so  ks,  red  caps,  coloured  sashes,  mittens, 
lined  with  blanketing  or  hare  skins,  car- 
peting and  mats,  are  made  iu  every  house- 
hold. Excellent  leather  is  prepared  through- 
out the  province ;  soap  and  candles  are 
manufactured  to  some  extent;  the  produc- 
tion of  linseed  oil  is  rapidly  increasing ; 
cordage  and  paper  are  of  good  quahty ; 
excellent  ale  and  beer  are  brewed  for  do- 
mestic use,  and  for  export  to  the  West 
Indies.  The  cider,  after  being  concentrated 
or  frozen,  separated  from  the  icy  or  aqueous 
part,  forms  au  excellent  beverage. 

In  Western  Canada  the  energy  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  is  markedly  contrasted 
with  the  supineness  of  the  French  Canadians 
— who,  although  in  possession  of  Eastern 
Canada  for  more  than  a  century  before 
A^'estern  Canada  was  colonized,  are  far  be- 
hind their  industrious  brethren  in  the  M'est- 
ern  division  of  the  province — whose  progress 
and  prosperity  will  be  best  seen  by  au  ex- 
amination of  the  following  official  return  : — 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
population  was  augmented  from  153,627 
to  723,332,  i.  e.  more  than  four-fold  ;  the 
cultivated  lauds  and  houses  five-fold ;  the 
uncultivated  assessed  land  three-fold;  horses 
aiul  cows  five-fold;  oxen  ami  other  cattle 
four-fold;  saw  mills  foiu'-fold ;  the  number 
of  grist  mills  has  been  douljled  ;  and  the 
additional  stones  increased  seven-fold. 
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Til 


Assessment  Retui-ns  of  W.  Canada  for  the  year  1818  ^ive  the  followinn;  results: 


Laud  in  Acres. 


Districts. 


Eastern  .     .  . 

Johnstown  .  . 
Bathurst 

Midland      .  . 
Prince  Edward 

Home     .     .  . 

Simeoe   .     .  . 

Niagara       .  . 
Wellington 

London  .     .  . 

Huron    .     .  . 

Ottawa  .     .  . 

Colborne     .  . 
Newcastle   . 

Gore        .     .  . 

Talbot    .     .  . 

Western      .  . 


Total 


-=  ■«  " 


PSS. 


408,4G9 
390,908 
382,735 
336,212 
117,477 
596,273 
280,513 
248,381 
498,911 
507,598 
345,861 
112,798 
252,683 
357,584 
363,129 
198,341 
460,199 


5,858,072  2,570,938 


102,462 

145,862 

110,288 

155,826 

102,397 

376,969 

75,227 

174,086 

166,574 

177,758 

64,599 

28,343 

79,563 

206,164 

298,079 

90,033 

115,708 


Water  Power. 


6  "5 


35 
62 
44 
38 
41 

223 
22 
92 
68 
61 
18 
20 
29 
85 

107 
30 
21 


996 


56 
71 
50 
71 
49 

287 
40 
83 
84 

102 
33 
27 
26 

129 

172 
87 
28 


1,385 


Cattle. 


8,608 
7,163 
4.027 
7,069 
4,612 

16,252 
2,650 
8,989 
4,535 
7,124 
1,402 
1,834 
2,536 
6.881 

10,719 
3,876 
6,420 


102,697 


620 
2,715 
2,695 
2,495 
1,020 
6,586 
2,820 
2,318 
7,114 
6,080 
4,188 

319 
3,324 
4,867 
6,371 
2,302 
5,053 


00,887 


15,051 

15,260 

10.168 

12,870 

7,251 

28,556 

6.340 

14.326 

12,629 

16,186 

5,940 

3,484 

6,383 

13,255 

18,949 

6,^89 

12,388 


203,927 


3,497 
5,161 
3,212 
4.500 
1,980 
8,879 
2,688 
3,678 
6.442 
7,719 
3,156 
744 
2,014 
3,830 
6,291 
2,463 
5,615 


69,869 


■a  s-t; 
»  2  ? 


i'  -  « 
^  a 


124 

80 

79 

58 

49 

245 

52 

224 

109 

104 

48 

28 

63 

102 

256 

52 

100 


1,773 


£436,55 ) 
459,789 
329,410 
462,583 
294,451 

1,105,396 
93,477 
519,536 
477,613 
582,891 
215,969 
111.418 
332,246 
547,241 

no  return 
288,646 
227,556 


6,484,772 


Kute. — The  property  valued  and  assessed,  includes  nouses  of  wood  valued  at  £20  to  £40  each,  and  brick 
houses  valued  at  £40  to  £70  each,  according  to  the  additional  fire-places  in  each.  It  also  includes  mer- 
chants' shops  and  storehouses  valued  at  £200  each,  and  pleasure  carriages  or  waggons,  dogs,  and  distilleries, 
&c.  The  rating  is  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  in  the  pound  for  common  district  purposes ;  one  penny  in  the 
pound  for  common  schools ;  one-eighth  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  for  lunatic  asylum.  In  some  districts 
there  are  special  assessments  for  the  support  of  the  poor — for  the  administration  of  justice — for  a  town-hall 
— a  bridge — a  public  building — or  other  local  purposes.  The  returns  from  each  district  are  not  alike  in 
form :  I  have,  therefore,  only  given  in  the  above  tabular  statement  such  figures  as  illustrate  generally  the 
wealth  and  social  state  of  each  district  in  Western  Canada. 


The  advantages  of  this  tine  country  for 
settlers,  may  be  estimated  by  the  wealth 
which  the  above  table  exhibits.  Take 
for  example  the  following  retiu-n  of  mills, 
foundries,  factories,  &c.,  in  the  Home  Dis- 
trict, and  city  of  Toronto,  showing  the 
estimated  value  of  machinery,  &c.,  con- 
nected therewith. 
Grist  MQls  in  April,  1844,  75     .      .  value  £125,000 


Erected  since — 9  mills,  25  pau-  stones 

189  Saw  Mills 

12  Oatmeal  Mills       . 

4  Iron  Foundries,  propelled  by  steam —  city 

5  Small  ones,  not  steam 
10  Woollen  Factories,  not  steam 
43  Carding  Machines 
1  Edged-tool  Factory — city 

3  Starch  Factories — 1  in  city     . 
23  Distilleries— 3  in  city 
21  Breweries — 5  in  city 
1  Pail  Factory — city 

4  Soap  and  Candle  Factories — city 
1  Cabinet  and  Chair  Factory,  by  steam 
3  Cabinet  and  Piano  Manufactories — city 
1  Paper  Mill — 5  miles  from  city 
31  Tanneries — 2  in  city     . 
1  Snutf  maui'actory — city 
1  Soda  Establishment 


23,000 

47,250 

3,300 

14.000 

2.000 

12.150 

23.700 

1,300 

1.550 

8,825 

12,450 

1.000 

3,700 

1.000 

1.200 

1,500 

8,050 

250 

380 

£291,805 


A  man  -inth  health  and  strength,  industry 
and  honesty,  may  soon  become  iudepeudeut 
in  Canada,  and  reaUse  the  boast,  that  it  is 
decidedly  the  "  poor  man's  land." 

It  has  been  alleged  that  Canada  has  been 
standing  still  while  the  United  States  was 
all  activity,  bustle,  and  progress;  but  such 
is  not  the  case:  it  has  been  well  observed, 
that  "within  the  last  25  years,  the  Rideau, 
Welland,  and  St.  Lawrence  Canals,  some  of 
the  most  magnificent  and  important  under- 
takings in  the  world,  have  been  commenced 
and  completed."  In  the  year  1799,  the 
whole  of  the  Home  District  contained  only 
22-1  inhabitants;  in  1848,  it  had  a  popula- 
tion of  106,995.  Twenty  years  ago,  London, 
Hamilton,  By  town,  and  Cobom-g,  scarcely 
had  an  existence ;  now  they  are  fioiu'ishing 
towns,  with  hautlsome  houses,  and  spacious 
public  buildings,  and  their  outskirts  studded 
with  elegant  villas. 

The  facts  contained  in  this  volume  amply 
attest  the  good  government  of  Canada,  and 
the  lipnefits  which  the  pro\ince  has  derived 
from  British  connexion. 
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The  averaD;e  jneld  of  the  several  crops  in 
tte  Eastern  District,  for  example,  of  Western 
Canada,  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been : — 
wheat,  about  25  bushels  per  acre ;  corn, 
40;  oats,  40;  barley,  30;  peas,  35  bushels 
per  acre. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  ag:iicultirral  pro- 
duce is  the  staple  of  the  colony :  various 
manufactories  are  now  however  arising  ;  and 
the  engines  of  many  steam  vessels  on  the 
lakes,  have  been  made  in  Canada.  About 
60  large  class  steamers  have  been  built  and 
fitted  out  for  the  navigation  of  the  lakes, 
and  no  accident  by  explosion  has  occurred. 
WooUens,  linens,  and  flannels  for  domestic 
use,  are  made  in  every  district;  whiskey 
distilleries,  breweries,  foundries,  tanneries, 
pot,  pearl-ash,  soap,  and  candle  manufac- 
tories, are  very  numerous.  The  quantity  of 
maple  sugar  made  in  Western  Canada,  in 
1848,  was  4,140,067  lbs.,  or  nearly  6  lbs. 
for  each  individual.  Apples,  pears,  plums, 
peaches,  cherries,  raspberries,  currants, 
strawberries,  goosebemes,  and  damsons, 
flourish  when  cultivated.  On  the  shores  of 
Lake  Erie  peaches  have  been  sold  at  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar  per  bushel,  and  apples 
are  sold  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Thames 
at  three-pence-halfpenny  per  bushel.  All 
cidinary  vegetables  anive  at  perfection. 
Pumpkins  and  squashes  grow  in  the  open 
fields  to  an  enormous  size ;  50  to  80  pounds 
weight  is  not  unusual.  The  fisheries  of  the 
great  lakes  are  now  being  appreciated  ;  iron 
and  copper  ore  abound,  and  are  of  good 
quality. 

But  the  main  sources  of  wealth  consist  of 
millions  of  acres  of  fertile  soil,  a  genial 
cUmate,  industrious  people,  and  a  market 
such  as  England,  ready  to  receive  at  all  times 
an  incalculable  quantity  of  human  food,  and 
to  furnish  in  return,  abundance  of  manu- 
factiu'es  at  the  cheapest  rate. 

The  number  of  proprietors  of  real  estates 
liable  to  assessment  in  Western  Canada,  in 
1848,  was  60,000  to  65,000  ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  acres  occupied,  8,613,591  =  133 
acres  to  each  proprietor;  allowing  1,780,152 
acres  of  land  to  be  arable,  and  766,768  pas- 
ture =  2,546,920;  and  considering  that  the 
great  body  of  the  people  are  supported  liy 
agriculture,  there  are  more  than  3  acres  to 
each  mouth. 

The  number  of  acres  returned  under 
tillage  was  1,780,152;  and  under  designated 
crops,  as  follows  : — wheat,  593,695  ;  barley, 
29,324;  rye,  38,542;  oats,  285,571;  peas, 
82,516;  maize,  51,997;  buck-wheat,  20,653; 


potatos,  56,796  acres  =  1,165,004;  add 
for  omissions  10  per  cent.,  116,500.  Grand 
total  under  designated  crops,  1,281,504 
acres ;  which  leaves  498,638  unaccounted 
for,  probably  appropriated  in  gardens,  town- 
plots,  &c. 

The  tuiproductive  lands  in  Western  Can- 
ada comprise  571,139  acres,  or  about  6'63 
per  cent. ;  but  a  large  portion  returned  as 
unfit  for  cultivation,  are  swamp  lands,  which 
only  require  drainage. 

In  England  the  unprofitable  lands  are 
estimated  at  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area. 
The  value  of  the  uncultivated  lands,  viz.: 
5,849,406  acres,  at  £\  9s.  2d.  per  acre,  is 
£8,530,383;  of  the  cultivated,  viz.:  2,540,920 
acres,  at  £3  10s.  lOrf.  per  acre=  £,920,341; 
total,  £17,550,725.  Western  Canada,  as  a 
British  colony,  offers  a  favourable  contrast 
to  the  United  States  as  regards  agiicultural 
produce.  Tlic  Statistical  Reporter  for  the 
province  makes  the  following  remarks 
thereon: — "In  1840  the  population  of  the 
United  States  was  17,003,353  ;  and  in  1847, 
20,740,400.  In  1842  the  population  of 
Western  Canada  was  486,055 ;  and  in  1848, 
723,332." 

United  States. 


Quantity 

^ 

Gross 

Gross 

to  each 

Crops. 

quantity  in 
1840. 

quantity  in 
1847 

inhabitant. 

1840. 

1847. 

■nTieat— bushels 

84,823,272 

11,245,500 

4-96 

5-50 

Barley           „ 

4,161,-504 

.5,049,950 

•25 

■28 

Oats 

123,071,341 

lC7,sr,7.O0O 

7-21 

8-09 

live 

lS,64o.o67 

29,222,700 

109 

1-42 

Buckwheat  „ 

7,291.703 

11,673,508 

043 

•56 

Maize            „ 

.377,.531,875 

539,350,000 

2212 

•2601 

Potatos          „ 

108,295,108 

100,965,000 

6-35 

4-86 

Peas 

Not  given 

in    either    re 

turns. 

Canada. 


Quantity. 

Gross 

Gross 

to  each 

Crops. 

quantity  in 

quantity  in 

inhabitant. 

1842. 

1847. 

1842 

1847. 

Wheat — bushels 

3,'22 1,991 

7,558,773 

6-62 

10-45 

Barley 

1,031,335 

515,727 

2.12 

071 

Oats 

4,788,167 

7,055,730 

9-85 

9-75 

Rve 

292,970 

446,293 

0-60 

0  62 

Buckwheat  „ 

352.786 

432,573 

0-72 

OfiO 

Maize             „ 

691,)59 

1,137,555 

1-42 

1-57 

Potatos           „ 

8,0.80,397 

4,751,331 

1&62 

657 

Peas                „ 

1,193,.351 

1,753,846 

2^40 

242 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  population, 
Canada  is  a  more  agricultural  and  fertile 
country  than  the  United  States;  the  surplus 
of  wheat  is  very  great.  The  usual  quantity 
allowed  for  the  consumption  of  each  iuhabi- 
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tant  is  gnicrally  0  1)iishcls-,  whioli  would 
leave  for  export  onc-hiilC  tin:  jyrodiicc  of  tin; 
country.  The  large  quantity  of  Indian  eoni 
grown  in  the  States,  enables  them,  by  mak- 
ing it  a  staple  of  consumption,  to  export 
a  large  stock  of  flour.  In  Canada,  on  the 
contraiy,  little  Indian  com  is  grown,  and 
wheat  becomes  of  necessitj^  the  great  article 
of  food. 

If  wc  take  the  produce  for  1817  at  the 
lowest  average  prices,  we  liavc  as  tlic  value 
of  the  products  of  Canada : — 


Products. 


Wlioat .  . 

Barlcv  .  . 

Oats  ■   .  . 

Kye      .  . 

Maize  .  . 
Huckwheat 

Peas     .  . 
Potatos 


Bushels. 


7,558,773 
515,727 

7,055,730 
440,293 

1,137,555 
432,573 

1,753,846 

4,751,331 


Average 
prices. 


s.  d. 

3  6 
2  3 

1  3 

2  3 
2  6 

4  0 
2  6 
1  6 


Vain 


£ 
1,322,785 

58,019 
440,983 

50,208 
142,194 

86,514 
219,2.30  15 
356,329  16 


a. 
5 
5 
2 
1 
7 
12 


"In  making  the  foregoing  comparison  be- 
tween the  crops  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  a  remark  has  been  made  which 
requires  some  observation.  It  is  stated  to 
be  unjust  to  take  the  whole  of  the  former 
country,  whereas  some  portions  do  not  pro- 
duce wheat,  Louisiana  and  Florida  for 
instance,  whose  united  population  is  about 
600,000 ;  we  -n-ill  take  tliereforc  those  states 
which  produce  the  greatest  quantity,  viz:— 


Average  to 

United  States. 

Population. 

Wheat. 

each 
inhabitant. 

Bnshels. 

Bushels. 

New  York  .     . 

2,880,000 

15.500,000 

about    5 

Peimsvlvania . 

2,220.000 

15,200,000 

7 

Viryiiiiii     .     . 

1.295.000 

12,250,000 

10 

Ohio     .     .     . 

1,!18(),I)0() 

20,000.000 

„        10 

Indiana      .     . 

1,000,000 

8,500,000 

8 

enormous  liancst  of  grain,  above  3.^50 
bushels  to  each  man.  The  wheat  crop  being 
about  21-  bushels  to  each  inhabitant." 

Cattle  inerea.sc  with  great  rapidity  in 
Canada,  especially  in  tlic  western  part  of 
the  province,  where  the  winters  are  not 
severe. 

Cattle  in  V^enlern  C'nnaihi. 


"With  respect  to  IMichigan,  it  is  worth 
while  to  examine  the  retui-ns;  in  1840  the 
population  of  that  State,  was  212,267,  and  its 
produce  in  wheat  was  2,1. 57,1 08  bushels.  In 
18  18  tlic  p()])ulation  is  rated  at  120,000,  and 
the  wheat  ci'op  at  10,000,000  bushels,  and 
other  crops  at  22.110,000,  making  to2;ether 
32,000,000  bushels.  How  does  that^stand 
•with  regai'd  to  the  available  labour  of  the 
State?  According  to  the  ratio  of  18 H,  the 
whole  male  population  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  70  would  be  about  127,000,  of  whom, 
allowing  75  per  cent,  to  be  engaged  in  agri- 
cultiu-c    we    have    92,000   to'   collect    this 


Description. 


Neat  Cattle 
Horses 
Hogs     .     . 
Sheep    . 


1842. 

lais. 

Increase. 

Per 
Cent. 

504,903 
113,075 
394,360 
575,730 

505,845 
151  ,.389 
484,241 
833,807 

60,882 
37,714 

89,875 
258,077 

12 
33 
23 
45 

Western  Canada  will  become  a  great 
sheep  eountrv.  In  1812  the  wool  produced 
was  1,302,510  lbs.;  in  1848,  2,339,756  lbs. 
In  the  United  States  the  number  of  sheep 
in  1810  was  19,311,374  and  the  wool  pro- 
duced 35,802,114  lbs. 

The  quantity  of  lands  surveyed  and 
granted  in  Eastern  and  Western  Canada, 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  tables ;  the 
subject  of  emigration,  in  connexion  with  the 
waste  and  unoccupied  lands,  will  be  given 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  description  of  the 
whole  of  British  America,  to  which  the  data 
furnished  by  official  authorities  apply  gen- 
erally. 

The  remarks  made  in  1846  by  the  instruc- 
tive editor  of  the  Canadian  Gazetteer  (^Ir. 
W.  H.  Smith)  respecting  the  price  of  land 
in  Western  Canada,  deserve  the  notice  of 
emigrants.  "  AU  lands  in  the  possession  of 
the  crown,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are 
sold  at  8s.  cui'rency  per  acre,  which  may  be 
paid  for  either  in  cash  or  scrip.  Tiiis  scrip 
is  usually  to  be  piu'chased  at  a  discount  of 
20,  25,  and  sometimes  30  per  cent.  If  the 
inmiigrant  gets  it  at  a  reduction  of  25  per 
cent.,  his  land  will  only  cost  him  ds.  cun^ency 
per  acre,  which  is  three  pence  per  acre  less 
than  the  government  price  of  land  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  about  2,300,000 
acres  of  the  crown  lands  in  Western  Canada 
surveyed  and  ready  to  be  disposed  of  at  this 
price,  exclusive  of  the  clergv'  reserves."  Land 
may  be  purchased  of  private  indi\-iduals  in 
the  diflcrent  districts  of  Western  Canada  at 
the  following  rates : — In  Victoria  district, 
near  the  fi-onticr,  4  to  10  dollars  per  acre 
for  wild  (uncultivated)  land,  and  for  culti- 
vated farms,  iuchiding  buildings,  20  to  35 
dollars  per  acre.  In  the  back  townships, 
\^-ild  land  1  to  4 ;  cultivated,  8  to  20  dollars 
per  acre.     Other  districts  similar. 
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13R  PURCHASE  OF  INDIAN  LANDS  IN  WESTERN  CANADA. 


Tlio  quantity  of  laud  orifrinally  suncycfl  in 
Wt'stfiii  CaiKKla,  iiifludin;;  tliat  siirrcmlcnd 
by  tlio  Indian  tribes,  wiis  about  lK,ir.;i,21!> 
acres,  which  have  been  apiJiopriated  as  fol- 
lows:— To  the  United  Enii;ri!>iit  Loyalists, 
and  for  various  claims,  10, 10 1,003  acres. 
Of  this  amount  the  United  Emip'smt  Loy- 
alists who  ([uitted  the  United  States  duriuii 
the  war  against  Ens;la)id  received  about 
3,20(i,987  acres;  the  Canadian  Militia 
about  730,709  acres;  Discharged  Soldiers 
and  Seamen,  449,100  acres;  Magistrates 
and  Barristers,  25.'},.500  acres;  Legislative 
Councillors  and  their  families,  M2,960  acres. 
The  (Icrgy  Reserves,  consisting  of  one- 
seventh  of  the  surveyed  cultivable  lands,  set 
apart  by  George  IIL  for  the  support  of  the 
Christian   reliirion,   amounted  to   2,107,087 


acres.  Tliere  lia-s  been  allf)tted  for  educa- 
tional purposes  to  King's  College,  Toronto, 
22."), 9 14  acres;  to  l"i)])er  Canada  College, 
03,012  acres;  to  (Jrammar  Schools,  258,330 
acres.  The  Canada  Company  have  pur- 
eha,sed  2,484,413  acres.  The  Indian  Reser- 
vations not  disposetl  of  amount  to  808,540 
acres ;  the  lands  remaining  on  liand, 
1,.jOO,000  acres;  and  the  uiiNurvcyed  lauds 
arc  about  13,."»fK),(HK)  acres;  of  which  it  is 
estimated  9,0(M),(MK)  acres  arc  fit  for  culti- 
vation. Aljout  half  the  sun-eyed  lands  of 
AVcstern  Ciuiada  have  been  purcha-sed  from 
the  Indians  since  1818,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith,  in  his  valuable  Canadian  Gazetteer, 
gives  the  following  statement  of  the  quantity 
of  land  bought,  and  the  price  paid  by  the 
British  Government: — 


Di\te  of  Sur- 
render. 


20th  July,  1820 

31st  May,  1819 
28th  Oct.,  1818 

5th  Nov.,  1818 

17th  Oct.,  1818 

26th  April,  18-25 

9th  May,  1820 
25th  Oct.,  1826 

9th  Aug.,  1836 


Name  of  Tribe. 


Mohawks  of  Quinte  Bay 

Mississagas  of  Alnwick 
Ditto  of  Credit  Kiver 
f  Ditto  of  Rice    and    Mud-l 
\       Lakes      .        .        .      / 
Chippewas  of  Lake  Huron 

/Ditto  of  Chenail,  Ecarte,1 
\      and  St.  Clair  .        .      / 

Ditto  of  River  Thames 
Moravians  of  ditto     . 

Saugeen  Indians 


Totals, 


Xo.  of 
-rribe. 


415 

218 
245 

345 

540 

1,129 

438 
184 

348 


No.  of 
acres  sold. 


33,280 

2,748,000 
648,000 

1,951,000 

1,592,000 

2,200,000 

580,000 
2-5,000 

150,000 


.    3,862      9,927,280      6,65.5    0 


.\inount  of 
.\nnuitj-  in 
Currencv. 


£450    0 


642 
522 

740 

1,200 

1,100 

GOO 
150 


1,250    0 


Conditions. 


£2  10s.  to  each  member  of  the  tribe ;  but  not 

to  exceed  £4.30. 
Ditto,  but  not  to  exceed  £642  10». 


rif  the  tribe  decreases  one-half,  the  annuity 
J  is  to  decrease  in  the  same  proportion ;  the 
\  original  number  speciiied  in  the  deed  is 
I     440  souls. 

i  £2  10*.  to  each  mcmlxr  of  the  tribe ;  but  not 
I     to  exceed  £600  yearly. 

{£2  lOj.  to  each  member  of  the  tribe ;  not  to 
increase,  but  to  decrease  with  its  diminu- 
tion. 


These  purchases  give  the  government  and 
people  of  England  the  right  of  those  lands 
in  Canada,  and  in  the  event  of  separa- 
tion or  annexation  to  the  United  States, 
the  people  of  England  would  require  indem- 
nification for  their  property. 

£15,000  a-ycar  is  still  annually  voted  by 
the  British  Parliament  for  the  payment  of 
the  several  sums  due  to  the  Indians,  who 
arc  located  in  different  parts  of  the  pro- 
nnce,  and  in  some  instances  converted  to 
Christianity;  their  numbers  are,  however, 
fa.st  diminishing,  and  at  no  distant  time 
they  will  probably  be  extinct.  About  1,140 
Chippewas  reside  on  T\'alpole  Island  in  Lake 
St.  Clair.  Members  of  the  Chippewas, 
Muusecs,  Oneidas,  Pottawatamies,  and 
Moravian  Delawarcs,  arc  located  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Thames,  in  the  tow-n- 
shi|js  of  Ortord,  Delaware,  and  Caradoc. 
.\nother  Chippewa  tribe  are  established  at 
Samia,  at  the  head  of  Lake  St.  Clair ;  Sir 
J.    Colborne    endeavoured    to   civilize   this 


tribe,  and  they  have  made  some  improve- 
ments in  agriculture.  The  Saugeeus  are 
resident  in  two  villages  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Saugeen  and  at  Owen  Sound. 
The  principal  Indian  settlement  is  at  Mana- 
toulin  Island,  where  the  British  otficers 
and  clergymen  who  are  appointed  super- 
intendents by  her  maicstv-'s  government 
reside.  The  Indians  here  are  becoming 
more  settled,  and  are  being  baptized. 

Of  the  "  Clergy  Reserves "  in  Western 
Canada  there  were  sold,  from  1829  to  1838, 
400,742  acres ;  and  duiing  the  same  period, 
of  the  Crown  Lauds  in  Western  Canada 
only  100,317  acres  were  sold.  In  Eastern 
Canada  there  has  been  no  sale  of  Clei^ 
Rcsci-ves  since  1838.  Either  the  land  thus 
appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  different 
ministers  of  the  Christian  religion  have  been 
mismanaged,  or  the  price  asked  for  those 
lands  have  been  too  high. 

The  "  Canada  Company,"  which  was 
incorporated  by  royal  chai-tei,  19th  Augiust 
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1826,  with  a  capital  of  £1,000,000,  has 
purchased  of  reserved  and  other  lauds  in 
Western  Canada  2,484,41.3  acres:  of  these, 
1,300,000  acres  are  held  in  dispersed  blocks, 
in  sizes  of  200  to  2,000,  10,000,  12,000,  and 
14,000  acres,  and  the  remainder  is  com- 
prised ia  the  Hm-ou  tract,  which  was 
granted  in  lieu  of  one  moiety  of  the  clergj' 
reserves  scattered  throughout  the  province. 
This  company  has  effected  great  good,  its 
settlements  are  among  the  most  flourishing 
in  the  pro%-ince,  and  the  people  therein 
strongly  attached  to  the  British  crown. 
All  the  obligations  of  the  company  have 
been  faithfully  fulfilled ;  they  stipulated  to 
pay  for  their  lauds  as  follows  : — On  1st  July, 

1827,  *20,000;  three  following  years,  each, 
£15,000;  m  1831,  £16,000;'  in  1832, 
£17,000;  in  1833,  £18,000;  in  1834, 
£19,000;  in  1835,  £20,000;  and  thereafter 
the  sum  of  £20,000  annually,  until  16  years 
shall  have  expu-ed  from  1st  July,  1826,  at 
which  time  their  payments  reached£295,000. 
From  this  sum  the  Company  was  authorised 
to  deduct  £45,000  for  the  construction  of 
works  of  public  utility  within  the  Huron 
tract ;  and  to  this  fund  the  Company  have 
made  large  additions.  Its  affairs  are  man- 
aged by  a  board  of  directoi's,  resident  in 
London,  and  affords  an  illustration  of  the 
beneficial  working  of  corporate  bodies  in  the 
distant  possessions  of  the  crown. 

Staple  Products. — Timber  now  forms 
the  largest  item  iu  the  exportable  products 
of  Canada;  the  quantity  in,  and  adjacent  to 
the  colony  is  so  great  that  it  must,  in  all 
human  probability,  continue  to  yield  wealth 
to  the  province  for  many  years.  In  the 
"  lumber"  trade,  as  it  is  termed,  a  large 
amount  of  capital  is  employed ;  about  one 
million  and  a  half  sterling  is  invested  in  the 
neighboiuhood  of  Quebec  in  erecting  saw 
mills,  making  log  ponds,  building  craft  for 
the  transmission  of  deals,  and  forming  a 
secure  riding  for  vessels  in  the  strong  tide- 
way of  the  St.  Lawrence,  while  the  timber 
is  being  shipped.  In  cUfierent  ways  this 
business  offers  immediate  employment  to 
the  poorest  class  of  immigrants,  and  fur- 
nishes them  with  the  means  of  support 
through  the  severity  of  a  long  winter, 
while  it  enables  new  settlers  more  readily 
to  estabhsh  themselves.  Until  the  land 
be  cleared,  its  cultivation  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible ;  the  "  lumberer"  is  therefore  the 
pioneer  of  the  agricidtuiist,  and  the  trees 
which  were  an  incumbrance,  are,  by  his 
assistance,   converted   into  money,  and   the 


settler  enabled  to  add  to  his  means  of  tiUing 
the  soil. 

The  quantity  of  timber  annually  supplied 
by  the  Canadian  forests  is  enormous ;  lor 
instance,  in  1846  there  arrived  at  Quebec, 
from  the  interior — of  white  pine,  24,705,287 
feet;  red  pine,  5,270,600;  pine  deals, 
1,316,401  pieces;  spruce  deals,  916,933 
pieces;  o;ik,  2,756,754  feet;  elm,  3,472,303 
feet ;  ash,  250,433  feet;  birch,  241,683  feet ; 
Tamarac,  593,584  feet.  The  Western  and 
Eastern  pine,  oak,  elm,  ash,  and  birch,  are 
all  square  timber.  In  the  section  on  New 
Brunswick  the  forest  trees  of  British  North 
America  will  be  described. 

The  forests  on  the  Ottawa  contribute  an 
annually  increasing  supply.  Diuing  the 
three  years  ending  1840  there  passed  down 
the  Ottawa — of  white  pine,  49,783  feet; 
red  pine,  253,103;  oak  and  elm,  7,834; 
deals,  46,250 ;  and  saw  logs,  48,272  pieces. 
The  country  around  the  Saguenay  also  con- 
tributes an  immense  quantity. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  transit  of  timber 
on  the  Ottawa,  and  avert  the  danger  attendant 
on  passing  the  rapids,  government  have  con- 
structed "slides"  over  several  of  the  principal 
falls;  those  over  the  Chaudiere  have  been 
recently  visited  by  Mr.  Barker,  who  says — 

"They  are  four  in  number,  three  about  100  feet 
long  each,  and  one  200  feet  long ;  all  26  feet  wide 
(which  is  the  general  width  of  all  crib  slides),  over- 
covering  a  fall  averaging  generally  35  feet.  In  the 
first,  or  upper  slide,  an  ingenious  arrangement  to 
regulate  the  pitch  of  water  on  the  slides  has  been 
introduced,  consisting  of  two  large  gates  (as  strong- 
as  oak  and  iron  can  make  them)  similar  to  lock 
gates,  only  laid  flat,  the  upper  one  overlapping  the 
under  one,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  slide.  Now, 
the  water  being  let  in  under  these  gates  by  the  level 
above,  lifts  them  up  by  hydraulic  pressure ;  and  by 
means  of  another  wicket  to  let  the  water  out  below, 
the  level  is  regulated  to  any  required  pitch,  or  sliut 
off  altogether  by  simply  turning  a  wrench,  thus 
showing  how  easily  a  tremendous  power  can  be  con- 
trolled— a  volume  of  water  equal  to  1.30  feet  area  can 
be  let  down  the  slides,  or  shut  off  instantly.  These 
slides  have  been  in  use  three  years,  and  cost  upwards 
of  £-5,000.  The  Chute  slide  is  the  best  on  the  river; 
it  is  350  feet  long,  which,  with  the  head  gates,  over- 
cover  a  fall  of  nearly  40  feet.  This  slide  is  bu  It  in 
the  form  of  a  reversed  curve  instead  of  an  inclined 
plane;  the  advantages  of  this  shape  are,  that  the 
timber  is  prevented  running  out  of  the  cribs  when 
the  timber  is  of  unequal  size.  To  illustrate  this  more 
fully — when  cril)s  are  passing  down  a  slide,  the 
largest  pieces  drag  upon  the  bottom  or  floor  of  the 
slide,  and  the  water  floats  out  the  smaller  pieces, 
leaving  the  crib  a  wreck,  which  has  generally  to  be 
]nilk'd  to  ])ieees,  and  caught  below  and  railed  over 
a<;ain,  causing  much  delay  and  danger  to  tlie  men. 
This  slide  in''46  and  '47,  passed  about  22.000  cribs, 
at  OS.  each,  thus  more  than  paying  the  flrst  cost  in 
two  years,  which  was  less  than  £5,000."  , 
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FISTIETllES,  SHIPPING,  AND  POTASH  TRADE. 


Tlic  "  liiinlx'r"  tnulo  on  the  Ollawa  and 
its  branclifs,  it  is  estimated,  ffives  employ- 
ment to  about  10,000  men,  who  are  fast 
settliiifi  that  seetion  of  tlie  country.  The 
Tn-iit,  and  its  tributaries,  witli  the  Bay  of 
Ciuintc,  enii)loy  also  about  10,000  men.  No 
very  accurate  estimate  can  be  nuide  as  to 
the  numbers  employed  westward.  In  the 
population  rctiu-ns  the  "  lumberers"  are  not 


usually  };ivcn  ;  but  the  able  compiler  of  the 
Canadian  "  Blue  Books,"  thinks  that  the 
number  engaged  in  this  branch  of  indu.stry 
is  from  25,000  to  :50,()00,  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  cattle. 

The  different  sections  of  the  province 
wlicre  the  "  lumber"  trade  is  carried  on  is 
thus  shown  in  the  otlicial  returns  for 
1816:— 


White  Pine. 

Red  Pine. 

Oak. 

Elra. 

Pieces. 

Feet. 

Pieces. 

Feet 

Pieces. 

Feet. 

Pieces. 

Feet 

Qiu'lirc  and  Montreal  .     . 

St.    Lawrence   from    Mon- 
treal   to  head  of  Lake 
Ontario 

3.  Grand  Kiver  and  Lake  Erie 

4.  Ottawa  and  tributaries  be- 

low Bytowii     .... 

5.  Gatineuu 

6.  Kideau 

7.  Ottawa  and  tributaries  be- 

low Kytown     .... 

8.  United  States      .... 

22,624 

108,541 
4,508 

92,827 
23,284 
26,527 

125,780 
599 

1,163,081 

7,567.662 
279,763 

4,988,.337 
1,477,.357 
1,653,851 

7,532,764 
35,453 

4,264 

8,391 
5 

3,964 
3,959 

1,778 

118,131 
1,213 

68,592 

249,579 

178 

120,794 

133,155 

67,460 

4,543,549 
53,936 

65 

10.061 
.32,212 

4,163 

38 

817 

5,184 
562 

1,904       691 

320,130  54,688 
1,995,358'   1,911 

77,754  21,952 

1,354    1,489 

21,895   8,046 

126,272   4,487 
15,078|  3,940 

24,449 

2,009,848 
77,494 

7.50,823 

42,442 

264,728 

133,801 
168,718 

Total  in  1846    .    . 
Do.  in  1845     .     . 

.J  04,690 
404,246 

24,698,268 
19,141,982 

141,705 
115,432 

5,237.243 
4,444.515 

53,102 

38,841 

2.539.75497,204 
l,8:i4,485  42,847 

3,472,303 
1,567,108 

Fisheries. — None  organized.  Many  hun- 
dred barrels  of  white  fish  are  annually 
taken,  and  salmon,  trout,  shad,  pike,  pick- 
erel, herring,  black  and  white  bass,  mask- 
inonge,  sturgeon,  mullet,  cliub,  and  perch, 
are  caught  in  great  numbers.  The  value 
cannot  be  ascertained. 

The  exports  of  fish  from  Quebec,  and  the 
coasts  of  Gaspe,  New  Carlisle,  and  the 
Magdalen  Islands,  was  for  1846,  —  cod, 
91 ,12  1  cwt.,  and  274  barrels  (value  .£56,614) ; 
haddocks,  396  tubs  and  (K)  ewt ;  pickled 
fish,  926  barrels  and  44  half  barrels;  salmon, 
77  barrels  ;ind  154  half  barrels;  cod-sounds, 
2  barrels  and  75  kegs ;  fish-oil,  35,781 
gallons  (value  £3,452) ;  blubber,  482  gal- 
lons; seal-skins,  9,000.  Tlie  value  of  all 
the  above  was  £62,104. 

S/iijijiin(/.- — Built  and  registered  at  Quebec, 
45  ships  and  brigs,  tonnage  33,725 ;  and  9 
schooners,  tonnage  610;  and  at  Montreal 
9  vessels,  tonnage  1,032.  From  30  to  45 
steamers,  ranging  from  80  to  500  tons, 
have  been  registered  at  the  above  ports. 
The  greater  number  are  employed  as  pas- 
sage boats,  or  for  towing.  There  ai-e  many 
small  steamers,  fi-om  30  to  90  tons,  not 
registered,  running  from  ^lontreal  to  King- 
ston ami  the  intervening  ports ;  they  de- 
scend by  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  retiuu  by 
llie  Rideau  canal. 


The  registered  tonnage  on  the  Lake  trade, 
exclusive  of  steam-boats  and  ii'on  boats, 
barges,  &c.,  engaged  in  the  forwarding  trade 
between  Kingston  and  Montreal,  is  esti- 
mated for  the  year  1846  at  17  or  18,000 
tons.  A  gi-eat  portion  of  the  trade  on  the 
lower  lakes  (the  import  trade  altogether), 
and  nearly  the  whole  on  the  upper  lakes, 
is  carried  on  in  American  bottoms.  The 
steamers,  propellers,  and  other  vessels  owned 
on  Lake  Ontario,  and  employed  on  the 
inland  waters  of  Canada,  were,  in  1846,  57 
steamers  (2  of  iron),  value  £350,000;  6  large 
propellers,  value  £14,000;  2  ships,  5  brig- 
antines,  and  94  schooners  of  30  tons,  and 
upwards,  value  £150,000;  barges  300,  value 
£80,000;  7  river-propellers,  value  £7,000; 
small  craft  under  30  tons,  value  £17,000. 

Ashes — (pot  and  pearl) — are  prepared  in 
large  quantities  by  the  settlers  when  clearing 
their  lands,  to  assist  them  meanwhile  in 
purchasiuii  provisions.  The  exports  average 
annually  .22,000  barrels  of  pot,  and  12,000 
barrels  of  pearl  ashes.  The  ashes  are  the 
residue  after  the  burning  of  timber  or  plants 
growing  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  shore. 
The  Canadian  a.>hes  contain  a  greater  pro- 
p<n-tion  of  real  potash,  than  those  of  Dantzic 
or  of  Russia. 

Grain  is  rapidly  becoming  a  valuable 
staple  product.    In  1838  there  was  no  wheat 
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exported  from  Canada  bv  sea;  in  1847, 
(;.V!S,0()1  bushels;  flour  in  1838,  59,204, 
in  1847,  650,030  ban-els;  oats  in  1838,  none, 
in  1847,  163,805  barrels;  oatmeal,  21,999 
barrels;  barley,  increased  from  143  to  23,612 
bushels;  peas,  from  1,415  to  119,252  bushels; 
beef,  from  430  to  2,000  barrels;  butter,  from 
80,000  to  1,000,000  lbs.  betT^•een  1838  and 
1847.  The  annals  of  few  countries  record 
such  an  increase  in  the  production  of  food, 
beyond  the  supply  required  for  a  rapidly 
increasing  population.  Every  bushel  of 
grain,  every  pound  of  n,eat  that  Canada  can 
raise  and  rear,  finds  an  immediate  and 
profitable  market  in  England,  and  this 
stimulus  is  causing  a  yearly  extension  of 
agriculture. 

Many  disti'icts  in  Western  Canada  are  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  maize  or  Indian 
corn.  The  production  of  this  article  of 
food  in  the  United  States  was  in  1840, 
377,531,875  bushels;  in  1841,  387,380,185 
bushels;  in  1842,  494,618,306  bushels.  It 
is  the  great  staple  of  the  agricultiu'al  pro- 
duce of  the  States;  each  family  of  5  persons, 
consiimcs  on  an  average  85  bushels  per 
annum;  it  is  used  for  distillation;  sugar  is 
manufactured  from  the  stalk,  and  it  is 
kiln-dried,  ground  into  meal,  and  largely 
exported.  A  farmer  at  Ida,  in  the  United 
States,  declares,  that  on  5  acres  of  land 
which  had  been  cleared  for  20  years,  grown 
wheat  for  18  years,  and  never  manured,  he 
obtained  from  2  bushels  of  corn  972  bushels 
of  ears,  each  bushel  of  ears  weighing  37  lbs.; 
expense,  4A  dollars ;  receipts,  223  dollars ; 
net,  179  dollars. 

Tlie  farmers  of  Western  Canada  are  now 
tnrniug  tlicfr  attention  to  the  growth  of 
maize,  which,  it  is  considered,  would  tend 
gi'eatly  to  increase  their  supply  of  good 
pork  for  the  markets  of  Em-ope. 

Horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  serine,  multiply 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  animal  food 
wiU,  doubtless,  ultimately  form  a  large  item 
in  the  exportable  pi-oducts  of  Canada. 

Maple  Su(/6tr  is  made  in  large  quantities. 
Eastern  Canada  in  1844  produced  2,272,457 
lbs.;  and  Western  Canada  in  1847,  3,764,243 
lbs.;  total,  6,463,845  lbs.  The  raw  ma- 
terial is  obtained  from  the  maple  tree  /"acer 
saccharinuiiij ,  which  is  tapped  in  spring 
with  a  gauge,  by  passing  it  obliquely  iip- 
wards  an  inch  or  more  in  the  wood ;  the 
5ap  flows  with  considerable  rapidity,  is 
boiled  down,  and  clarified,  and  the  sugar 
aiiiounts  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  sap. 
150  trees  of  10  to  15  years  old.  will  yield, 


in  a  fair  season,  300  lbs.  of  sugar,  25  gallons 
of  molasses,  and  a  barrel  of  vinegar.  There 
are  extensive  forests  of  the  sugar  maple  tree 
in  Canada,  especially  about  Lake  Hui-on, 
and  many  Indians  are  now  engaged  in  the 
manufacture.  The  maple  is  a  beautifid 
tree ;  the  wood  ^-ies  with  black  walnut  and 
mahogany  for  durability  and  beauty;  the 
ashes  abound  in  alkali.  The  trees  which 
come  up  after  the  first  clearing,  produce  a 
more  saccharine  sap  than  the  original  forest 
maples.  In  the  United  States  a  very  large 
quantity  of  maple  sugar  is  prepared. 

Manufactures. — There  are  many  domestic 
looms,  particidarly  in  Eastern  Canada  (about 
15,000),  and  several  manufactories  have  been 
projected,  and  some  established  for  spinning 
cotton.  A  factory  on  the  Richelieu  river, 
nearly  opposite  St.  John's,  produces  cotton 
wadding  12  yards  long,  by  1  \vide — even  in 
its  texture,  double  glazed,  and  free  from 
lint.  A  mill  is  being  consti-ucted  at  Slier- 
brooke  to  di-ive  1,000  spindles,  capable  ot 
tm-niug  out  yearly  300,000  yards  of  cotton 
cloth. 

The  quantity  of  iron  smelted  in  Eastern 
and  Western  Canada  is  considerable,  and  of 
excellent  quality.  Copper  is  also  becoming 
a  valuable  article  in  the  provincial  products. 

Shipbuilding  is  a  profitable  branch  of 
trade.  In  5  years  ending  1832,  the  ship- 
ping built  averaged  annually  about  5,000 
tons;  in  one  month  of  1845  (February),  there 
were  building  in  the  several  dockyards  at 
Quebec  28  vessels,  whose  tonnage  was 
19,110;  and  the  number  of  artizans  em- 
ployed in  their  construction  was  2,400. 
About  60  large  class  steamers  have  been 
built  for  the  navigation  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers,  the  machinery  of  which  was  entirely 
consti-ucted  in  Canada.  The  schooners 
plying  on  the  lakes  range  from  20  to  200 
tons — all  built  in  Western  Canada.  The 
steamers  range  from  50  to  700  tons. 

Internal  Trade. — Inland  commerce  is 
vei-y  active,  especially  on  the  great  lakes  and 
adjacent  canals.  Its  increase  may  be  con- 
jectm-ed  from  the  traffic  on  the  Welland 
canal,  which  connects  Lakes  Erie  and  On- 
tario, and  extends  about  38  miles.  In  1829 
it  was  rendered  partially  available  ;  in  1837 
the  tolls  collected  amomited  to  .£5,516;  and 
in  1847,  to  £30,549.  The  Cornwall  Canal 
recently  constructed,  yielded  in  1845  tolls 
amounting  to  £51,  and  in  1847,  .£3,336. 

The  revenue  collected  at  the  port  of  To- 
ronto, on  Lake  Ontario,  was,  in  1841, 
£5,050;  in  1847,  £32,678.     At   Kingsttin, 
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on  Lake  Ontario,  tlic  customs  yielded  in 
1842,  m,82Cr,  in  1817,  .£17,o81.  'Tlie  fjross 
customs  collected  at  different  inland  ports 
in  Western  Canada,  was  in  1HI2,  t;l(),723; 
in  1817,  £U),00\).  At  the  inland  ports  in 
Eastern  Canada,  the  increase  was  from 
£^2,278  to  i;!),7G5. 

The  exports  by  land  from  Canada  to  the 
United  Stiites,  amounted  in  1832,  to 
3,(511,385  dollars,  and  in  1811,  to  6,656,561 
dollars.  The  total  exports  from  Canada  to 
the  United  States  by  land  for  the  ten  years, 
ending  IS  11,  were  in  value,  10,6  15,6  f3;  and 
the  total  imports  into  ('anada  from  the  United 
States  for  the  same  period,  18,180,23  I-  dol- 
lars; showing  a  balance  in  favour  of  Canada 
of  exports  over  imports,  22,1()5,613  dollars. 

The  "  slides"  on  the  Ottawa  yielded  tolls 
for  timber  passing  in  1845,  £946  ;  in  1846, 
,€6,054.  The  "slides"  on  the  Trent  in 
1845,  £6;  in  1847,  £1,162.  The  gross 
revenue  fi-om  roads  was  in  1842,  £3,821 ; 
and  in  1847,  £21,763.  The  revenue  from 
inland  harbours  increased  in  the  same 
period  from  £1,664  to  £4,643;  on  canals 
generally,  from  £18,535  to  £50,131 ;  on 
bridges,  from  £210  to  £1,094.  The  amoimt 
of  rateable  property  in  Upper  or  Western 
Canada  in  1825,  was  £997,025;  in  1841, 
£5,996,609;  in  1848,  about  £9,000,000. 
All  this  indicates  remarkable  progress,  espe- 
cially as  1847—18  was  a  year  of  depressed 
trade  in  Canada. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  only  two 
newspapers  published  in  Western  Canada, 
now  there  ai-e  an  hundred  in  the  province ; 
tlien  there  were  but  eight  post-offices,  scat- 
tered at  great  distances  along  the  frontier, 
and  the  mail  was  conveyed  by  land  from 
Lower  (Eastern)  to  Upper  (Western)  Can- 
ada, once  a  fortnight  by  laud,  and  from 
Toronto,  wcstwai-d,  once  a  month ;  now  there 
are  280  post-offices  in  Western  Canada,  and 
the  frequency  of  postal  commimieation  in- 
creases with  the  rapid  transmission  of 
letters.  In  1834  the  number  of  post-offices 
in  the  Canadas  was  231;  in  1814  the  num- 
ber was  greatly  increased.  There  are  about 
5,000   miles  of  post  roads. 

The  onward  progress  of  Canada  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  state- 
ment respecting  the  county  of  Huron  in 
AVestcrn  Canada.  In  1828  it  was  an  \m- 
tenanted  \yaste ;  in  13  years  it  had  6,000 
settlers;  of  these  514  families  went  on  their 
laud  destitute  of  means,  and  in  1811  their 
stock  and  improvements  were  valued  at 
£90,486; — 61    families   had   means   under 


£10'  a  head,  and  their  property  had  in-  I 
creased  to  £10,424;  254  families  had  mean.s  i 
under  £50  per  head,  and  their  mean.s  aug- 
mented to  £40,526 ;  and  the  value  of 
property  possessed  by  individual.^  who  com- 
menced with  a  capital  exceeding  .£50  per 
head,  rose  to  £1(X),850.  Thus  the  value  of 
stock  and  improvements  in  the  county  of 
Huron  became  in  13  years,  £242,286. 
These  are  not  singular  instances ;  similar 
cheering  results  of  energy  and  industry, 
are  to  be  met  with  in  many  districts  of 
Canada.  I 

The  increase  of  houses  in  Western  Can-  | 
ada  l)ctwcen  1827  and  1847,  was  at  the 
rate  of  about  10  per  cent,  per  annum;  in 
England  from  1812  to  1831,  it  was  not  3 
per  cent.  Grist  mills  in  Western  Canada 
increased  from — 

1830  to  1835    .  .  79      I      1840  to  1845    .  .  58 

1835  to  1840  .  .  68  |  1845  to  1847  .  .  49 
Tlie  increase  during  the  last  period  was, 
consequently,  5"13  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Tlie  increase  of  horses  from  1825  to  1847, 
was  9  per  cent.;  of  oxen,  6  per  cent.;  of 
milch  cows,  8  per  cent.;  of  young  cattle 
from  1840  to  1845,  12  per  cent.;  between 
the  years  1812  and  1847,  neat  cattle  in- 
creased 12  per  cent.;  horses,  33  per  cent.; 
hogs,  23  per  cent.;  and  sheep,  45  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

The  honourable  Mr.  F.  Hincks,  the  re- 
ceiver-general of  Canada,  has  favoured  me 
with  the  following  data,  which  bear  evidence 
of  the  improvement  of  the  province: — 


Pojjulation  of  Eastern 
Canada. 

Population  of  TTestem 
Canada. 

1S25  .     .     .     423,6,30 
1827   .     .     .     471.S76 
1831   .     .     .     511,920 
1844   ,     .     .     690,782 
1818  estimate  776,000 

1824  .     .     .     151,097 
1832   .     .     .     261,060 
1834  .     .     .     320.693 
1836  .     .     .     372,502 
1842   .     .     .     486,055 
1848  .     .     .     723,292 

80  per  cent,  of  tlie  whole   population   derive   their 
subsistence  directly  from  agriculture. 


Acres  of  Cultivated  Land 
in  Western  Canada. 


1825 
1830 
1835 
1840 
1845 
1848 


535,212 
775,014 
1,208.508 
1,710.000 
2,311,238 
2,673,820 


Grist  MUls. 


1825 
ISliO 
IS:;,-) 
18  !0 
1845 
1847 
1848 


71 
273 
352 
420 
478 
492 
527 


Mouses  of  all  kinds. 


1825 


8,876 


1830     .     .     .     12,082 


1835 
1840 
1845 
1848 


18,488 
25,857 
37,214 
42,937 


Saw  Mills. 


1825 
1830 
lS3o 
1840 
1845 
1847 


394 
555 
753 
963 
1.272 
1,489 
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Carriages  keptfo 

rpleasure 

1825        .     . 

587 

1830       .     . 

986 

1835       .     . 

1,495 

1840       .     . 

1,863 

1845       .     . 

3,800 

1847       .     . 

4,685 

1825 
1830 
1835 
1840 
1845 
1847 


Merchants'  S?inps. 

1825  .     .     .  456 

1830  ...  748 

1835  .     .     .  982 

1840  .     .     .  1,123 

1845  .     .     .  l.(;?6 

1848  .     .     .  1,945 

Local  direct  Taxes. 

1825  .  .  .  £10,235 

1830  .  .  .     13.335 

1835  .  .  .     22,464 

1840  .  .  .     37,465 

1845  .  .  .     76,291 

1848  .  .  .    86,058 

Public  Buildings  in  Western  Canada. 


Value  of  Assessed  Propert)/ 

.  £2,256,874 
.  2,929,269 
.  3,880,994 
.  5,607,426 
.  7,778.917 
.     8,567,001 


Town  Halls 

Churches 

Colleges  and  High  Schools 

Common  Schools 


Bush.ls  of  "Wheat 
„  Oats     . 

„  Rye      . 

„  Peas     . 

„  Maize  . 

„         Barley 
„  Potatoes 

"Wool       .... 

Neat  Cattle      .     . 

Horses         .    .    . 


Produce. 

(1842 

(1848 

(1842 
(1848 
ri842 
11848 
riS42 
US48 
rlS42 
11848 
fl842 
11848 
/1842 
11848 
rl842 
11848 
fl842 
\1848 
rl842 
\1848 


68 

895 

39 

2,464 

.     3,221,991 

.     7,558,773 

.     4,788,167 

.     7,055,730 

292,970 

446,293 

.     1,193,551 

.     1,753,846 

691,359 

.     1,137,555 

.     1,031,355 

515,727 

.     8,080,397 

.     4,751,331 

lbs.  1,302,510 

2,339.756 

504,963 

565,845 

113,657 

151,389 


Sheep 


Hogs 


1842 
1848 
1842 
1848 


Head. 


Head.  575,730 
833,807 
394,366 
448,241 

No  comparative  Returns  of  the  following : — 

1848.  lbs. 

Flax        .         .         .  41i590 

Butter     .         .         .         3,380,406 
Cheese     .         .         .  668,357 

Owing  to  causes  -which  I  need  not  explain,  the 
last  census  was  not  taken  for  Eastern  Canada.  The 
statistics  given,  therefore,  are  for  "Western  Canada 
alone. 

Maritime  Commerce. — Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal are  the  seaports  of  Canada.  In  1800 
the  arrivals  at  Quebec  consisted  of  64: 
vessels,  with  a  burthen  of  14,293  tons;  in 
1842,  864  vessels,  of  307,687  tons;  and  m 
1845,  1,475  vessels,  of  559,712  tons. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  minutes  of  evi- 
dence before  the  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1848,  the  declared  value 
of  British  and  Irish  produce  exported  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  Canada,  is  stated 
for  1845  at  £2,212,339,  and  the  official 
value  of  the  same  at  £4,511,699.  The 
shipping  which  entered  the  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  from  Canada  during  the 
same  year  was,  1,580  vessels,  of  629,824 
tons. 

The  value  of  the  import  and  export  ti-ade 
has  increased  in  nearly  the  same  ratio  as 
the  shipping.  The  subjoined  tables  show 
the  amotmt  of  the  sea  commerce  for  the 
8  years  following  the  re-union  of  Eastern 
and  Western  Canada  in  1840 : — 


Value  of  Imjmrts  at  the  Ports  of  Quebec  and  3Iontreal  since  tl 

e  re~ioiio?i  of  the  Provinces. 

British  Colonies. 

Other 
Foreign 

Great 

United 

Years. 

Total. 

Britain. 

"West 
Indies. 

North 
America. 

Elsewhere. 

States. 

States. 

QVEBEC  : 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1841 

74,457 

775 

57,922 

— 

282.610 

17.343 

179,109 

1842 

75.701 

1,016 

28,745 

— 

16.275 

56,363 

178,084 

1843 

234,449 

1,039 

42,390 

72 

27,997 

24,647 

330,597 

1844 

396.196 

994 

48,310 

123 

59,646 

33,798 

539,070 

1845 

486.047 

5,321 

26,982 

64 

52,970 

16,145 

585,533 

1846 

496.099 

— 

38,361 

1,481 

52,448 

28,854 

617,245 

1847 

473,417 

624 

42,078 

813 

109.082 

28,985 

655,000 

1848 

381,625 

1,.JS5 

54,056 

3,020 

50,803 

23,302 

514,393 

1849 

Montreal  : 

1841 

1,632,480 

— 

38,615 

— 

10.763 

17.078 

1,699,837 

1842 

1,614.981 

1,072 

32.686 

— 

558 

12,570 

1,661,868 

1843 

911,828 

1,255 

54,576 

— 

58.509 

33,751 

1,059,921 

1844 

1,803,226 

367 

55,378 

— 

143,219 

30,922 

2,034,315 

1845 

1,990,864 

8,329 

33,876 

— 

1911.114 

20,446 

2,153.631 

1846 

1,734,760 

31 

37,111 

— 

90,513 

31.205 

1,893,623 

1847 

1.491.877 

270 

49,487 

— . 

126,557 

27,785 

1,695,978 

1848 

1,062.948 

— 

29,522 

— 

107.873 

17,138 

1,217,604 

1849 

— 

— 

~~* 

~^ 

~'^ 

""* 
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Value  of  Exports  from  Qiifhfc  and  Montrral. 


Orent 
Britain. 

liritiHli  ColonieH. 

United 

Other 
Foreign 
States. 

Years. 

AV.st 

North 

Elsewhere. 

'lotal. 

Indies. 

America. 

Quebec  : 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1841 

1,102,542 

31.337 

78,946 

191,9.52 

417 

14,8.53 

1,420,049 

1842 

592,107 

24,187 

56,578 

127,593 

— 

14.446 

814.922 

1843 

1,068,288 

11,133 

33,706 

— 

— 

10,968 

1,124,097 

1844 

1,178,326 

3,381 

34,899 

1,025 

467 

3,968 

1,222,067 

1845 

1,649,702 

1,450 

33.728 

— 

750 

4,871 

1,690..^2 

1846 

1,478,573 

989 

54.394 

— 



116 

1,5.'M,074 

1847 

1,413,599 

— 

88.551 

1,859 

921 

3l9 

1,. 505,259 

1848 

1,034,121 

— 

79,456 

— 

1,618 

415 

1,115,619 

1849 

MONTREAI,  : 

1841 

526,064 

11,782 

35,543 

2,028 

— 

— 

575,400 

1842 

565,681 

5,137 

28.137 

— 

— 

— 

598.955 

1843 

285,876 

5,720 

27.470 

— 

— 

— 

319.067 

1844 

597,276 

3,444 

16,766 

— 

— 

450 

617,916 

1845 

571.096 

— 

21. .3.39 

— 

— 

— 

592,436 

1846 

500,697 

— 

18.784 

— 

5.293 

— 

541,100 

1847 

616,563 

— 

32.878 

— 

22..587 

400 

697,794, 

1848 

283,104 

27,474 

— 

11,124 

358 

322,061 

1849 

The  variety  of  articles  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  British  North 
American  Colonics  is  shown  in  a  retui'n  laid 
before  parliament,  22nd  August,  1848,  which 
states  the  declared  vr.lue  of  some  of  the 
principal  expoi'ts  to  Biitish  North  America 
to  be  as  follows,  in  the  year  184-7 : — Cotton 
manufaetm-es,  £606,614 ;  wooUen  manu- 
faetm-es,  ,£586,151 ;  iron  and  steel,  £342,166; 
apparel,  slops,  and  haberdashery,  £356,006; 
linen  manufaetiu-es,  £147,670;  hardware 
and  cutlery,  £166,994;  cordage,  £102,807; 
silk  mamifacturcs,  £117,425;  leather,  sad- 
dlery, and  harness,  £73,754;  brass  and  cop- 
per mamifaetm-es,  £32,515 ;  earthenware, 
£52,869;  liats,  £35,984;  soap  and  can- 
dles, £46,671;  stationery,  £54,157;  glass, 
£33,890;  tin  wares,  £i9,809 ;  umbrellas 
and  parasols,  £8,372;  apothecaiy  wares, 
£16,377;  musical  instruments,  5,129;  pain- 
ters'eolom's,  £2  1,103 ;  plate,  watches,  &:e., 
£17,020;  books,  £19,013;  cabinet  wares, 
£7,548;  fishing  tackle  of  all  sorts,  £39,49(); 
lead  and  shot,  £9,126;  and  various  other  arti- 
cles— the  whole  amounting  to  £3,231,480 
dvclared  value,  which  is  far  less  than  the 
real  value. 

The  principal  articles  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  the  British  North 
American  Colonies  in  1847,  consisted  of 
timber  not  sawn  or  split,  590,557  loads; 
deals,  battens,  or  other  timber  sawn  or 
split,  494,084  loads;  staves,  32,308;  ashes 


(pearl  and  pot),  99,713  ewts.;  wheat,  87,199; 
quarters ;  wheat  and  flour,  1 ,079,940  cwts. ; 
beef  salted,  1,272  cwts.;  pork  do.  8,004  cwts.; 
fish,  83,486  cwts.;  oil  (train  and  spermaceti), 
10,324  tuns;  skins  and  furs  undressed,  viz., 
bear,  5,870;  beaver,  23,132;  fox,  27,102; 
lynx,  32,299;  mai-ten,  150,048;  miuk, 
42,850;  musquash,  2()0,982;  otter,  8,021; 
seal,  443,438 ;  wolf,  10,730.  The  following 
statement  shews  the — 

Exports  from  Canada  hy  Sea  (excbiske  of  Timber), 
for  the  years  1838  to  1847  inclusive. 


Years. 

Ashes. 

Butter. 

Beef. 

Barley. 

Flour. 

barrels. 

lbs. 

barrels. 

bushels. 

barrels. 

18:!8 

29,4-54 

80,536 

4.39 

146 

59.>(>t 

is.sn 

25,4S0 

72,248 

2.310 

130 

48,427 

1840 

24.4!)S 

403,730 

3,685 

60 

315,612 

1841 

22.012 

211,497 

2,968 

4,504 

356,210 

1842 

27,641 

542,511 

9,608 

867 

294.799 

1S43 

34,916 

37437 

7,195 

6.940 

209,9.57 

1844 

35,743 

460J>00 

5,568 

63,7-55 

415,467 

1815 

30,916 

812,475 

2,140 

27,626 

442,228 

1S46 

26,011 

786.701 

2,826 

6,287 

5.5.5,602 

1847 

19,243 

1,036,555 

1,890 

23,012 

6.51,030 

Years. 

Oatmeal 

Peas. 

Pork. 

^Vhcat. 

Oats. 

barrels. 

bushels. 

barrels. 

bushels. 

bushels 

18.",S 

.522 

1.415 

8368 

None. 

Noue. 

lS:i9 

.50 

2..«55 

6,479 

3,3.36 

— 

IS  10 

6.008 

,59,878 

11,230 

142.0-59 

— 

1841 

4,567 

123,574 

14.795 

502,s62 

— 

1842 

6,7.54 

78,98.5 

40,288 

204.107 

■5.666 

1843 

0,327 

88,318 

10,684 

144.2:53 

3.651 

1844 

6,725 

130,155 

11,164 

2S2,183 

24,574 

181.i 

1,570 

220,912 

3,493 

.396,2.52 

53..5:!0 

18ie 

5,930 

216.339 

5,598 

5.34.747 

46.060 

1847 

21,999 

119,2-52 

4.674 

6-28,001 

165,803 

145 


CHAPTER  VI. 

REVETfUE.  EXPEXDITURE,  AND  FIXAXCIAL  STATE  OF  CANADA;  BANKS,  COINS, 
CIRCULATING  MEDIUM;  PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS,  WAGES  OF  LABOUR,  WEIGHTS 
AND  MEASURES;  PROPERTY,  MOVABLE  AND  IMMOVABLE;  SUMMARY  ADVICE 
ON  "SEPARATION"  OR  "ANNEXATION,"  &c. 


Revenue. — At  the  period  of  the  British 
conquest  of  Canada  the  public  income  was 
very  trifling;  in  1806,  it  amounted  to 
i629,116,  and  the  expenditure  was  £35,134. 
The  revenue  of  Eastern  and  Western  Canada 
stood  thus  in  the  undermentioned  years: — 


Revenue  Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

s 

C   s 

i^  d 

r  rt 

s:  ^ 

is  5 

■S  2 

Total. 

si 

Total. 

rf  ^ 

^  s 

=  3 

^O 

WO 

^C 

«o 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1824 

83,309 

61  ,.566 

144,875 

83,763 

43,553 

127,316 

1839 

147.254 

157,627 

304,881 

165,991 

196,310 

362,330 

1842 

United 

349.483 

— 

^ 

476,304 

1S47 

.506,826 

. — 

— 

458,021 

1849 

Estimated  .     . 

574,640 

— 

— 

565,403 

The  annual  revenue  of  the  province  is 
derived  from  Custom  duties,  about  £450,000, 
of  which  one-third  is  yielded  by  the  inland 
ports  on  the  lakes,  and  United  States  fron- 
tier; the  remainder  consists  of  sea  Customs. 
The  Excise  j-ields  £30,000  a  year,  which  is 
obtained  from  the  Hceusing  of  shops,  inns, 
stills,  ale  and  beer  houses,  auctioneers, 
steam-boats,  hawkers  and  pedlars,  and  bil- 
liard-tables, and  from  a  duty  on  auction 
sales.  The  To/Is  from  pubhc  works  are 
estimated  for  1849,  at  £50,000;  in  1847 
the  gross  receipts  were  £83,333;  viz.:  from 
canals,  £50,131 :  harbours,  £4,643;  bridges, 
.£1,094 ;  locks  and  slides  on  the  Ottawa  and 
Trent  rivers,  £5,702;  roads,  £21,763.  The 
territorial  revenue  is  from  £20,000  to 
£25,000  a  year;  of  this  sum  the  crown 
lands  yielded  in  1847,  £22,330. 

Tariff  or  Custom  Duties. — Under  the 
authority  of  an  act  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, passed  in  the  9th  and  10th  years  of 
her  majesty's  reign,  c.  94,  entitled,  "  an  act 
to  enable  the  legislatures  of  certain  British 
possessions  to  repeal  or  reduce  certain  Cus- 
tom duties,"  the  Canadian  legislature  passed 
an  act.  No.  one,  10  and  11  Vic,  c.  31,  on  28th 
July,  1847,  repealing  certain  imperial  acts, 
9  and  10  Vic,  c.  94,  and  8  and  9  Vic,  c. 
93,  and  various  provincial  acts,  and  imposing 
the  following  duties  in  lieu  of  all  other 
duties  of  Customs  inwards : — 

VOL.  I. 


Duty 
Animals : — 

Cows  and  Heifers,  each 

Calves,  each 

Goats,  each    . 

Horses,  Mares,  Geldings,  Colts,  Fillies, 
Foals,  each 

Kids,  each     . 

Lambs,  each 

O.'Len,  Bulls,  Steers,  each 

Pigs  (sucliing),  each 

Swine  and  Hogs,  each  . 

Sheep,  each  . 
Candles. — AVax  or  Sperm,  the  lb. 

Tallow,  the  lb. 

All  other  kinds 
Chocolate,  the  lb. 
Co^oa,  the  lb.    . 
Coffee.  Green,  the  lb. 

Roasted,  the  lb.     . 

Ground,  the  lb. 
Corn  Brooms,  the  dozen    . 
Fish,  Salted  or  Dried,  per  112 

Pickled,  the  barrel 
Flour,  the  barrel  of  196  lbs. 
Fruit,  viz. : — Almonds,  the  lb. 

Apples,  the  bushel 

Ditto,  dried,  the  bushel 

Currants  and  Figs,  the  lb. 

Nuts  of  all  kinds,  the  lb. 

Peaches,  Pears,  and  Quinces, 

Prunes,  the  lb. 

Raisins — Muscatel,  Bloom,  and  Bunch, 
in  boxes,  the  lb. 

Ditto,  otherwise,  the  lb. 
Glass. — AVindow    and   Common   German 

Sheet  Glass,  per  box  of  50  feet  . 
Grain,  viz. : — Wheat,  Barley,  Buckwheat, 
Bere,  Bigg,  Rye,  Beans,  and  Peas,  the 
quarter 

Maize  or  Indian   Corn,   the   quarter  of 
480  lbs 

Oats,  the  quarter  ..... 

Meal  of  the  above  Grains,  and  of  '\ATieat 
not  boltjd,  the  196  lbs. 

Bran  or  Shorts,  the  112  lbs.  . 

Hops,  the  lb. 

Honey,  the  lb. 

India  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes,  the  pair  . 

Leather,  viz. : — Goat  Skins,  tanned,  tawed, 

or  in  any  way  dressed,  the  dozen 

Lamb  or  Sheep  Skins,  tanned,  tawed,  or 
in  any  way  dressed,  the  dozen    . 

Calf  Skins,  tanned,  tawed,  or  in  any  way 
dressed,  the  lb.  .... 

Kip  Skins,  the  lb.  .... 

Harness  and  Upper  Leathers,  the  lb. 

Sole  Leather,  the  lb.      . 

Leather  cut  into  shapes,  the  lb. 

Patent  or  Glazed  Leather,  the  lb.  . 

All  Leather  not  above  described    . 


Currency 
£  s.d. 
1  2  6 
0     5  0 

0  2  6 

1  1.5  0 


0     2  6 

0  1  0 

1  15  0 
0     0  6 

0  0 
2  0 
0  .3 
0  1 
0  2 


the  bushel 


0  2 
0  Oi 
0  H 
0  2i 

0  4 

1  .3 

2  6 
5  0 

3  0 
0  1| 

0  6 

1  0 
0  1 

0  1 

1  0 
0  11 

0  1 
0  1 


0     1  3 


0     3  0 


0 

3  0 

0 

2  0 

0 

2  0 

0 

0  3 

0 

0  3 

0 

0  1 

0 

0  7 

0     5  0 


0     2  6 


0 

0  4 

0 

0  2 

0 

0  U 

0 

0  2 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  15 

Ilfi 


TARIFF  OR  CUSTOM  DUTIES  IN  CANADA. 


Duty 

Lonllier  Miimifnctiircs,  viz.: — 

AVomcii's  Hoots  and  Shofs,  the  dozen  . 
Girls'  Hoots  and  Shoes  undfi'  7  inches  in 
lon>;lh,  the  dozen,  inchidii  k  all  kinds 
Children's  Hoots  and  .Shoes  over  3  inches 
in  lenf;th,  the  dozen  .... 
Infant's  Shots  under  3  inches  in  length, 

the  dozen  

Men's  Hoots,  the  pair  .... 
Men's  Shoes,  the  pair  .... 
Hoy's  Hoots  under  8  inches  in  length, 

the  ])air 

Boys'  Shoes  under  8  inches  in  length, 

the  pair 

Liquids,  not  Spirituous,  viz.: — 
Ale  and  Hoer  in  Casks,  per  gallon 
Ditto  in  Hottles,  per  dozen    . 
Cider  and  Perry,  the  gallon  . 
Vinegar,  the  gallon         .... 
Maecaroni  and  Vermicelli,  the  lb. 
Molasses  and  Treacle,  the  cwt. 
Oils. — Olive  in  casks,  the  gallon 
Ditto  in  jars  or  bottles,  the  gallon 

Lard,  the  gallon 

Linseed  Oil,  the  gallon 

Sperm  Oil,  the  gallon    .... 

Other  Oils  from  creatures  living  in  the 

sea 

Paper,  &c. : — Coarse  or  Wrapping,  the  cwt. 
I'rinting,  the  cwt.  .... 

AVriting,  the  cwt.  .... 

Drawing,    Miisic,    Marbled   or   Glazed, 

Tissue,  Bristol  or  Drawing  Cards,  the  lb. 

Pasteboard  and  Cards,  the  cwt. 

Milled  orTrunkmakers'  Boards,  the  cwt. 

Playing  Cards,  the  pack    .... 

Potatoes,  the  bushel  .... 

Provisions,  viz. : — Butter,  the  cwt.     . 
Cheese,  the  cwt.     .         .  .         . 

Meats. — Bacon   and   Hams,   ditto   salted, 
ditto  pickled,  the  cwt. 
Bacon  and  Hams,  fresh,  the  cwt.    . 
Rum,  for  every  gallon   (of  old  wine  mea- 
sure) proof  by  Sykes'  Hydrometer,  all 
Spirits  above  that  strength  to  be  re- 
duced to  equivalent  of  proof 
Sweetened  or  Mixed,  per  gallon    • 
Salt,  from  Mines,  known  as  Rock  Salt,  and 
Salt  made  from  Sea  A\'ater,  per  ton    . 
Coarse,    made    from    Salt    Springs,    per 
bushel        ...... 

Fine  or  Basket  and  stoved  5  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  and  per  bushel. 
Spices,     viz.:  —  Cassia,     Cinnamon,     and 
Cloves,  the  lb.   . 
Nutmegs,  the  lb.  .... 

Pimento,  Pepper,  Ginger,  and  Allspice, 

the  lb 

Mace,  the  lb 

Spirits,  except  Rum,  as  of  Proof,  the  old 

Wme  gallon 

Sweetened  or  Mixed,  including  Bitters, 

per  gallon 

Sugar. — Refined  or  Candy,  per  cwt.  . 
Aluscovado,  per  cwt.       .... 
Clayed  Sugar  (10  per  cent,  ad  \alorem) 

and  per  cwt 

Bastard,  per  cwt.  (and  £10  for  every 
£100  value) 


Currency.  | 

£ 

s.d. 

0 

6  6 

0 

2  6 

0 

2  6 

0 

1  6 

0 

2  0 

0 

0  7i 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  4 

0 

1  3 

0 

0  U 

0 

0  3 

0 

0  H 

0 

4  0 

0 

0  5 

0 

1  3 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  2i 

0 

0  6 

0 

0  1 

0 

2  9 

0 

5  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

0  li 

0 

4  0 

0 

3  0 

0 

0  3 

0 

0  3 

0 

7  6 

0 

5  0 

0 

6  0 

0 

4  0 

0 

1  3 

0 

3  0 

0 

1  6 

0 

0  2 

0 

0  2 

0 

0  2i 

0 

0  a 

0 

0  1 

0 

0  4 

0 

2  0 

0 

3  0 

1 

7  6 

0 

15  3 

0 

15  3 

0 

12  0 

Duty 

Sugar. — In  wliich  arc  preserved,  per  cwt.  . 
Succades,  including  Confectionary,  20  per 

cent,  ad  valorem,  and  on  the  lb. 
Syrups,  except  Spirits,  the  gallon 

Tea,  the  lb 

Tobacco,  viz. : — Unmanufactured,  the  lb.  . 
Manufactured,  the  lb.  ... 

Snuff,  the  lb 

Cigars,  the  lb.        ....         . 

Wine — (in  addition  to  10  per  cent,  on  the 

value,  including  cask   and  bottles) — 

the  old  Wine  gallon 
Wood. — Staves,  Standard  or  Measurement, 

per  miUe    ...... 

Puncheon  or  West  India,  viz  : — 

White  Oak,  per  standard  mille 

Red  Oak 

Ash  and  Barrel       „  „ 

Deals,  Pine,  per  Quebec  standard  100  . 
Spruce  „  „ 

Handspikes,  per  dozen 
Oars,  per  pair         ..... 
Planks,  Boards,  and  all  kinds  of  Sawed 

Lumber  not  herein  charged  with  dutv, 

per  1000  superficial  feet,  inch  thick, 

and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater 

thickness  

Pine,  AVhite,  and  in  proportion  for  any 

smaller    quantity    thereof,    per   1000 

cubic  feet  ..... 

Red,  per  1000  cubic  feet 
Oak,  per  1000  cubic  feet 
Birch,  per  1000  cubic  feet 
Ash,  Elm,  Tamarack  or  Hacmatac,  and 

other  woods  not  herein  charged  with 

duty,  per  1000  cubic  feet   . 


Currency 
£  ».d. 
1     6  6 


0  2 

1  0 
0  24 
0  IJ 
0  2 
0  6 
3  0 


0  1  0 

1  5  0 

0  10  6 
0  7  6 
0  4  0 
0  15  0 
0  7  6 
0  0  3 
0    0  3 


0     7  6 


1     5  0 

1  15  0 

2  15  0 
2  10  0 


15  0 


The  following  Articles  shall  be  liable  to  a  duty  of  One 
pmiiid  on  every  One  hundred  pounds  of  the  value 
thereof: — 

Ashes;  Anchors  and  chain  cables;  Bark;  Burr 
stones,  unwrought;  Berries,  nut.s,  vegetables,  and 
woods,  used  in  dyeing;  coals,  coke,  and  cinders; 
Cotton  wool  and  cotton  yarn;  Copper  in  bars,  pig, 
sheathing,  and  sheet;  Cocoa  nut  oil;  Drugs  used 
sole! II  for  dyeing;  Flower  roots;  Fire  wood;  Grease 
!uul  Scraps;  Hides:  Hardwood  for  furniture,  unman- 
ufactured; Hay;  Hemp,  flax,  and  tow,  undressed; 
Indigo:  Iron,  bar,  rod.  and  nail,  boiler  plates,  pig, 
railroad  bars,  scraps,  and  old  for  re-melting :  Junk  or 
oakum;  Lard;  Lead  in  pig:  Marble  in  block,  unpo- 
lished: Oai-s  of  all  metals;  Palm  oil:  Resin;  Saw 
logs;  Strayv;  Sheet  and  hoop  iron;  steel  in  bar;  Stone 
for  building;  Soda  ash;  Tallow;  Teasles:  Tin,  sheet 
and  block;  Trees,  shrubs,  bulbs,  and  Roots;  Type 
metal,  in  blocks  or  pigs;  Tar  and  pitch;  Wool; 
Woollen  yarn;  YcUow  metal. 

The  fnlhwiny  Articles  shall  be  liable  to  a  duty  of  Fire 

pounds  on  every  One  hundred  pounds  of  the  value 

thereof: — 

Books,  printed,  unbound,  or  in  sheets ;  Drugs,  being 
in   a  crude  or  unprepared  state,  except  dye  stufis; 
Furs,  skins  and  peltries,  dressed  or  undressed;  Gums; 
Rice;  Shingles;  Tortoise  shell;  Wire,  iron. 
Tlie  follmrinti  Articles  shall  be  liable  to  a  duty  of  Seven 

jwunds  ten  shillinffs  on  every  One  hundred poundt 

of  the  value  thereof: — 

Books,  blank,  bound,  unbound,  or  in  sheets;  Burr 
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stones,  wrought;  Chicory;  Chains;  Cotton,  manufac- 
tures of ;  Cordage;  Canvass;  Camblets  and  camble- 
tines;  Cane  work;  Casks,  empty;  Casts  in  plaster  of 
Paris  or  composition,  unless  their  material  is  other- 
wise charged  with  a  higher  duty;  Drawings,  engrav- 
ings, maps,  globes;  Extracts  and  essences  used  as 
medicines;  Earthen  and  stoneware;  Furs  and  skins, 
manufactures  of;  Fins  and  skins,  the  produce  of  crea- 
tures living  in  the  sea;  Feathers;  Flowers,  artificial, 
not  silk;  Goods,  whose  foundation  is  wool;  Glass 
manufactures,  not  otherwise  described;  Gunpowder; 
Guns  and  fire-arms;  Gold  and  silver  leaf;  Hair, 
manufactures  of;  Horns,  horn  tips  and  pieces;  Hard- 
ware, shelf  goods,  and  cutlery;  Hats;  Hemp,  flax  or 
tow  in  any  way  dressed;  Juice  of  limes;  Lemons  or 
oranges,  not  mixed  with  spirits  or  sweetened,  so  as  to 
be  syrup;  Ink,  printers';  Ivory,  bone,  and  horn, 
manufactures  of;  Lead,  manufactures  of;  Lead  for 
paint  not  ground  with  oil;  Lead  ground  in  oil  for 
paint;  Linen  and  linen  manufactures;  Mules  and 
asses;  Mustard;  Medicines;  Musical  Instruments  of 
wood;  Mercury;  Marble,  polished  or  cut;  Oil  or 
spirits  of  turpentine;  Oil,  castor;  Oil,  all  not  other- 
wise enumerated;  Oil  cloth;  Oysters,  lobsters,  turtles, 
and  all  other  shell  fish,  fresh:  Paints,  unground; 
Paints,  water  colours;  Paint  brushes;  Quills;  Silk, 
raw;  Silks,  manufactures  of,  not  millinery  made  up; 
Silk,  all  goods  being  in  whole  or  part  silk,  not  other- 
wise specified;  Silks,  sewing,  cord,  and  tassels;  Sper- 
maceti, except  candles;  Spunge;  Starch;  Straw  boards 
for  bookbinders;  Sulphur;  Tiles  and  roofing;  Toys; 
Turpentine;  Thread,  linen;  Vetches;  Varnish;  AVhale- 
bone;  Worsted,  manufactures  of;  Woollen,  manufac- 
tures of;  Wax;  Wax,  manufactures  of,  excipt  candles; 
Wood,  all  manufactured  articles  of,  having  no  part 
metal;  and  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandizes,  not 
otherwise  charged  with  duty,  and  not  herein  declared 
to  be  free  of  duty. 

The  foUoxcing  Articles  shall  he  liable  to  a  duty  of  Ten 
pounds  on  every  One  hundred  pounds  of  the  value 
thereof: — 

Biscuits  and  crackers;  Bastard  sugar,  together  with 
12s.  per  cwt.,  and  clayed  sugar,  with  15s.  3d.  per 
cwt. ;  Cork  and  cork  manufactures;  Eggs;  Fruit,  un- 
enumerated;  Leather  manufactures  not  described; 
Machines  for  agricultural  purposes,  except  threshing 
machines  and  fanning  mills;  Meats  prepared  other- 
wise than  by  salt  or  pickle;  Musical  instruments  of 
metal;  Oil,  animal,  except  lard — vegetable,  not  other- 
wise enumerated — essential,  chemical  and  volatile, 
perfumed ;  Paper  manufactures  not  otherwise  charged 
with  duty;  Plate  and  plated  ware;  Poultry,  alive,  or 
dead;  Sausages  and  puddings;  Seeds,  garden,  flower, 
and  vegetable;  Soaps  of  all  kinds;  Vegetables, 
fresh;  Wine,  in  addition  to  Is.  a  gallon,  old  wine 
measure. 

The  follotrijig  Articles  shall  he  liable  to  a  duty  of 
Twelve  pounds  and  ten  shiUinysfor  every  One  hun- 
dred pounds  of  the  value  thereof: — 

Axes  and  scjthes;  Billiard  and  bagatelle  balls  of 
wood  and  ivory;  Balls  used  at  bowls  or  nine  pins; 
Billiard  tables;  Bagatelle  tables;  Camphine  oil;  Car- 
riages and  vehicles;  Carriages  and  vehicles,  parts  of; 
Castings;  Clocks  and  watches;  Clocks  and  watches, 
parts  of;  Dice;  Flowers,  artificial,  in  part  or  whole 
silk;  Fanning  or  bark  mills;  Jewellery,  set  or  unset; 
Machinery  of  all  kinds  and  jiarts  thereof;  Silk 
milliner)' made  up;  Silk  velvet;  Threshing  machines 
and  fanning  and  bark  mills. 


The  follntriny  Articles  shall  he  liable  to  n  duty  of  Fif- 
teen pounds  on  every  One  hundred  pounds  of  the 
value  thereof: — 
Extracts,  essences,  and  perfumery,  not  otherwise 

provided  for;  Fish,  preserved  in  oil;  Fruit,  preserved; 

Ginger,  preserved;  Pickles  and  sauces. 

The  followiny  Articles  shall  be  liable  to  a  duty  of 
Twenty  pounds  on  every  One  hundred  pounds  of  the 
value  thereof: — 
Roulette  tables;  Succades  and  Confectionary  made 

of  sugar,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  addition  to  '2d. 

per  lb. 

Table  of  Exemptions. — Anatomical  Preparations 
when  imported  expressly  ibr  the  use  of  any  college 
or  school  of  anatomy  or  surgery,  incorporated  by 
royal  charter  or  act  of  Parliament,  not  imported 
for  sale. 

Copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  printed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  not 
imported  for  sale. 

Books  and  Maps  and  Illustrative  Drawings,  impoi-ted 
for  the  use  of  any  library  to  which  the  public  may 
have  free  admission,  as  also  for  the  libraries  of 
either  branch  of  the  legislature. 

Coin  and  Bullion. 

Donations  of  Books  or  Clothing  specially  imported 
for  the  use  of,  or  to  be  distributed  gratuitously  by 
any  charitable  society  in  this  province. 

Fish,  fresh,  not  described. 

Horses  and  Carriages  of  Travellers,  and  horses,  cattle, 
and  carriages  and  other  vehicles,  when  employed 
in  carrying  merchandize,  together  with  the  neces- 
sary harness  and  tackle,  so  long  as  the  same  are 
bona  Jide  in  use  for  that  purpose,  except  the  horses, 
cattle,  carriages,  and  vehicles,  and  harness,  of  per- 
sons hawking  goods,  wares,  and  merchandizes 
through  the  province  for  the  pur])Ose  of  retail,  and 
the  horses,  carriages,  and  harness  of  any  circus  or 
equestrian  troop  for  exihibition.  The  horses,  car- 
riages, caravans,  and  harness  of  any  menagerie,  to 
be  free.  Horses  and  cattle  belonging  to  persons 
coming  into  the  province  for  the  purpose  of  actually 
settling  therein. 

Hides,  Ofl'al,  and  Tallow  of  cattle  and  swine,  slaugh- 
tered in  bond. 

Manures  of  all  kinds. 

Models  of  Machinery,  and  of  other  inventions  and 
impro\ements  in  the  arts. 

Packages  containing  dutiable  articles. 

Philosophical  Apparatus,  instruments,  books,  maps, 
stationery,  busts,  and  casts  of  marble,  bronze,  ala- 
baster or  plaster  of  Paris,  paintings,  drawings, 
engravings,  etchings,  specimens  of  sculptui'es, 
cabinets  of  coins,  medals,  gems,  and  all  other  col- 
lections of  antiquities,  provided  the  same  be  spe- 
cially imported  in  good  fiiith  for  the  use  of  any 
society  incorporated  or  established  for  philosophical 
or  literary  pursuits,  or  for  the  encouragement  of 
fine  arts,  or  for  the  use  or  by  the  order  of  any  uni- 
versity, college,  academy,  school,  or  seminary  of 
learning  within  this  province. 

Philosophical  Apparatus,  &c.,  &c.,  imported  for  use 
by  anv  public  lecturer  for  the  purpose  of  gain,  and 
to  be  re-ex))orted,  shall  be  allowed  to  be  entered 
under  bond  of  two  good  and  sufficient  jjersons  for 
their  exportation  within  the  specified  time. 

Arms  or  Clothing  which  any  contractor  or  contrac- 
tors, connnissary  or  commissaries,  sliall  import  or 
bring  into  the  province  for  the  use  of  her  majesty's 
army  and  navy,  or  for  the  use  of  the  Indian  N5i- 
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tion»  in  this  province :  Providod  the  duty  other- 
wise pav-iblc  would  be  dcfiaycd  or  home  by  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  this  pro- 
vince. 
Specimens  of  Natural  History,  Mineralo<ry,  or  Botany. 
Seeds  of  all  kinds,  farminf;  utensils  and  implements 
of  husbandry,  and  animals  for  the  improvement  of 
stock  when  specially  imported  in  good  faith  by  any 
society  incorporated  or  established  for  the  encou- 
rajjement  of  a);riculture. 
Wearing  Apparel  in  actual  use,  and  other  personal 
effects  not  merchandize,  implements  and  tools  of 
trade  of  handy-craftsmen,  in  the  occupation  or 
employment  of  persons  coming  into  the  province 
for  the  purpose  of  actually  settling  therein. 

[The  native  produce  and  manufactures  of  all  or 
any  such  of  the  other  British  Xorth  American  colo- 
nies as  shall  admit  the  native  produce  and  manufac- 
tures of  Canada  free  of  duty,  shall  be  entitled  to 
exem])tion  from  duties  under  this  act,  with  tlie  excep- 
tion of  siiirituous  liquors.] 

Also  Salt,  salted  or  cured  meats,  flour,  biscuits, 
molasses,  cordage,  pilch,  tar,  turpentine,  leather, 
leather-ware,  fishermen's  clothing,  and  hosiery, 
fishing  craft,  utensils  and  instruments  imported 
into  the  district  of  Gaspe  from  the  United  King- 
dom or  the  Channel  Islands  or  neighbouring  colo- 
nies, for  the  use  of  the  fisheries  carried  on  therein, 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  principal  officer 
of  Customs  at  the  port  of  Quebec  shall  make,  and 
which  he  is  hereby  empowered  to  establish  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  tliat  such  articles  are  bona 
Jide  intended  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  such 
fisheries. 


Tlie  follincini/  articlei  are  prohibited  to  he  impnrled, 
under  a  jientilttf  of  I'^i/ff/  pounds,  toijether  with  tht 
forfeiture  of  the  Puree!  or  I'ackuye  of  Goods  in 
which  the  some  shaii  ffe  found : — 

Books  and  Drawings  of  an  immoral  or  indecent 
character.     Coin,  base  or  counterfeit. 

In  this  tariff  Canada  levies  higher 
duties  on  British  manufactures  than  has 
been  hitherto  authorised  by  the  Imperial 
ParUamcnt ; — viz.:  7i  per  cent.: — the  pre- 
vious tariff  was  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent. 
There  is  at  present  no  distinction  made 
between  British  and  forei<i:n  goods;  it  is  in 
fact  a  free  ini])ort  tariff,  except  in  so  far  as 
is  necessary  for  the  obtainment  of  a  pro- 
vincial revenue.  England  receives  no  favour 
whatever  on  the  export  of  her  goods  to 
Canada ;  the  Canadians  are  at  liberty  to 
"  buy  in  the  cheapest,  and  sell  in  the 
dearest  market;"  and  the  alteration  in  the 
na-i-igation  laws  enables  them  to  employ  the 
shipping  of  any  country,  which  can  carry 
their  goods  with  the  greatest  economy.  It 
caimot  be  said  that  the  "  mother  country " 
has  sought  any  advantage  from  its  govern- 
ment of  this  prorince  of  the  empire. 

The  gross  amoiuit  of  revenue  from  cus- 
toms at  the  principal  stations  in  Eastern 
and  "Western  Canada,  was  in — 


Revenue. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

Districts : — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Quebec 

72.923 

55,843 

77,879 

74,425 

78.652 

70,831 

63.325 

Montreal 

152.403 

102,482 

223,690 

227,765 

179.596 

171.285 

140.499 

St.  John's 

17,759 

22,350 

36,016 

41.165 

40.42J 

45,411 

22,341 

Hamilton    .         .                 .         . 

7,604 

12,191 

16,989 

22,011 

20.726 

26.768 

30,326 

Toronto 

8,390 

17,603 

25,105 

22.195 

33,529 

32,678 

27.752 

Kingston 

6.826 

9,278 

18,527 

19,924 

19.273 

17,584 

10,937 

Eastern  Canada  Inland  Ports  . 

2,278 

3,771 

8,368 

10,857 

11,512 

9,765) 

38,849 

Western  Canada           „ 

10,723 

18,052 

34,754 

36,614 

38,602 

40,309J 

Total 

278,906 

141,570 

441,328 

434,956 

422,312 

414,631 

334,029 

Provincial  Excise  Duties  received    . 

33,991 

30.741 

33.846 

30,082 

18.702 

33,056 

29,614 

Territorial  Revenues 

51,775 

97,862 

6,570 

25,783 

23.906 

26.284 

51,959 

Gross  Revenue  from  Canals         .     . 

18,535 

25,751 

38,347 

28,957 

39,340 

50,131 

46,493 

„                Harbours    . 

1.664 

4,450 

3,822 

4,360 

4.;340 

4,643 

3.663 

„               Bridges      . 

210 

563 

229 

1,432 

1.334 

1,094 

1.590 

„              Locks  and  Slides 

— 

618 

1,560 

2.478 

9,300 

5,702 

4.368 

„               Roads 

3,821 

3,250 

300 

3,816 

7,170 

21,763 

22.499 

Total    Gross  Revenue   from  Public 

AVorks 

24,232 

34.604 

44,259 

41,039 

61.486 

83.335 

78,613 

Ordinary  Expenses  of  Management 

1.282 

2.320 

3,524 

6,339 

10.614 

9.470 



Repairs  and  other  Expenditure 

6.580 

6,207 

19,292 

7,198 

2.391 

31.307 

51,519 

Total  Deductions     .... 

7.862 

8.527 

22,816 

13.5.38 

13.006 

40,778 



Nett  Revenue  from  Public  Works  . 

16,369 

26,076 

21,443 

27,501 

48.480 

42,557 

— 

The  revenue  raised  for  local  piu"poses  in 
"U'cstern  Cauada  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
statement,  which  exhibits  the  value  of 
assessed  property  in  Western  Canada,  as 
rated  under  provision  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, including  duties  on  shops,  distilleries. 


billiard-tables,  hawkers,  pedlars,  steam-boats, 
ale  and  beer  houses,  and  the  taxes  foi 
general  local  purposes,  and  exclusive  of  the 
taxes  and  values  in  the  vaiious  cities  and 
incorporated  towns,  except  the 
Excise 


general 
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Districts  in 
Western  Canada. 


Bathurst      .  . 

Brock      .    .  . 

Colbome      .  . 

Dalhousie    .  . 

Eastern  .    .  . 
Gore  .... 

Home      .    .  . 

Huron     .    .  . 

Johnstown  .  . 

London  .    .  . 

Midland      .  . 

Newcastle   .  . 

Niagara       .  . 

Ottawa    .     .  . 
Prince  Edward 

Simcoe    .    .  . 

Talbot     .    .  . 

Victoria       .  . 
M'elUngton 

"Western      .  . 

Total  . 


Assessed 
Value  of 
Property. 


£ 

329.410 
3.57,1.56 
386,794 
397,080 
436,.5.50 
846.066 
1,105,396 
148.7.54 
459,789 
582,981 
462,583 
26.5,271 
519.536 
111,418 
316,703 
224,485 
288,646 
285,171 
477,613 
434,235 


Taxes. 


Pro- 
vincial. 


£ 

142 

333 

242 

384 

827 

3.031 

2,803 

261 

1,230 

1,076 

2,226 

2,335 

9-^2 

120 

127 

233 

753 

240 

1,515 

587 


Di^tric 


£ 
2,607 
4,320 
2,358 
2,370 
3,243 
8,740 
10,957 
1,188 
4,909 
8,620 
4,031 
5,100 
5,909 
1,208 
2,345 
3,135 
2,692 
2,135 
7,066 
4,849 


Total. 


£ 

2,749 
4,6-54 
2,601 
2,754 
4,071 
11,772 
13,761 
1,449 
6,160 
9,696 
6,258 
7,435 
6,831 
1,328 
2,473 
3,368 
3,446 
2,375 
8,582 
5,436 


The  tax  for  schools  and  school-houses,  iii 
1848,  amounted  to  ,£29,668;  ditto  building 
and  supporting  lunatic  asylums,  £4,348. 
Great  portions  of  the  taxes  for  district  pui'- 
poses  are  raised  for  temporary  objects,  such 
as  repaii's  of  particidar  works,  building  gaols 
and  lock-up  houses,  while  the  school-rate 
includes  a  very  large  sum  for  building 
school-houses.  The  general  average  of  tax- 
ation in  Western  Canada  for  purely  district 
pui'poses,  is  about  3d.  on  the  valuation  in 
the  districts ;  in  cities  and  towns  it  is 
ditferently  regulated. 

In  all  new  countries  the  value  of  the 
labour  in  erecting  houses  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  materials  used.  In  Canada, 
the  dwellings  of  the  earlier  settlers  are  gener- 
ally termed  "  shanties."  Such  dwellings  are 
not  liable  to  any  taxes. 

The  houses  taxed  in  Western  Canada 
since  18.27  have  been — 


1827. 

1832. 

1837.       1842.    1    1847 

No.  of  Houses 
Additional  lire- 
places  .    .    . 

9,889 
1,592 

14,5.50 
2,080 

22,057      21,638 
2,.591        6,823 

42,737 

9,218 

Value  asses".  £ 

352,304 

514,667 

751,883  1,2.35,189,1,679,496 

The  assessments,  it  is  stated,  are  very 
much  below  the  actual  value  of  the  property 
assessed.  They  merely  indicate  the  value 
according  to  the  rate  prescribed  by  the  pro- 
vincial act  regulating  assessments  in  Upper 
Canada.  By  that  act,  the  hiyhest  value  at 
which  a  house  is  rated  is  £60,  or  if  con- 
taining more  than  two  fire-places,  £10  more 
for  every  additional  fire-place.  Houses, 
therefore,  that  have  cost  fi'om  £300  to 
£3,000  are,  in  these  retui-ns,  rated  as  of  the 


value  of  £60.  So  also  mills  and  other  valu- 
able buildings.  Cultivated  land  is  valued 
at  £1  per  acre,  though  its  actual  value  may, 
on  the  average,  be  estimated  at  £5  per  acre. 
Uncultivated  lands  are  valued  at  4s.  per 
acre,  though  the  government  sell  none  for 
less  than  twice  that  price.  It  would  not 
be  unsafe,  therefore,  to  multiply  the  amount 
of  the  assessed  value  by  5,  to  arrive  at 
an  approximation  to  the  actual  value  of 
the  propertv  in  Upper  Canada.  Thus, 
£7,139,901  "x  5  =  £35,699,555.  These 
calculations  take  no  account  also  of  a  large 
amount  of  local  public  property,  yielding  a 
considerable  annual  revenue,  such  as  turn- 
pike roads,  market  buildings,  &c.,  belonging 
to  local  corporate  bodies,  and  to  the  several 
districts. 

The  local  taxes  or  district  rates  are  col- 
lected fi'om  each  individual,  at  the  rating  of 
one  penny  in  the  pound,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  land  and  other  property  he  may 
possess,  agreeably  to  the  assessed  value  fixed 
by  law,  viz.: — 

Every  acre  of  arable,  pastm-e,  or  meadow 
land,  £1  ;  every  acre  of  uncidtivated  land, 
4s.;  every  town  lot,  £50.  Every  house  built 
with  timber  squared  or  hewed  on  two  sides, 
of  one  story,  with  not  more  than  two  fire- 
places, £20;  ditto  for  every  additional 
fire-place,  £4.  Every  house  built  of  squared 
or  flatted  timber  on  two  sides,  of  two  stories, 
with  not  more  than  two  fire-places,  £30; 
ditto  for  every  additional  fire-place,  £8. 
Every  framed  house  under  two  stories  in 
height,  with  not  more  than  two  fire-places, 
£35 ;  ditto  for  every  additional  fire-place, 
£5.  Every  brick  or  stone  house  of  one 
story,  and  not  more  than  two  fire-places, 
£40;  every  additional  fire-place,  £10.  Every 
framed  brick  or  stone  house  of  two  stories 
and  not  more  than  two  fire-places,  £60 ; 
ditto  for  evei"y  additional  fire-place,  £10. 
Every  grist  mill,  wrought  by  water,  with 
one  pair  of  stones,  £150;  ditto  M-ith  every 
additional  paii-,  £50.  Every  saw-mill,  .£106. 
Every  merchant's  shop,  £200.  Every  store- 
house, £200.  Every  stone  house,  £199. 
Every  horse  of  the  age  of  three  years  and 
upwards,  £8.  Oxen  of  the  age  of  four  years 
and  upwards,  £4.  Milch  cows,  £3.  Horned 
cattle,  from  two  to  four  years  and  upwards, 
£4.  Every  close  carriage  with  four  wheels, 
kept  for  pleasure,  £100.  Everj'  open  car- 
riage, or  curricle,  ditto,  £25.  Every  other 
carriage,  or  gig,  with  two  wheels,  ditto,  £20. 
Eveiy  waggon  kept  for  pleasui-e,  £15. 
Every   stove   erected   and  used  in  a  room 
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wlicro  thorc  is  no  fire-place,  is  considered  as 
a  firr-pluco. 

Mvcry  ])or.son  inserted  on  the  assessment 
roll  is,  in  proportion  to  the  estimate  of  Iiis 
property,  held  liable  to  work  on  the  high- 
ways or  roads  in  every  year,  as  follows  : — If 
liis  property  be  rated  at  £25,  2  days  ;  ditto 
£25  to  £50,  3  days ;  ditto  £50  to  £75,  4 
days;  ditto,  £75  to  £100,  5  days;  ditto 
£l"00  to  £150,  6  days;  ditto  £l50"to  £200, 
7  days;  ditto  £200  to  £250,  8  days;  ditto, 
£250  to  £300,  9  days ;  ditto  £300  to  £350, 
10  days;  ditto  £350  to  £100,  11  days;  ditto 
£400"to  £500,  12  days. 

For  every  £100  above  £500  to  £1000,  one 
day;  for  every  £200  above  £1000  to  £2000, 
ditto;  for  every  £300  above  £2000  to 
£3000,  ditto;  for  every  £500  above  £3500, 
ditto. 

Every  person  possessed  of  a  waggon,  eart, 
or  team  of  horses,  oxen,  or  beasts  of  burthen 
or  draught  used  to  draw  the  same,  to  work  on 
the  highways  3  days.  Every  male  inhabi- 
tant, from  21  to  50,  not  rated  on  the  assess- 
ment roU,  is  compelled  to  work  on  the 
highways  3  days.  Persons  emigTating  to 
this  proxince,  intending  to  become  settlers, 
and  not  hanng  been  resident  6  months,  are 
exempt ;  and  all  indigent  persons,  by  reason 
of  sickness,  age,  or  numerous  family,  are 
exempt  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates. 

Any  person  liable  may  compound,  if  he 
thinks  fit,  by  paying  5s.  per  day  for  each 
cart,  &c.,  and  2s.  6d.  for  each  day's  duty  ; 
to  be  paid  within  10  days  after  demand 
made  by  an  authorised  surveyor,  or  the 
magistrates  can  issue  their  distress  for 
double  the  amount  and  costs. 

By  subsequent  resolutions  for  raising 
£500,000  for  making  roads,  the  Canadians 
resolved  : — 

1st.  That  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  ways 
and  means  for  i)aynient  of  tlie  interest  on  the 
sum  of  £500,000,  to  be  expended  on  the  public 
highways  in  this  province,  that  the  statute  hibour, 
now  by  law  required  to  be  performed,  be  com- 
muted for  a  certain  sum  to  be  paid  in  lieu  thereof. 

2nd.  Tliat  the  sum  at  which  the  commutation  be 
fixed  be  '2s.  (id.  for  eacli  dav. 

3rd.  That  the  following  additional  rates  be  imposed 
on  the  inhabitants  of  this  province,  the  proceeds 
whereof  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  in- 
terest of  tlie  said  sum  of  £oOO.o6o  :— Every  horse 
(not  being  a  stallion  used  for  covering  mares), 
gelding,  or  mare,  over  three  years  okC  Is.  3d. ; 
stallion  used  for  covering  mares,  2s. ;  single-horse 
pleasure  waggon,  2s.  Gd. ;  two-horse  pleasure  wag- 
gon, OS. ;  two-wheeled  carriage  used  for  pleasure, 
5s. ;  four-wheeled  open  carriage  used  for  jileasure, 
lOs.;  four-wheeled  close  carriage  used  for  pleasure, 
15*. ;  four-wheeled  carriage  used  for  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers,  £2  iOs. :  a  still,  £5. 


Exi'ENDiTiTKE. — At  the  period  of  the  re- 
union of  the  iirovinccs  in  IHIO— 11,  a  pcrma^ 
nent  civil  list  \v;is  agreed  to,  and  became  a 
jnirt  of  the  act  of  union  ;  viz.:  3  and  4  Vic, 
c.  35,  to  which  the  following  schedulca  were 
annexed : — 

SCHEDULE  A. 

Governor £7,000 

Lieutenant-Governor  ....         1,000 

Jf'esfern  Canada — 

1  Chief  Justice  ....  1,500 

4  Puisne  Judges,  at  900/.  each       .         .  3,600 

1  Vice  Chancellor  ....  1,125 

Eastern  Canada — 

1  Chief  Justice,  Quebec  .         .         .         1,500 

3  Puisne  Judges,  Quebec,  at  900/.  each  .  2,700 
1  Chief  Justice,  Montreal  .  .  .  1,100 
3  Puisne  Judges,  Montreal,  at  900/.  each  2,700 
1  Resident  Judge  at  Three  Kivers  .  900 

1  Judge  of  the  Inferior  District  of  St 

Francis 500 

1  Judge  of  the  Inferior  District  of  Gaspe  500 

Pensions  to  the  Judges,  Salaries  of  the 
Attorneys  and  Solicitors-General,  and 
Contingent  and  Miscellaneous  Ex- 
penses of  Administration  of  Justice 
throughout  the  Province  of  Canada, 


SCHEDtTLE  B. 
Civil  Secretaries  and  their  Offices 
Provincial  Secretaries  and  their  Offices 
Receiver-General  and  his  Office 
Inspector-General  and  his  Office 
Executive  Council 
Board  of  Works 
Emigrant  Agent 

Pensions 

Contingent  Expenses  of  Public  Offices 

Gross  Total      .... 


20,875 

£45,000 

8,000 
3.000 
3,000 
2.000 
3,000 
2,000 
700 
5,000 
3,300 


£75,000 

In  1847  the  payments  under  schedule  A, 
were:  union  act,  £37,818;  pronncial  act, 
£8,561  =  £46,379:  under  schedule  B, 
union  act,  £20,589;  pro\incial  act,  £9,997 
=  £30,586.     Total,  £76,967. 

The  total  mihtary  cost  of  the  Canadas  in 
the  year  1847,  for  payment  of  troops  and 
commissariat  expenses  was,  Regulars,  offi- 
cers, 222 ;  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men,  5,474;  payment,  £196,609.  Royal 
Artillery,  oflicers,  36;  men,  627;  payment, 
£24,721.  Royal  Engineers,  officers,  26; 
no  men  ;  payment,  £10,918.  Commissa- 
riat expense  of  the  whole,  £37,4.33.  The 
total  payment,  commissariat  expenses  of  the 
Canadas  for  5  years,  ending  31st  of  March, 
1847,  was  £1,726,213;  of  which  sum 
£212,715  was  commissariat.  The  British 
expenditure  for  the  flotilla  of  the  Royal 
na^•y  employed  on  the  lakes,  was  in  1847, 
£8,724;  of  which  £4,904  consisted  of  wages 
to  officers  and  seamen. 
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The  estimates  voted  annually  in  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  for  Canada,  consist  of  two 
items;  the  first  is  £11,578  for  the  clergy  in 
North  America.  For  this  amount  the  faith 
of  the  British  government  is  pledged  to 
several  religious  bodies,  viz.:  to  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  annually,  £7,711; 
to  the  presbyterians  in  connexion  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  £1,582 ;  ditto,  in  con- 
nexion with  that  of  Canada,  £700 ;  to  the 
British  Wesleyans,  £700;  and  to  the  Roman 
catholic  bishop  and  priests  of  that  chm-ch, 
£1,500.  Second,  between  £14,000  and 
£15,000  a  year  are  voted  annually  for  the 
North  American  Indians,  in  payment  of 
their  lands,  as  stated  at  page  138. 

The  expenditure  of  the  whole  province 
for  1848,  was:— 

Interest  on  Provincial  Debt      .         .         .    £166,014 

Ditto  on  Turnpike  Trusts  .  .  .  3,172 
Civil  Government  of  Eastern  and  Western 

Canada 33,804 

Administration  of  Justice          .         .         .  68,082 

Provincial  Penitentiarj'     ....  15,000 

Legislature 29,231 

Education 64,870 

Agricultural  Societies       ....  9,376 

Hospitals  and  other  Charities  .  .  12,709 
Public  Works,  exclusive  of  works  out  of 

guaranteed  loan         ....  12,167 

Militia 1,847 

Light-house  maintenance          .         .         .  4,828 

Emigration  and  Quarantine      .         .         .  752 

Pensions 10,S4G 

Miscellaneous 22,222 

Indian  Annuities 6,655 

Redemption  of  Public  Debt      .         .         .  15,000 

Total         .         .         .       £474,491 

The  expenditure  of  £29,231  for  the  legis- 
lature includes,  salaries  and  contingencies, 
£20,921;  printing  the  laws,  £3,127;  re- 
turning officers,  £4,733.  The  sum  of 
£10,846  for  pensions,  includes  militia, 
£3,779 ;  legislative,  £544  ;  judges,  £2,058 ; 
schedule  B  (union  act),  £4,193.  The  mis- 
cellaneous £20,222  includes,  rent  and  re- 
pairs, &c.  to  public  buildings,  £10,150;  rent 
of  bishop's  palace,  Quebec,  £1,111 ;  assess- 
ment on  property  at  Quebec  and  ^lontreal, 
£1740;  expense  of  the  prorincial  peniten- 
tiary commission,  £1,500,  and  other  items. 

The  militia  pensions  include,  26  miUtia- 
men  of  Eastern  Canada,  at  £13  10«.  per 
annum,  £351,  disabled  diuing  the  war;  96 
militia-men  of  "Western  Canada,  at  £18, 
£1,728,  disbanded  dtiring  the  rebellion;  11 
widows  of  niilitia-mcn  killed  dmiug  the 
late  war,  £18  each,  £198^  90  widows  and 
children  of  mUitia-men  who  died  on  scrrice 
during  the  late  rebellion,  £18  each  =  £l,620. 


The  ci^il  pensioners  of  the  prorince  in 
1846  were  in  number,  60,  and  of  varying 
sums  fi'om  £900  down  to  £18  a  year.  The 
total  ci^'il  and  military  pensions  for  184C, 
amounted  to  £11,461. 

Financial  State  op  Canada. — It  has 
been  stated  in  the  history  of  the  province 
(seepages35-36),that  prenous  to  the  re-union 
of  Western  with  Eastern  Canada,  the  Upper 
or  Western  portion,  had  contracted  a  large 
public  debt,  in  the  making  of  canals,  &c. 
In  June,  1841,  the  total  outstanding  debt  of 
Western  Canada  was  stated  to  be  £213,671 
in  currency,  and  £869,650  in  sterUng ;  the 
debt  of  Eastern  Canada  at  the  same  period 
was  £113,975  currency;  total  cuiTcncy, 
£327,646,  and  sterling,  £869,650,  together 
in  sterling,  £1,335,720.  Of  these  sums  the 
debt  in  sterling,  (£869,650)  paid  6  per  cent, 
interest  in  England  ;  of  the  currency  debt, 
£5,500  paid  8  per  cent  interest ;  £282,206, 
paid  6  per  cent.;  £73,940,  paid  5  per  cent.; 
and  the  remainder  from  5^  to  5^  per  cent, 
per  annum.  At  the  period  of  the  re-union 
of  the  provinces,  in  1840—41,  the  British 
government  guaranteed  a  loan  for  Canada 
of  £1,500,000,  to  be  employed  in  public 
works.  Other  loans  have  since  been  con- 
tracted, and  the  habilities  of  Canada  on  the 
31st  of  January,  1849,  stood  as  follows  in 
sterling  money  : — 


Imperial  Guaranteed  Loan    . 

Debentures,  principal  and  interest, 
payable  in  London    . 

Ditto,  payable  in  Canada 

Ditto,  in  small  Debentures    . 

Unfunded  Debt    .... 

Balance  at  credit  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Revenue  Fund 

Redemption  of  Debt     . 

Special  Funds  managed  by  the 
Province   ..... 

Debentures  issued  by  way  of  loan 
on  security  of  specific  taxes  or 
mortgage  ..... 

Sinking  Fund       .... 


£ 
1,500,000 


s.    d. 
0     0 


1,018.375     7  7 

530,729  10  10 

71.749     6  4 

102,985     3 


11 


170.855  19     9 
291,041   10  10 

418,021     8     3 


133,315  10 
44,000    0 


Total  .  .  .  £4,281,074  6  10 
Of  this  total  of  £4,281,074  steriing, 
£3,703,781  have  been  expended  on  various 
public  works,  which  now  yield  a  net  rev- 
enue of  £60,000  to  £80,000  a  year,  and 
is  annually  increasing.  The  debentures, 
£133,315,  have  been  loaned  on  ample  se- 
curity to  the  commissioners  for  erecting  the 
Toronto  Lunatic  Society;  to  the  Law  So- 
ciety at  Toronto;  and  to  the  sufferers  by 
the  Quebec  fire, —  secured  by  mortgages  on 
real  property.  The  follo^ving  is  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  cost  of  these  public  worLsj 
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which  arc  mipquallcd  for  tlicir  magnitude 
and  utility,  hy  tliose  of  any  otlicr  possession 
of  the  liritish  crown.  £  «.   rf. 

St.  I.iiwrcnce  Canals  ■  .  .  .  1,412,:5M  1  8 
Williind  Canal  ....  1,3!JI,(»22  8  8 
Oliamlilv  Canal  '    .  .  .        \  or /inn     r   in 

Improvement  ol  Kiver  Kicheheu  '■j 
Lake  St.  Peter  •   .         .         .         .  74,r)00     0     0 

liurlinfrton  linv  Canal  .         .         .  4.S,.'i7G  l.'i     7 

Ottawa  Works' ''  .         .         .  81,<)7n  19     6 

Harbours  and  Lifjhthouses  •  .        266,504  17  10 

Improvement  of  the  Trent '  .         .        135,445     2  10 
Roads  and  ]{ridge.s,AVestern  Canada'   530,384     4     4 
Ditto  Eastern  Canada'      268,326  11  1 

Provincial  Penitentiary  I"       .         .  34,207  15     1 

Miscellaneous  Works    .         .         .  31,507  11     2 

Losses     by    Public    Works    and 

otherwise'         ....        112,288  14     7 


Halifax  Currency      £4,506,267     9    0 


Sterling  at  24s.  4d.  £3,703,781  9  4 
lixplniiatnrtj  Semarks. 

•  These  Canals  are  the  Lachine,  Beauharnois, 
Cornwall,  and  three  smaller  ones.  "The  works  have 
been  constructed"  says  Mr.  Hincks,  "in  the  most 
substantial  manner,  and  they  are  unequalled  on  the 
American  continent." 

>•  The  Chambly  Canal  connects  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Kichelieu  with  Lake  Champlain.  Business  is 
increasing  rapidly  through  it. 

"  Tliis  money  has  been  expended  in  making  a  new- 
channel  through  Lake  St.  Peter.  There  has  been 
great  difi'erence  of  (i])inion  as  to  the  propriety  of 
deepening  the  old  channel  or  forming  a  new  one,' and 
the  works  are  at  present  suspended. 

■"  The  slides  on  the  Ottawa  have  been  of  immense 
advantage  to  the  lumber  trade,  and  jield  a  fair 
return  for  the  capital  invested. 

•Tolls  are  charged  on  all  the  Government  Har- 
bours sufficient  to  meet  the  interest  of  the  expendi- 
ture. Such  works  are  of  the  utmost  importance, 
afibrding,  as  they  do,  facilities  for  the  export  of  the 
produce  of  the  country.  They  are  principally  on  the 
shores  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 

'  The  improvements  on  the  Trent  are  principallv 
slides  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  lumberers  in 
the  county  of  Peterboro'. 

«  These  are  macadamised  or  plank  roads  on  which 
tolls  are  exacted,  and  toll  bridges.  They  have  been 
of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  people ;'  and  though 
at  first  tolls  were  strongly  objected  to,  the  people 
now  pay  them  most  cheerfully,  and  are  anxious  for 
the  continuation  of  such  works. 

■■  This  amount  is  very  far  short  of  the  actual  cost 
of  the  Penitentiary,  the  remainder  having  been 
defrayed  out  of  the  current  revenue. 

'  This  account  is  charged  with  various  kinds  of 
losses,  and  is  in  fact  analogous  to  the  profit  and  loss 
account  of  a  merchant.  It  includes  the  amount  lost 
by  the  failure  of  a  house  in  London  some  years  ago, 
(Tliomas  Wilson  and  Co.,  for  £66,040)  and  losses  bv 
exchange  and  otherwise. 

Up  to  the  1st  of  July,  1844,  there  has 
been  expended  on  the  improvements  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  £325,57(5;  includins  Beau- 
harnois Canal,  £162,281;  Lachine  Canal, 
£-15,410;  Cornwall  Canal,  to  June,  1813, 
£57,110;  Lake  St.  Peter,  £32,893. 


Lockage  and  Canals  on  the  fil.  Larrrence. 

N...  of  locks.    Canal  Mile*. 
.       2       .         .       2 

1 
.       2       . 
.       1       . 


The  Oalloppes 
Point  Iroqiioiii 
Kapide  Plat 
I"arren'>i  Point 
Cornwall  Canal 
Beauharnois 


9 


2i 

4 

Of 

11} 

111 
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The  a.sscts  of  the  province  consist  of  the 
public  works  which  may  fairly  be  valued  at 
£t,0()0,()()0  sterling.  'The  entire  revenue 
from  those  works,  after  deducting  £20,000 
currency  per  annum,  is  permanently  appro- 
priated as  a  sinkin":  fund,  for  the  rcdcinption 
of  the  debt  incurred  in  their  construction. 
£41,000  is  also  invested  by  the  Bank  of 
England  in  3  per  cent,  consols,  on  account 
of  the  pro\-incial  sinking  fund.  Out  of 
£170,8.^5  balance  at  the  credit  of  the  con- 
solidated revenue  fund,  Mr.  Ilincks  states, 
"  it  is  probable  that  £100,000  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  account,  Redimption  of  the 
Debt,  tliis  will  make  the  amount  at  the 
credit  of  that  account,  about  £391,000,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  sinking  fimd  of 
£44,000  (in  the  3  per  cent,  consols)  showing 
a  sa^^ng  out  of  the  annual  revenue  of 
£435,000  sterling,  or  upwards  of  half  a 
million  currency,  since  the  union  of  the 
provinces."  Canada,  in  fact,  has  done  more 
than  England,  for  it  has  prorided  a  sinking 
fund  for  the  ultimate  redemption  of  its  debt; 
and  it  has  assets  to  show,  and  even  to  sell 
or  mortgage,  which  would  hquidate  the 
debts  incurred.  Taking  the  whole  debt  of 
Canada  at  £4,500,000  currency,  and  the 
annual  revenue  at  £600,000  currency,  the 
debt  of  Canada  does  not  exceed  seven  and  a 
half  years  of  its  income.  Taking  the 
national  debt  of  the  United  Kinsdom  of 
Great  Britain  aiul  Ireland  at  .€800,000,000, 
and  the  annual  revenue  at  £60,000,000,  the 
debt  is  equal  to  thirteen  and  a  half  years  of 
the  public  income.  Again,  taking  the  debt 
of  Canada  at  £4,500,000  ciurency,  and  the 
population  at  1,500,000,  tlie  proportion  of 
public  debt  due  by  each  indiWdual  is  fftxj- 
one  shil/infls:  taking  the  debt  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland^  at  £800,000,000,  and 
the  popidation  at  28,000,000,  the  proportion 
of  public  debt  due  by  each  individual  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  is y?re  hundred  and  serenty- 
one  shit/inffs.  And  it  must  be  remarked, 
that  while  Canada  has  provided  a  sinking 
fund,  which  at  compound  interest  would  in 
a  given  period  pay  oti'  her  whole  debt,  Eng- 
land has  no  sinking  fund,  has  no  assets  to 
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represent  its  debt,  and  has  provided  no 
means  for  the  ultimate  liquidation  of  her 
debt. 

The  population  of  Canada  is  increasing 
with  wonderful  rapidity ;  property  is  aug- 
menting in  value  faster  than  population,  for 
the  waste  lands  of  the  province  are  every 
day  being  converted  from  useless  areas,  into 
productive  fields  ;  and  blessed  with  internal 
peace,  and  protected  against  foreign  aggres- 
sion by  its  being  a  part  of  a  great  empire 
interested  in  its  preservation,  and  zealous 
for  its  integrity  and  honour,  Canada  may 
look  forward  to  the  fulfilment  of  all  its 
obligations,  and  to  a  high  career  of  pi'os- 
perity. 

The  debt  and  liabilities  of  Canada  are  thus 
stated  in  the  "  Blue  Book"  for  1846:— 

In  Eiiijland — bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent,  by 
debentures,  exclusive  of  the  guaranteed  loan, 
£1,068.375. 

In  Canada — viz.:  in  Upper  Canada  debentures, 
and  debentures  of  Canada,  £328,772. 

By  "  Upper  Canada "  debentures,  are 
nnderstood  those  issued  before  the  union  of 
the  provinces,  in  1840—41,  under  acts  of  the 
Upper  Canadian  legislature.  "  Canada  de- 
bentures "  are  those  issued  since  the  union, 
under  acts  of  the  united  legislatm-e. 

Provincial  Debentures  of  Lower  Canada, 
vested  in  Trustees  for  Works  (the  interest 


only  being  guaranteed  by  the  proxince,  and 
all  paving  except  the  first  two)  : — Chambly 
Canal,  £35,000;  Turnpike  Trusts,  Quebec, 
£38,850  =  £68,850  at  6  per  cent.,  £4,130; 
Longueil  and  Chambly  Trust,  £15,000; 
^loutrcal  Harboiu',  £90,925 ;  Turnpike 
Trusts,  Montreal,  £47.000  =  £221,775 
interest  paid  by  commissioners. 

Redempfion  of  Public  Debt — Being  balance 
to  meet  rise  or  fall  in  exchange,  £5,275. 

New  English  Loan. — £1,363,000  sterling, 
interest  at  4  per  cent.,  £60,458  16s.  \Q\d. 

The  debt  in  England  is  aU  at  5  per  cent, 
per  annum;  of  the  £328,772  due  by  Canada 
debentui-es,  £144,910  bears  interest  at  5 
per  cent. ;  £175,112  at  6  per  cent. ;  £5,000 
at  5|  per  cent.;  and  the  remainder  at  rates 
varying  from  2  to  6  per  cent,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  debt. 

Periods  of  redemption  of  the  EngUsh  loan 
(1,068,375):  in  1854,  £200,000  redeemable; 
in  1855,  £400,000;  in  1857,  £224,150;  in 
1858,  £45,500;  in  1863,  £77,725;  in  1866, 
£121,000  =  £1,068,375. 

The  Canadian  loan  of  £328,772  is 
redeemable  at  different  periods,  from  the 
year  1847  to  1874,  in  which  last  year 
£42,580  is  payable. 

Banking  Institutions. — The  sound  state 
of  the  monetary  institutions  of  the  province 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  returns : — 


Banliuff  Beturns,  ^\st  Jammry,  1849,  compiled  from  t) 

le  Setiirns  laid  before  the 

Provincial  Par 

liament. 

Liabilities,  Assets,  &c. 
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Bank  of  B.  N. 
America  Cana- 
dian Branches. 

Totals. 

Liabilities : — 

Promissory  Notes  in  circula- 
tion not  bearing  interest 

Bills  and  Notes  in  circulation 
bearing  interest       .... 

Balance  due  to  other  Banks    . 

Cash.  Deposits  not  bearing  in- 
terest       ^  .     . 

Cash  Deposits  bearing  interest 

£ 
32,144 

12,255 

21,386 
23,372 

£ 
249,286 

30,4.51 

1.54,734 
67,880 

£ 
157,049 

12,129 

45,392 
27,663 

£ 

149,610 

34,3.57 

76,949 
11,068 

£ 

44,911 

35,653 
16,800 

£ 

116,001 

3,914 

19,943 
18,092 

£ 
66,353 

12,991  \ 
18,167/ 

£. 

185,834 

16,203 
161,978 

£ 
1,001,188 

109,309 
712,068 

Total  average  of  Liabilities 

89,157 

502,351 

242.233 

271,974 

97,364 

157,950 

97,511 

,364,015 

1,822,565 

Assets : — 

Coin  and  Bullion 

Landed  and  other  Property  of 

the  Bank 

Government  Securities  .     .     . 
Promissory  Notes  or  Bills  of 

other  Banks 

Balances  due  from  Banks  and 

foreign  agents 

Notes  and  Bills  discounted,  or 

other  debts  due  to  the  Bank 

not  above  included      .     .     . 

10,3.39 
13,126 

3,447 
1,486 

263,022 

155,049 

4.5,4.55 
10,200 

20,581 

31,732 

1,096,996 

52,396 
23,206 

11,019 
34,496 

5.56,573 

27,3.55 
31,9.35 

13,0S2 
15,952 

564,4.59 

15,904 

6,500 
12,000 

658 

4,290 

166,417 

20,614 

12..341 
95,7.50 

13,857 

10,357 

304,186 

13,538 
5,025 

7,945 
21,955 

169,093 

84594 

20,857 
19,041 

854,917 

379,489 

137,.5SS 
117,9.50 

91,446 

139,315 

3,977,663 

Tola!  average  of  Assets 

291,420 

1,360,0  3 

679,690 

652,783 

205,775 

457,305 

217,546 

979.109 

4,843,451 

_\o(e._The  return  under  the  head  "  Xotes  and  Bills  discounted,"  for  the  Gore 
the  estate  of  Rtid.  Irving,  and  Co.,  of  London. — City  Bank  Bills 

VOL.   I. 


Bank  includes  a  claim  of  £10,000  on 
of  Exchange,  £3,863. 
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The  circulation  per  inoutli  of  the  riiiiiidiau 
banks,  is  uhout  .ei,;?()0,()(M»  to  t:i,5()(),()()0. 
Tiic  avcnifie  circiilatiou  of  the  Bank  ofl 
Montreal,  is  LMO,()()0 ;  City  hank  of  Moii- | 
trcal,  .t230,0()();  Cominercial  liaiik,  Midland 
Pistriet,  £200,000;  Bank  of  Upper  Canada  j 
C:20n,000;  Gore  hank,  £  100,000;  Qiiehec 
hank,  .£80,000;  Baiiqne  dvi  pcuple,  ,£8."),000; 
Rank  of  British  North  America,  branches, 
.£250,000.  All  the  banks  issue  notes  as 
low  as  5s.  There  is  no  pro\Tneial  metallic 
ciirreney ;  the  amount  of  British  coin  in 
circulation  cannot  be  ascertained;  it  is  small 
in  proportion  to  the  entire  circulating  me- 
dium ;  the  Canadians,  like  the  Scotch, 
prefer  their  own  bank  notes  to  metal. 

There    are    several    Savings'    Banks    in 
Canada. 

The  Montreal  Savings'  Bank  owes  to  de- 
positors    .....       £84„'?66 
Montreal  City  and  District     do.       do.    .  44,500 

The  Quebec  Provident  and    do.       do.    .  31,772 

The  Hamilton  and  Gore         do.       do.    .  5,745 


Total  .  .         £166,443 

The  British  America  Fire  and  Life  A.ixu- 
rance  Company  has  a  subscribed  eaj)ital 
stock  of  ±-100,000,  of  which  £35,000  has 
been  paid  on  7,989  shares.  The  amount  of 
property  insured  against  fire  during  the  vear 
ending  31st  of  January,  1849,  was  £800,305. 
The  premium  received,  £6,737 ;  amount  of 
losses  paid  during  same  period,  £3,2  i3; 
losses  iinder  adjudgment,  1,363 ;  present 
liability  under  1,170  policies,  £727,-189; 
insured  against  dangers  of  na\-igation, 
£1 73,466  ;  premium  received  for  the  year, 
£3,326;  losses  paid,  £2,258;  losses  under 
adjudgment,  £1,000.  The  St.  Lawrence 
In/and  Marine  Assurance  Company,  has  a 
subscribed  capital  of  £100,000,  of  which 
£15,000  is  paid  up.  Property  insured 
during  1848,  £  133,407;  premium  on  ditto, 
£5,996;  losses  paid  during  the  year,  £3,009; 
losses  under  adjudgment,  £900. 

Monies. — Accounts  are  kept  in  Halifax 
currency,  by  -which  a  guinea  (weighing  5 
dwts.  and  6  grs.)  is  equal  to  24s.  4rf.  cur- 
rency ;  a  sovereign  to  23s.  3d.  ;  a  Joannes 
(a  gold  coin,  weighing  18  dwts.)  to  £4 ;  a 
moidore  (weighing  6  dwts.  and  18  grs.)  to 
£2;  and  an  eagle  (weighing  11  dwts.  and 
6  grs.)  to  50s.  The  gold,  Spanish,  and 
French  coins  are — a  doubloon  (17  d\vts.) 
£3  14s.  6rf.;  Louis-d'or,  coined  before  1793, 
(5  dwts.  4  grs.)  £1  2s.  8rf.;  the  pistole,  ditto, 
(4  dwts.  4  grs.)  18s  Sd.;  the  forty-franc 
piece,  coined  since  1792,  (8  dwls.  6  grs.) 
£1  16s.  2d. ;  the  twenty-franc  piece  (4  dwts. 


3  grs.)  18s.  id.  In  .tilvcr  coimt  the  crown 
is  equal  to  5s.  Od. ;  S])anish  and  Atnerieau  ' 
dollar  to  5s.;  English  shilling.  Is.  \d  ;  pista- 
rccn,  lOrf. ;  French  erown,  coined  hefore 
1793,  5s.  6rf. ;  French  piece  of  six  francs,  ] 
5s  Od. ;  five-franc  piece.  Is.  8</.;  American 
dollar,  .5s. ;  and  so  on.  The  coins  in  most 
general  circulation  arc  dollars  of  Tarioiu 
denominations. 

Accounts  kept  in  £  s.  d.  To  change 
Halifax  currency  ( 1  dollars  :=  .£;1  currency) 
into  British  sterling,  deduct  one-tenth.  To 
change  British  sterling  into  Halifax  cur- 
rency, add  one-ninth. 

Weights  and  !Me.\subes.  —  English 
weights  :  %'iz.,  pound,  troy,  and  avoirdupois. 
The  standard  wine  gallon  is  the  liquid  mea- 
sure of  the  province  ;  the  Canada  minot  for 
all  grain,  &c.,  except  where  specially  agreed 
on  to  the  contrary ;  the  minot  is  an  eighth 
larger  than  the  Winchester  bushel.  The 
Paris  foot  for  all  measures  of  land  granted 
prerioiis  to  the  conquest ;  the  English  for 
all  since  that  era.  The  arpent  is  for  all 
other  measures  EugUsh,  unless  it  may  be 
otherwise  agreed  on.  For  rough  calcula- 
tions, 100  acres  superficial  are  equal  to  100 
arpents. 

The  acts  4  and  5  Vic.  c.  88  and  89,  passed 
for  the  inspection  of  flour  and  meal,  and 
beef  and  pork,  make  the  follo^ving  provisions, 
\\z: — 

Meat. — Barrel  of  Pork  (contents  not  less  than  30, 
nor  more  than  31  gallons  %vine  measure)  to  con- 
tain 200  lbs.  of  meat. 

Tierce  of  ditto  (45  to  46  gallons)  300  lbs. 
Barrel  of  Beef  (28  or  29  gallons)  200  lbs. 
Tierce  of  ditto  (44  or  45  gallons)  300  lbs. 
And  the  barrels  and  tierces  in  proportion. 
Flour. — A  barrel.  196  lbs.  net  weight ;  Indian  meal, 

168 ;  and  oatmeal.  200  ditto. 
Grain,  Pulse,  &c..  purchased  by  weight,  as  follows: — 
wheat,  per  bushel,  60;  Indian  com  and  r)e,  56; 
barley,  48 ;  oats,  34  :  pease,  60 ;  beans,  50:  clover 
and  Timothy  seeds  60;  and  grass  seeds,  48  lbs. 

Average  Pkices  of  various  Produce. — 
It  is  very  difficult  to  give  this  coiTcctly; 
the  best  result  attainable  is  but  an  approxi- 
mation, because  prices  depend  materially  on 
the  English  and  New  York  quotations,  and 
vary  nith  every  mad.  The  different  seasons 
have  an  effect  upon  the  markets,  and  also 
the  means  of  transport  to  markets,  as  traffic 
is  chiefly  confined  to  the  cities  and  towns. 
During  winter  a  considerable  rise  takes  place, 
in  consequence  of  the  consumption  of  the 
"lumber"  men.  In  1845,  hay  sold  as  high 
as  from  27  to  30,  and  even  35  dollars  a  ton; 
oats,  barley,  and  ludip.n  corn  proportionally. 

In  ^Montreal  and  Toronto  provisions  are 
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large    staple    of 
list  of  prices  at 


sold  at  a  dear  rate,  but  in  the  niral  districts 
articles  of  food  are  comparatively  cheap. 

The  following  are  the  average  prices  in 
sterUng  money,  for  Western  Canada,  retnrn- 
ed  to  her  majesty'  government  for  1845: — 

"V\'Tieaten  flour,  per  barrel  of  196  lbs.,  20s.  to  25s.  ; 
wheat,  per  60  lbs.  bushel,  3s.  6rf.  to  5s. ;  oats,  Is.  to 
Is.  •2d.;  rye,  2s.  to  2s.  9f/.;  and  barley,  Is.  8(7.  to  35.  3rf. 
per  bushel;  wheaten  bread,  loaf,  of  4  lbs.,  6f/.  lo  Id.; 
potatoes,  Is.  to  2s.  per  bushel ;  horned  cattle,  £5  to 
£15;  horses  £10  to  £30;  .sheep,  10s.  to  17s.  6rf.; 
swine,  1 5s.  to  25s.;  turkeys,  2s.  to  3s.  6(?. ;  and  geese. 
Is.  3(/.  to  Is.  9rf.  each;  ducks,  Is.  id.  to  2s.  3(/.;  fowls, 
Is.  to  Is.  9f/.  per  couple;  eggs,  od.  to  lOrf.  per  dozen; 
milk,  i-d.  per  quart;  butter,  6f/.  to  9(/. ;  cheese  (Cana- 
dian), 4W.  to  Gd.;  beef,  ^d.;  mutton,  2\d.;  pork,  'A\d.; 
coffee,  Is.;  tea,  2s.  Qd.  to  5s.,  and  sugar  4'd.  to  Id. 
per  lb.;  salt,  10s.  per  280  lbs.;  wine  (plain),  5s.  to 
16s.;  brandy,  4s.  6rf.  to  4s.  Orf. ;  and  beer,  \0d.  to  Is. 
per  gallon;  tobacco,  ~i-.d.  to  Is.  2d.  per  lb.;  hay,  £35 
to  £40  per  ton.  All  these  are  highest  in  winter,  and 
are  according  to  the  city  of  Toronto  market  lists. 

Wages  for  Labour. — Domestic,  15s.  to  25s.;  pre- 
dial or  agricultural  (with  board),  27s.  to  50s.,  (with- 
out board),  50s.  to  70s.  per  month ;  trades,  3s.  9d.  to 
6.S.  per  day.  The  difference  of  prices  and  wages  of 
labour  in  Quebec  and  Montreal  with  those  of 
Toronto  are  small. 

The  timber  trade  is  a 
Canada,  and  the  following 
Quebec  may  be  useful : — • 

White  pine,  in  the  raft,  accord-  £ 
ing   to    quality    and    sizes, 
measured  otf     . 

Do.,  in  shipping  order,  do.   . 

Red  pine,  in  the  raft,  32  to  37 
feet  average 

Do.,  new  do.,  37  to  45  do.    . 

Do.,  40  feet  average   in  ship- 
ping order 

Oak,  Lake,  in  the  raft 
„     Kideau,     do. 
„     Inferior 

Elm,  according  to  average,  in 
sliipping  order 

Ash 

Birch  .... 

Tamarack  and  Hackmat.Tc  . 

Staves,  standard,  per  mille  . 
W.  O.  Pun.      . 
„        Red  oak,  do.   . 
„        Barrel      . 

Ash         .         .         . 

Pine  deals,  in  the  raft,  floated, 
fil'St  .... 

Do.,  do.,  seconds 

Do.,  do.,  thirds    . 

Do.,  Bright,  2-3rds  for  2nds  10 

Spruce  deals,  firsts 

Do.,  seconds 

Do.,  thirds 

Handspikes,  in  the  raft 

Do.,  in  small  parcels    . 

Oars,   according  to  specifica- 
tion, per  pair    .         .         .030 

Note. — Parties  in  Britain 
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bear  in  mind,  that 
when  timber  is  sold  in  the  raft,  the  charees  for  ship- 


ping are  from  7*  to  10  per  cent. ;  and  for  dressing, 
allowance  for  culls,  and  butting,  the  expense  at  times 
is  very  great. 

Property  in  Canada. — An  estimate  of 
the  movable  and  immovable  wealth  of 
each  colony,  and  of  the  property  annually 
created  therein,  must  necessarily  afford  an 
indication  of  their  relative  degree  of  impor- 
tance and  progress;  btit  the  ahnost  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  stifScient  accurate  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  renders  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  form  even  an  approximate  calcu- 
lation. 

Property  annually  created. — Nearly  every 
male  adult  in  Canada  is  a  prodticer ;  the 
non-productive  class,  such  as  paupers,  and 
the  ntimber  of  persons  deriving  their  support 
from  professions  or  from  funded  property,  is 
comparatively  very  small.  Taking  the  popu- 
lation of  Eastern  and  Western  Canada  at 
1,500,000,  the  value  of  the  necessaries  and 
luxtirics  required  for  their  annual  support 
cannot  well  be  estimated  at  less  than  one 
shilling  a-day,  or  £18  a-year  for  each  indi- 
vidual,— equal  to  .€.27,000,000  per  annum. 
If  we  estimate  the  amount  of  property 
annually  produced  and  not  consumed, 
btit  added  to  the  movable  or  immovable 
property,  at  sixpence-halfpenny  a  day  for 
each  person,  or  about  £10  per  anntim  = 
£15,000,000,  the  total  value  of  the  pro- 
perty annually  produced  in  Caitada,  accord- 
ing to  this  estimate,  is  £42,000,000.  In 
rotmd  ntimbers  it  may  be  quoted  at  fifty 
million  sterling  per  aitntim. 

Movable  and  Inimovuble  Property  in  East- 
ern and  Western  Canada. — There  are  in 
the  united  province  five  million  acres  of 
cultivated  and  improved  land,  which,  if 
valued  with  their  farm  buildings,  &c.,  at 
£10  per  acre,  give  a  landed  property  of 
£50,000,000;  about  ten  million  acres  of 
occupied  and  assessed  land,  valued  at  £1 
per  acre  =  £10,000,000;  and  at  least  fifty 
million  acres  unoccupied,  but  fit  for  culti\'a- 
tion,  at  5s.  per  acre  =  £12,500,000.  One 
lumdred  thousand  houses  of  all  kinds,  except 
shanties,  at  least  £50  a  house  =  £5,000,000; 
fimiiture,  £20  for  each  house  =  £2,000,000; 
apparel  and  personal  property,  £5  each  per- 
son =  £7,500,000.  Saw  and  grist  mills, 
manufactories,  distilleries,  breweries,  tan- 
neries, factories,  &c.,  about  five  thousand,  at 
£200  each  =  £1,000,000.  Timber  to  the 
value  of  at  least  one  million  sterling,  may 
be  cut  annually  for  the  next  fifty  vears  = 
£50,000,000.  Horses,  250,000,  "at  £10 
each  =  £2,500,000.       Oxen,    milch    cows. 
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and  voiinfj  cattle,  800,000,  at  £  1-  each  = 
£3,2(K),00n.  Sliecp,  1,300,000,  al)oiit  20s. 
each  =  £1,300,000.  Swine,  1,000,000,  at 
10.».  =  £r>00,000.  Ships,  steamers,  boats, 
and  l)argcs,  valued  at  £1,500,000.  Mer- 
chandize, about  £2,500,000.  Capital  in- 
vested in  joint-stock  banks  and  other  public 
companies,  £1,500,000.  Capital  represented 
bv  canals,  wharfs,  docks,  and  slides,  about 
£0,000,000;  roads  and  streets,  £1,500,000; 
forts,  barracks,  militaiy  works,  and  govern- 
ment buildings,  £2,000,000;  chiu-chcs, 
gaols,  hospitals,  nunneries,  and  public  build- 
ings, £2,000,000:  the  whole  gi\ing  a  grand 
total  of  about  £117,500,000,  as  the  estimate 
of  the  value  of  movable  and  immovable 
property  in  the  province  of  Canada. 

These  statements  indicate  the  progress 
which  Canada  has  made;  but  it  has  been 
asserted  that  Canada  and  the  other  British 
possessions  in  North  America  have  evinced 
little  energy  or  marks  of  improvement,  more 
particidarly  when  compared  with  the  United 
States.  A  writer  in  the  Quebec  Gazette  has 
undertaken  to  refute  this  prevailing  idea, 
and  says,  that  "  Facts  and  figures  show  that 
the  progress  of  the  North  American  Col- 
onies of  Great  Britain,  since  1783,  when  the 
United  States  were  finally  separated  from 
the  mother-country,  has  been  nearly  equal, 
all  things  considered,  and,  in  some  respects, 
superior  to  that  of  those  States  in  all  the 
principal  points  to  which  the  political  econ- 
omist looks  for  the  e^ddenees  of  prosperity." 
He  then  proceeds  to  compare  the  progress 
from  178i  to  1836,  in  exports,  imports, 
population,  and  shipping,  thus  : — 


1784. 

Impts. 

Exports. 

Pop. 

Tons. 

Nova  Scotm,  C.  Bre-") 
ton,  and  Prince  Ed-  } 
ward's  Island      .    J 

£ 

£ 

7.5000 

3500 

32000 

12000 

Canada 

500000 

150000 

11.3000 

9.5000 

Newfoundland  . 

80000 

70000 

20000 

20000 

655000 

233500 

155000 

127000 

1836. 

Nova  Scotia 

1245000 

93-5000 

150000 

374000 

Canada 

25SS0OO 

1.3217.50 

1200000 

348000 

Newfoundland  . 

632.576 

8500334 

70000 

98000 

Cape  Bretttn 

SOOOO 

90000 

35000 

70000 

Prince  Kdward  Island 

46000 

90000 

32.500 

23S00 

New  Brunswick 

250000 

700000 

164000 

347000 

5841586 

3987078 

1651500 

1260S00 

UNITED  ST.\TKS. 

17S4    .... 

4250000 

lOOOOOO 

3000000 

500000 

1836    .... 

1620000 

121000000 

15000000 

2000000 

"  Xow,  these  figures  (collected  carefully  from  the 
sources  of  information  mentioned  underneath,*  and 

•  Holmes'  American  Annals:  Lord  Sheffield's  Pam- 
phlet on  American  Trade,  1789;  Tench  Coxe;  Bristid's 
America;  Anderson's  commerce;  Haliburton's  Xova 
Scotia;  Smith's  Canada;  M'Gregor'sColonics  Martin's 


from  others)  show  that  the  increase  of  the  Shipping 
of  the  North  American  Colonies  since  1784  has  been 
nearly  tenfold,  while  that  of  the  United  Slates  has 
been  onlv  fourfold;  that  the  population  of  the'e  Colo- 
nies; 'the  thews  and  sinews'  of  production  and 
enterprise,  has  increa.sed  in  the  same  period  ten-fold, 
while  that  of  the  United  Slates  has  only  increased 
three-fold. 

"  Under  the  head  of  Imports,  it  is  true  that  the 
United  States  have  increased  about  forty-fold,  and  of 
Export.s  more  than  120-fold^while  we  can  only 
count  an  increase  in  the  former  of  about  nine,  and  in 
the  latter  of  about  seventeen  times.  But  compare 
the  ranfje  of  Kxport  and  Import  in  the  one  case  and 
the  other.  From  17.S4,  to  the  present  time,  our 
neighbours  have  had  the  free  range  of  the  world, 
going  and  coming;  while  the  Colonies,  until  com- 
paratively a  very  recent  period,  were  confined  to  the 
trade  with  the  mother-country,  and  with  the  other 
Colonies;  and  even  in  the  West  India  market  they 
had  to  encounter  the  competition  of  the  .\mericans, 
whose  greater  proximity  and  cheaper  outfit  gave 
them  an  advantage.  Again,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  in  1784,  when  the  comparison  begins,  the 
Americans  started  in  the  world  with  double  the 
population — four  times  the  shipping,  six  limes  the 
import  trade,  and  more  than  four  times  the  export 
trade,  than  the  Colonies  then  had;  so  that  the  ratio 
of  increase  was  not  only  greater  at  the  outset,  but 
went  on  increasing  by  a  kind  of  compound  geome- 
trical progression.  And,  lastly,  there  was,  and  is, 
this  important  difference  and  disadvantage  to  our 
North  Amercian  Colonies,  that  their  whole  maritime 
coast  line  presented  but  three  or  four  accessible  ports 
suitable  for  commerce,  and  that  Canada,  the  principal 
Colony,  is  winter-locked  six  months  in  the  year;  while 
the  whole  American  coast,  from  Machias  to  New 
Orleans,  broken  and  indented  with  multiplied  bays, 
harbours,  rivers,  and  inlets,  is  open  at  all  seasons, 
studded  long  since  with  the  populous  seats  of  a  busy 
commerce,  which  had  planted  itself  as  early  as  1784 
in  at  least  ten  of  the  principal  positions  it  now  holds. 

"  These  calculations  of  colonial  statistics  are  so  far 
from  being  exaggerated,  that  they  may  rather  be 
charged  by  some  irith  being  below  the  truth.  It 
is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the  amount  of 
Colonial  exports  and  imports  given  above,  those  of 
Upper  Canada  inland  and  lake  trade  are  not  in- 
cluded, the  materials  of  information  not  being  im- 
mediately accessible. 

"  That  province,  like  New  Brunswick,  has  in  fact 
been  created  out  of  the  wilderness  since  1784, 
(excepting,  always,  a  very  small  French  Acadian 
population  in  remote  corners  of  each  province),  and 
in  no  part  of  the  British  North  .\merican  dominions 
has  the  expansive  power  of  British  enterprise  been 
more  remarkably  shown  than  in  these  two  junior 
provinces."  i 

If  the  writer  had  carried  his  data  down  to 
1848,  he  woidd  have  presented  the  British  i 
North    American  Colonies  in  a  still    more  I 
favourable  comparative  new.    Western  Can-  . 
ada  doubles  its  population  in  about  10  years; 
the  United  States  in  25  years.  i 

Colonial  Dictionary:  Bliss.  Atkinson,  and  Halibur-  ; 
ton's   jiamphlets  on   the  North  American  Colonies; 
Colonial  Population  Returns. 
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Tlie  l^ritish  North  American  colonies  are 
most  favourably  situated  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans,  possess  fisheries, 
mines,  forests,  and  arable  land  of  almost 
incalculable  value,  an  extent  of  continuous 
navigable  waters  such  as  no  other  country 
enjoys,  and  eveiy  element  conducive  to  the 
promotion  of  indi^•idual  wealth  and  happi- 
ness. These  provinces  do  not  yet  contain  a 
population  of  much  more  than  two  million ; 
they  could  maintain  with  ease  fifty  million 
inhabitants;  and  at  the  present  rate  of  in- 
crease of  cent,  per  cent,  every  decade,  that 
number  would  be  attained  in  less  than  50 


Summary. — I  may  perhaps  be  excused 
recapitulating  some  of  the  leading  facts  in 
the  history  of  Canada  which  well  deserve 
serious  consideration,  especially  at  the  pre- 
sent critical  period  in  colonial  policy. 

Since  the  conquest  of  Canada  from  the 
French  in  1759,  England  has  regarded  with 
carefid  solicitude  the  aflairs  of  that  coimtry  : 
her  ablest  men  have  been  selected  as  its 
governors;  civil  and  religious  liberty  has 
been  fully  conferred  upon  the  Canadians,  to 
whom  land  has  been  gi'anted  by  the  Crown 
with  unbounded  liberality  ;  the  funds  of  the 
British  exchequer  have  been  spent  without 
stint  in  the  construction  of  canals,  roads, 
forts,  and  public  works;  and  the  unparalleled 
naval  and  military  power  of  England  em- 
ployed in  preserving  the  colonists  from  hos- 
tile incursions.  For  more  than  50  years  a 
monopoly  was  given  to  the  Canadians  for 
the  sale  of  their  timber  in  the  markets  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  the  vending 
of  their  "  lumber,"  fish,  and  food,  in  the 
British  West  Indian  colonies. 

The  result  of  this  policy,  which  may  with- 
out exaggeration  be  termed  maternal,  has 
been  a  rapid  augmentation  of  indi^^dual  and 
of  prorincial  wealth;  and  an  enormous  in- 
crease of  population,  accompanied  by  a  more 
than  proportionate  augmentation  of  the 
necessaries  and  even  luxuries  of  life.  Now, 
having  received  fi'om  Britain  all  that  a  help- 
less child  needs  from  a  kind  parent,  it  is  for 
the  Canadians  themselves  to  declare  whether 
they  wiU  remain  part  and  parcel  of  the  glo- 
rious empire  which  nurtured  their  infancy, 
fostered  their  more  matured  growth,  and 
made  them  participants  in  every  privilege 
which  England  so  happily  possesses.  Or 
misled  by  demagogues,  intoxicated  by  false 
doctrines,  ungi-ateful  for  past  benefits,  and 
unmindful  of  present  good,  whether  they 


will  repudiate  the  connection  from  which 
they  have  received  such  substantial  advan- 
tages. The  separation  would  be  compara- 
tively of  little  importance  to  England:  she 
rose  triumphant  in  power  after  the  far 
greater  privation  consequent  on  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  of  the  United  Ameri- 
can Colonies  in  1776;  and,  imdcr  Di\-ine 
Providence,  there  was  added  to  her  domin- 
ions in  the  East  a  larger  and  more  useful 
territory  than  she  had  lost  in  the  West. 
The  annexation  of  Canada  to  the  United 
States  republic,  would  but  hasten  the  period 
when  that,  like  all  other  extensive  Conti- 
nental governments,  must,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  disintegrating  principles,  separate  into 
independent  states — a  disunion  which  the 
experience  of  every  age  shews  would  probably 
be  soon  followed  by  rivalry  and  hostility. 

It  would,  also,  be  well  for  those  who 
favour  the  idea  of  separation  to  "  count  the 
cost,"  since,  without  violating  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  common  honesty,  no 
declaration  of  independence  could  be  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Canadians  without  involv- 
ing the  creation  of  a  Canadian  debt  to 
reimburse  the  people  of  England  for  the 
large  sums  which  have  been  expended  from 
the  Home  Exchequer  in  and  for  Canada. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  private  life,  what 
man  would  be  justified  in  repudiating  when 
it  suited  his  convenience  or  caprice  a  con- 
nection formed  when  he  was  struggling  for 
existence,  from  which  he  had  derived  all  the 
advantage,  and  of  which  the  burthens  had 
been  borne  by  his  colleague. 

It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  the 
opinions  concerning  the  expediency  of  sepa- 
ration which  have  been  lately  promulgated 
originate  in  the  factious  agitation  of  a  few 
interested  or  unreflecting  individuals,  and 
do  not  express  the  deliberate  conriction  of 
any  considerable  portion  of  either  the  Eng- 
lish or  French  Canadians. 

But  let  the  present  clamour  arise  from 
what  source  it  may,  its  injurious  effects  are 
beyond  dispute:  and  it  is  impossible  to  close 
the  subject  without  reiterating  the  hope 
that  the  loyalty,  good  sense,  and  appre- 
ciation of  their  true  interests,  which  the 
Canadians  have  heretofore  evinced,  may  be 
speedily  exerted  to  extinguish  the  mischiev- 
ous theories  and  idle  speculations  which 
are  fraught  with  so  much  practical  e\'il 
to  Canada,  by  impeding  commerce,  prevent- 
ing the  flow  of  capital  and  emigTation,  and 
diverting  the  stream  from  the  country  which 
it  would  fertilize  and  adorn. 


BOOK    II.— NOVA    SCOTIA. 


CHAPTER  I— GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION  AND  HISTORY. 


The  pro\-ince  of  Nova  Scotia  is  an  extensive 
peninsula,  connected  with  the  continent  of 
North  America  by  an  isthmus  only  8  miles 
wide.  It  is  situated  between  43°  25'  and 
46°  N.  lat.,  and  61°  and  66°  30'  W.  long. 
On  the  N.E.  and  N.  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Bays  of  Fuudy  and  Chignecto,  the  boundary 
line  which  sepai'ates  it  from  the  county  of 
Westmoreland  in  New  Brunswick,  Bay 
Verte,  and  the  Northumberland  Strait,  which 
divides  it  from  Prince  Edward's  Island ; 
on  the  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  Gut  of  Canso,  which  separates  it  from 
Cape  Breton  Island;  and  on  the  S.  and  W. 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  extreme  length 
fi'om  E.  to  W.  is  stated  by  Bouehette  at 
383  English  miles,  but  this  is  endently  a 
typographical  error,  as  it  cannot  exceed  300, 
and  was  probably  calculated  by  him  at  283. 
Its  breadth  vaiies  greatly ;  between  Chester 
and  Black  Rock  Pier  it  being  about  50  miles, 
and  between  Bristol  Bay  and  the  head  of 
Bay  Verte  104.  The  area  is  stated  by  Hali- 
burton  at  15,617  square  miles,  or  9,994,880 
acres. 

History. — Nova  Scotia  was  probably  first 
visited  by  the  Cabots  iu  their  voyage  of  dis- 
covery in  1497,  but  the  earliest  authentic 
account  we  possess  concerning  its  coloniza- 
tion is  of  the  attempt  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Roche,  who,  by  order  of  Henry  IV.,  sailed 
from  France  in  1598,  with  a  number  of  con- 
victs, forty  of  whom  he  lauded  on  the  smiill 
and  barren  island  of  Sable,  situate  about 
fifty  leagues  to  the  S.E.  of  Cape  Breton, 
about  ten  leagues  in  circumference,  inter- 
spersed with  sand-hills  and  fresh-water 
ponds;  without  any  port,  and  producing 
nothing  but  briars. 

After  cruising  some  time  on  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia,  the  Marquis  was  compelled  by 
sti-ess  of  weather  to  return  to  France,  leav- 
ing on  Sable  Isle  the  forty  unfortunate  con- 
victs who  had  been  lauded  there.  Seven 
years  after,  twelve  only  were  found  alive,  in 
a  most  wretched  and  emaciated  state,  by 


Chetodol,  the  pilot  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Roche,  whom  the  French  king  sent  to  bring 
them  back  to  France. 

Acadia  was  the  name  given  to  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  part  of  the 
State  of  Maine  by  the  French,  and  the  most 
vigorous  essay  on  their  part  for  its  settle- 
ment was  made  in  1604  by  a  private  gentle- 
man, named  De  Monts,  who  obtained  from 
Henry  IV.  the  dominion  of  the  colony  and 
the  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  throughout 
its  whole  extent.  An  account  of  his  expedi- 
tion has  already  been  given  in  the  history 
of  Canada.  The  little  colony  formed  at 
Port  Royal,  now  Annapolis,  was  taken  pos- 
session of  in  1614  by  the  EngUsh  governor 
and  colonists  of  Virginia,  who  claimed  the 
country  by  right  of  the  discoverj-  of  Sebas- 
tian Cabot,  and  considered  the  French 
colonists  of  De  flouts  as  eneroachers  or 
intruders  on  the  charter  granted  to  the  Ply- 
mouth Company,  in  1606,  which  extended 
to  45°  of  N.  lat.;  the  right  of  occupancy 
being  then  considered  invalid,  and  the  doc- 
trine admitted  that  in  the  first  instance 

"  All  a  man  sailed  by  or  saw  was  his  own." 

Eight  years  elapsed  after  the  destruction 
of  the  French  settlements  in  Port  Royal  and 
other  paiis  of  Acadia  before  the  English 
began  to  tliink  of  establishing  themselves  on 
the  peninsida.  In  1621  Sir  William  Alex- 
ander applied  for  and  obtained  from  James  I. 
a  grant  of  the  extensive  eountn,-,  lying  on 
the  E.  side  of  a  line  drawn  in  a  northern 
direction  from  the  river  St.  Croix  to  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  was  named  in 
the  patent  Nova  Scotia. 

About  a  year  after  the  sealing  of  this 
srant.  Sir  William  Alexander  despatched  a 
nimiber  of  emigrants  to  take  possession  of 
the  couutrj-,  who,  after  wintering  at  New- 
foundland, ";UTivcd  iu  the  spring  of  1623  at 
Nova  Scotia,  which  they  foxmd  occupied  by 
the  siurivors  of  the  French  settlers  who  had 
remained    after    the    destruction    of    Port 
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Royal,  to  \rliom  ■(vere  added  emigrants  fi'om 
tlie  St.  Lawrence  and  France ;  under  these 
cii  cumstances  the  adventm-ers  thought  it 
pnidcnt  to  retui-n  to  England,  where  they 
published  most  flattering  reports  of  the 
beauty,  fertility,  and  salubrity  of  the  region 
they  had  so  unsuceessfally  visited.  In  1625 
Charles  I.  confirmed  his  father's  grant  to  Sir 
Wilham  Alexander,  and  created  the  order 
of  Knights  Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia,  whose 
members  were  to  contribute  theii'  aid  to  the 
settlement.  Their  number  was  not  to  ex- 
ceed 150;  they  were  each  to  hold  jm-isdic- 
tion  over  a  tract  extending  three  miles  along 
the  coast,  and  ten  towards  the  interior,  and 
to  receive  in  full  property  16,000  acres  of 
land.  In  retiu-n,  each  was  bound  to  fit  out 
six  men  for  the  colony,  or  to  pay  2,000  merks. 
Pre-eminence  was  to  be  given  them  over  all 
knights  called  equites  aurati,  but  none  of 
them  were  to  be  baronets  of  Nova  Scotia,  or 
of  Scotland,  tiU  they  had  fulfilled  the  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  his  majesty,  and  ob- 
tained a  certificate  of  performance  from  the 
governor  of  the  colony.  The  patents  were 
ratified  in  parliament. 

On  the  war  breaking  out  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  efibrts  were  made  by  Sir 
William  Alexander  and  his  fiiends  to  drive 
the  French  fi-om  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  1628, 
a  squadron  under  Kirtck,  the  famous  French 
refugee,  reduced  the  forts  of  Port  Royal, 
St.  Croix,  and  Pentagort ;  but  the  French 
settlement  of  Cape  Sable  still  held  out,  nor 
did  the  English  obtain  complete  possession 
of  the  country.  Sir  WiUiara  at  length, 
wearied  by  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  his 
endeavours,  and  the  hea^^y  expenses  atten- 
dant on  them,  conveyed  a  large  section  of  his 
territoiy  to  Claude  de  la  Tom-,  a  French 
protestant,  who,  having  been  taken  prisoner 
by  Kii-tck,  and  sent  to  England,  had  been 
there  induced  to  second  Sir  William's  views 
by  introducing  a  pai'ty  of  Scotch  emigrants 
into  Cape  Sable ;  in  this  attempt  and  other 
subsequent  ones  he  was  unsuccessful,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  determined  opposition  of  his 
son,  who  held  the  fort  during  his  absence. 
In  1632  Charles  I.  surrendered  Nova  Scotia 
(as  before  mentioned)  to  Louis  XIII.,  who 
immediately  took  possession  of  it.  At  the 
close  of  the  ci\il  war  in  England,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  contributed  so  much  to  raise 
the  gloiy  of  the  British  name,  sent  out 
Major  Sedgewick  with  an  armed  force,  and 
Nova  Scotia  again  fell  into  the  possession  of 
the  English.  Only  Port  Royal,  however, 
was  retained  by    Sedgewick's   troops;    and 


French  settlers  were  suffered  to  establish 
themselves  in  diflTcrent  parts  of  the  country. 
The  son  and  heir  of  Claude  de  la  Toiir  made 
his  submission  to  the  English,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Thomas  (aftenvards  Sir  Tlio- 
mas)  Temple  and  Wilham  Cromie,  petitioned 
Cromwell  for  a  grant  of  the  principal  part  of 
what  now  composes  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Bruuswick,  in  right  of  the  transfer  made  by 
Sir  William  Alexander.  This  suit  was  suc- 
cessfid.  William  Crowne  Temple  pm-chased 
La  Toil's  share,  re-established  the  different 
settlements,  and  expended  £16,000  in  re- 
pau-ing  the  fortifications;  but  when  the 
colony  was  emerging  from  distress  and 
obscuiity,  it  was  ceded  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Breda  in  1667. 

For  the  following  20  years  the  colony 
enjoyed  repose,  and  some  progi'ess  was  made 
in  estabhshing  fisheries,  and  extending  the 
fur  trade,  but  upon  the  renewal  of  hostilities 
in  1689,  it  was  still  deficient  in  means  of 
defence,  and  Port  Royal  was  easily  taken 
by  Sir  William  Phipps,  with  a  squadron 
from  IMassachusetts.  Phipps,  after  dis- 
mantling the  fortress,  and  bmTiing  some 
other  places,  quitted  the  colony,  without 
learing  any  garrison  beliiud  him.  The 
French,  of  coui'se,  resumed  the  government, 
although  the  English  retained  a  nominal 
possession,  sometimes  fighting  for  a  distiict, 
at  others  ravaging  the  French  settlements ; 
until,  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  ia  1697,  tlie 
colony  was  once  more  restored  to,  or  rather 
left  unmolested  imder  the  dominion  of 
France.  This  peaceful  state  of  things  was 
soon  distm'bed  by  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession  in  1702,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  the  total  subjugation  of  Nova 
Scotia  to  the  British  arms,  vnXh  a  distinct 
assm-ance  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  that  if 
again  conquered  it  shoidd  not  be  restored 
to  France. 

The  first  expedition,  which  consisted  of 
550  men,  was  despatched  under  colonel 
Church,  and  3  years  afterwards  a  force  of 
1,000  soldiers  was  sent  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  the  country ;  but  the  ability 
and  energy  of  Subercase,  the  French  com- 
mander, obliged  the  assailants  twice  to  r;  ise 
the  siege  of  Port  Royal  with  considerable 
loss. 

The  New  Englanders  instead  of  being 
disheartened,  seem  rather  to  have  been 
stimulated  by  these  failures  to  more  vig- 
orous exertion.  After  two  years  of  strenuous 
efi'ort,  with  the  aid  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, an  armament  sailed  from  Boston  Bay 
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on  the  IKth  Sr|)teml)cr,  1710,  under  tlif 
coininand  of  prfncral  Nicholson,  and  arrived 
at  Port  Koyal  on  the  2  Ith.  Suberease  having' 
a  frarnsou  of  only  200  men,  suiTeiidered 
after  a  short  sicf;c,  and  obtained  an  hononr- 
ablc  capitulation,  which  was  si<(ncd  on  the 
2nd  October,  and  is  memorable  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  permanent  annexation  of 
Nova  Seotia  to  the  British  Crown.  In 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  this  deed,  the 
French  troojis  and  jrovcrnor  were  removed 
from  the  colony;  the  name  of  Port  Royal 
was  chan<i:cd  to  Annapolis  in  honour  of 
Queen  Anne,  colonel  Vetch  was  ajjpointcd 
governor,  and  a  council  formed  of  the  prin- 
cipal iidiabitants,  for  the  manafrcment  of 
the  civil  affairs  of  the  province.  The 
French  court  became  sensible  of  the  extent 
of  their  loss,  and  anxious  to  re-conquer  Port 
Royal ;  but  the  state  of  aft'aii-s  in  Europe 
prevented  their  sending  any  considerable 
expedition  for  that  purpose.  Offers  were 
made  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  France,  to 
the  merchants  of  Rochelle,  and  promises  of 
profit  and  reward  held  out,  on  condition  of 
their  forming  an  association  sufficiently 
powerful  to  drive  the  English  from  the 
country;  similar  applications  were  ineffec- 
tually made  to  the  most  opulent  traders  at 
St.  Malo,  Nantes,  and  Bayonne,  but  no  one 
appeared  willing  to  take  charge  of  the  expe- 
dition, or  to  incui-  the  heavy  expenses  it 
would  necessitate.  Vaudi-euil,  the  governor 
of  Canada,  was  lu-ged  to  attempt  the  re- 
covery of  Port  Royal;  but,  although  fully 
sensible  of  its  importance,  he  was  deterred 
by  the  threatened  invasion  of  his  own  conn- 
try.  He  appointed  Bai-on  Castine  to  the 
chief  command  in  Nova  Scotia,  with  in- 
structions to  foster  the  hostile  feelings  of  the 
French  settlers  towai-ds  the  English;  and 
he  wrote  to  the  priests,  urging  them  to  re- 
double their  zeal  in  retaining  the  affections 
of  their  Indian  proselytes.  His  instructions 
were  fidly  carried  out,  and  resulted  in  the 
renewal  of  hostilities,  in  the  midst  of  which 
peace  was  concluded  between  France  and 
England,  on  the  11th  April,  1713. 

By  the  12th  ai-ticle  of  this  treaty,  known 
as  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  all  Nova  Scotia, 
with  its  ancient  boimdaries,  as  also  the  city 
of  Port  Royal,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
same,  were  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  "  in 
such  ample  manner  and  form,  that  the  sub- 
jects of  the  most  Christian  king  shall  be 
hereafter  excluded  from  all  kinds  "of  fishing 
in  the  said  seas,  bays,  and  other  places  on 
the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  that  is  to  say,  on 


those  which  lie  towards  the  E.,  within  30 
leagues,  beginning  from  the  islaiul  com- 
monly called  Sable,  inclusively,  and  thence 
stretcrhing  along  towards  the  S.W." 

In  1714-  general  Nicholson  arrived  as 
governor,  and  proposed  to  the  Acadians 
cither  to  become  subjects  of  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  and  retain  tlieir  possessions, 
with  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  religion  as 
far  as  was  compatible  with  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, or  to  leave  the  eonntiy  within  a  year. 
Tlie  pcoi)le  showed  themselves  equally  re- 
luctant to  acccjjt  either  alternative ;  the 
governor  having  orders  not  to  use  harsh 
measures  towards  them,  knew  not  how  to 
<ict,  and  the  prescribed  time  having  elapsed, 
they^  were  suffered  to  remain,  although  they 
constantly  reftiscd  to  take  the  oath  ot 
allegiance.  In  1719  colonel  Phillips  suc- 
ceedied  to  the  governorship,  and,  at  length, 
a  large  proportion  were  with  difficulty  pre- 
vailed upon  to  take  the  oath.  Although  no 
express  reservation  was  made  in  it,  exempt- 
ing them  from  bearing  arms  against  the 
French,  yet,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
a  promise  of  not  being  required  to  do  so 
was  given  them,  and  they  were  consequently 
known  among  the  other  colonies  as  the 
neutral  French. 

The  male  population  capable  of  bearing 
amis,  amounted  at  this  period  to  about 
4,000  men;  of  these  from  1,200  to  1,300 
were  settled  in  the  capital  and  its  neigh- 
boui'hood,  and  the  rest  were  dispersed  on 
the  several  rivers  of  the  province.  Neither 
rents  nor  taxes  were  exacted  from  them, 
and  they  were  allowed  to  continue  their 
trade  with  France  and  her  dependencies. 
Meanwhile,  the  Indians,  on  being  informed 
that  they  and  thcii-  lands  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  French  to  the  English 
ero^vn,  appealed  to  Vaudrcuil,  who  informed 
them,  that  no  mention  was  made  either  of 
them  or  their  lands  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
and,  although  there  could  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  real  meaning  of  both  parties  in 
forming  that  treaty,  he,  nevertheless,  affected 
to  consider  the  Indians  as  an  independent 
])eople,  and  maintained  among  them  an 
interest  separate  from  the  English,  who 
vainly  endeavoured  to  keep  on  friendly 
terms  \^-ith  them.  In  1720  a  nimierous 
jiarty  of  Indians  plundered  a  large  fishing 
establishment,  which  had  been  erected  by 
the  English  at  Canscau,  and  was  much 
frequented  diu-ing  the  summer  by  traders 
from  Massaehusets,  carrying  off  fish  and 
merchandise  to  the  value  of  £20,000 ;  and 
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in  1723  tliey  captui'ed  at  the  same  place, 
17  sail  of  fishing  vessels,  with  numerous 
prisoners,  9  of  whom  they  put  to  death 
with  deliberate  eruelty :  7  of  these  vessels 
were  afterwards  retaken  with  15  captives, 
and  1,500  quintals  of  fish,  but  not  without  a 
severe  contest  with  the  Indians,  who  lost 
about  30  men  on  board  the  several  prizes. 
They  shortly  aftei"wards  attacked  the  gam- 
son  at  Annapohs,  burned  2  houses  near  the 
fort,  killed  and  scalped  a  sergeant  and 
a  private,  and  took  several  prisoners. 

The  Indians  of  the  western  portion  of 
Nova  Scotia  were  a  part  of  the  gi-cat  Abena- 
qui  nation,  and  the  whole  of  these  people 
acknowledged  the  Baron  Castine,  a  son  of 
the  old  baron  (named  in  the  history  of 
Canada  p.  6),  by  an  Indian  woman,  as  their 
chief  sachem  or  leader.  Pre^-ious  to  the 
aflray  at  Annapolis,  Castine  had  been  cap- 
tui'ed and  imprisoned  at  Boston,  but  had 
been  released,  partly  from  a  dread  of  ex- 
asperating the  Indians  beyond  all  hope  of 
reeoncihation,  and  partly  from  a  difiicidty  of 
considering  him  a  traitor  who  had  never 
acknowledged  himself  a  subject.  The  con- 
tinued hostilities  of  the  Indians  at  length 
obhged  the  English  colonists  to  solicit  the 
aid  of  ^lassachusets,  from  whence  an  expe- 
dition, consisting  of  about  200  men,  was 
sent  in  1724  against  Norridgewoack,  the 
chief  Indian  fort  on  the  Kenebec,  where 
they  sm'prised  the  enemy,  defeated  them 
with  gi'eat  slaughter,  and  put  to  death  le 
Pere  RaUe,  a  catholic  missionary,  who  had 
lived  among  them  40  yeai's.  Judge  Hali- 
bm-ton,  the  talented  historian  of  his  native 
land,  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of 
Ralle,  whose  death  is  stated  by  Charlevoix 
to  have  been  accompanied  by  circumstances 
of  extreme  cruelty,  whereas  Hutchinson 
declares  he  was  killed  by  the  English  in 
self-defence,  when  firing  upon  them,  and 
refusing  either  to  give  or  take  quarter. 
Castine,  who  had  pre\'iously  gone  to  France 
to  take  possession  of  his  paternal  estate, 
determined  on  not  returning  to  the  country, 
and  as  the  destruction  of  Norridgewoack 
was  followed  by  decided  measures,  the 
savages  were  for  a  tune  overawed. 

In  1 744  war  recommenced  between  France 
and  England.  Dc  Quesnal,  governor  of 
Cape  Breton,  immediately  fitted  out  expe- 
ditions, which  took  Canseau,  and  twice 
laid  siege  ineffectually  to  Annapolis.  De 
Quesnal  was  tempted  to  these  proceedings 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  unprepared  state  of 
the  EngUsh  garrisons,  but  he  acted  in  dis- 
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obedience  to  his  instructions,  the  French 
government  having  desii-ed  him  not  to 
attempt  the  captm-e  of  any  post  in  Nova 
Scotia  untd  fiu-ther  orders ;  under  the  well- 
grounded  apprehension  that,  as  Louisburg 
was  also  insufticiently  garrisoned,  the  Eng- 
lish colonists  might  retaliate  by  attempting 
the  reduction  of  that  important  place,  which 
being  well  situated  for  fishing,  had  beer, 
fortified  by  the  French  at  an  expense  of 
£1,200,000,  with  a  \iew  to  make  it  the  bul- 
wark of  their  possessions  in  North  America. 
It  was  siu'rounded  by  a  stone  wall  two 
miles  and  a  half  in  cu'cuit,  and  by  a  ditch  80 
feet  wide.  Shirley,  governor  of  New  Eng- 
land, proposed  to  attack  it,  and  preparations 
were  made  with  great  energy  for  the  dan- 
gerous enterprise,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
troops  (consisting  solely  of  militia  and 
volunteers)  being  increased  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Mr.  Whitfield,  the  famous  dissenting 
minister,  who  furnished  a  motto,  while  a 
chaplain  carried  on  his  shoulder  a  hatchet 
to  demolish  images.  Massachusetts  con- 
tributed 3,200  men,  Connecticut  500,  and 
New  Hampshire  300,  who  embarked  in  a 
number  of  small  vessels,  and  arrived  in 
April,  1745,  at  Canseau.  Here  they  were 
joined  by  commodore  WaiTCU  with  the  fleet 
from  the  "West  India  station,  and  on  the 
30th  April  they  came  in  view  of  Louisburg, 
and  being  wholly  unexpected,  succeeded  in 
easily  effecting  a  lauding.  Their  worst 
labour  was  in  getting  their  cannon  on  shore, 
and  for  a  fortnight  they  sustained  the  toil 
and  danger  of  cb'awing  it  through  a  morass, 
where  they  were  up  to  their  knees  in  mud, 
and  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire.  The  bat- 
teries were  not  completed  until  the  end  of 
jNIay,  and  the  place  was  so  strong  that  the 
besiegers  were  five  times  repulsed,  and  might 
eventually  have  been  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege,  but  for  the  capture  of  the  Vigilant, 
a  line-of-battle  ship  containing  500  men 
and  suppUes,  upon  which  Duchambon  the 
governor,  whose  works  were  considerably 
damaged,  and  his  garrison  disposed  to 
mutiny,  capitulated  on  the  18th  June. 

The"  reduction  of  the  island  of  St.  John 
(now  Prince  Edward),  soon  followed,  and 
l)y  hoisting  the  French  flag  on  the  cap- 
tiu-ed  forts,  two  East  ludiamcn  and  a  South 
Sea  ship,  wjiose  cargoes  were  valued  at 
.€600,000,  were  decoyed  into  them.  The 
news  of  these  events  created  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  conduct  of  both  the  English 
and  PVench  governments.  The  Fi'ench  were 
greatly    alarmed,    and   determined    to  seek 
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witliniit  flolny  tlic  recovery  of  Ciipc  Breton, 
and  tlic  eoiifpiest  of  Nova  Scotia.  Tiicy 
accoriliiiL'ly  fitted  out  a  .squadron  composed 
of  70  sail,  of  which  11  were  shij)s  of  tlic- 
line,  20  frijjatcs,  5  ships  and  botiit)s,  and 
the  rest  tenders  and  transports,  havinj;  on 
i)oard  3,1.50  disciplined  troops.  The  fleet 
sailed  from  Brest  early  in  the  summer  of 
1716,  under  the  command  of  the  Dnke 
D'Anvillc,  an  officer  of  {;reat  ability  and 
experience,  and  passed  unnoticed  a  squa- 
dron under  admiral  ]\Iartin,  which  had  been 
dispatched  by  the  English  to  watch  its 
motions. 

Admiral  Listoeq  left  Portsmouth  in  pur- 
suit of  it,  but  was  several  times  driven  back 
by  contrary  winds;  and  being  compelled  to 
abandon  all  hopes  of  overtaking  the  French 
armament,  the  colonies  were  left  to  their 
own  defences.  The  good  fortune  of  the 
duke,  however,  did  not  continue — his  pas- 
sage was  perilous  and  protracted  beyond 
example,  and  on  reaching  Cliebueto  (now 
Halifax)  4  ships  of  the  line  were  so  shattered 
as  to  be  obliged  to  retiu-n  to  Europe,  while 
3  sent  under  admiral  Conflans  to  the  West 
Indies,  had  tou^ched  at  the  point  of  rendez- 
vous ;  but  not  finding  the  fleet,  had  also  set 
sail  homewai'ds.  D'An\ille,  cruelly  morti- 
fied by  these  disappointments,  died  suddenly 
on  the  foiu'tli  day  after  his  arrival.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  vice-admiral  Dis- 
tournelle,  with  3  or  -i  ships  of  the  line, 
rejoined  the  squadron,  and,  in  a  council  of 
war,  proposed  returning  to  France,  but  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  Monsieur  de  la  Jon- 
quiere,  governor  of  Canada,  who  maintained 
that  their  condition  fully  justified  them  in 
making  an  attem])t  upon  Annapolis,  and  his 
opinion  was  maintained  by  the  majority. 

The  vice-admiral  was  thrown,  by  harass 
and  anxiety,  into  a  fever;  and  becoming 
delirious,  he  imagined  himself  a  prisoner, 
and  ran  himself  through  the  body.  La 
Jonquiere  assumed  the  command,  and  pro- 
cecdtd  against  Annapolis.  In  rounding 
Cape  Sable  they  encomitered  a  fearful  storm, 
by  which  they  were  so  much  dispersed  and 
weakened  that  they  turned  back  and  steered 
for  Europe.  The  complete  failure  of  this 
mighty  armament  was  looked  upon  by  the 
English  colonists  as  a  special  interposition  of 
Providence,  and  celebrated  by  a  general 
thanksgiring.  Still  the  French  persevered. 
Dc  la  Jonquiere,  having  returned  to  France 
■with  the  remnant  of  the  Duke  D'Aurille's 
fleet,  was  immediately  sent  to  Nova  Scotia 
with  38  sail;  but  the  EngUsh  admirals  Anson 


and  Warren  having  started  in  pursuit  of 
them,  a  well  contested  battle  took  place  on 
the  :5rd  of  May,  1747,  winch  ended  in  a 
complete  victory  on  the  part  of  the  I'liglish, 
who  captured  a  French  num-of-war,  4,000 
or  .5,000  pris(mers,  and  6  richly  laden 
Indiamen,  which  were  under  the  convoy  of 
the  French  fleet. 

By  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  1748, 
peace  was  concluded  l)etween  France  and 
England;  and  the  English  colonists,  by  the 
articles  of  this  peace,  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render Cape  Breton  and  Louisburg,  which 
they  had  obtained  with  so  much  skiU  and 
braveiy,  the  British  ministiy  ha\-ing  con- 
sented to  restore  tliem  to  France  on  condi- 
tion of  the  Low  Countries  being  yielded  to 
their  ally,  the  empress-queen  of  Hungary, 
to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 
]\Ieanwhile  Britain  had  become  aware  of  the 
importance  of  Nova  Scotia;  and  the  peace 
having  left  a  gi'cat  many  military  out  of 
employment,  the  idea  was  formed  of  settling 
the  disbanded  troops  in  this  part  of  America. 
This  project  was  warmly  taken  up  by  the 
Earl  of  Halifax,  then  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  Plantations.  Fifty  acres  were 
apportioned  to  every  private,  with  10 
additional  for  each  member  of  his  family; 
a  higher  allowance  was  gi'anted  to  officers  in 
proportion  to  their  rank,  till  it  amounted  to 
600  for  all  above  the  rank  of  captain.  Land 
was  also  offered  to  civil  settlers  according  to 
their  means,  with  the  advantage  of  being 
conveyed  with  their  families  to  the  colony, 
maintained  there  one  year  after  their  arrival, 
supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition  for 
their  defence,  and  with  the  necessary  ma- 
terials for  clearing  their  land,  erecting 
houses,  and  prosecuting  the  fishery,  all  at 
the  expense  of  the  British  government. 
Thus  encouraged,  3,760  adventm-ers  em- 
barked with  their  families,  in  May,  1749, 
and  landed  at  Chcbucto  harbour,  under  the 
commaiul  of  the  honoiu'able  Edward  Com- 
wallis,  who  had  been  appointed  governor, 
and  whose  energy  and  perseverance  con- 
iributed  greatly  to  the  speedy  establishment 
of  the  town  of  Halifax. 

The  Imperial  Parliament  continued  to 
support  the  colony  by  anniial  grants,  which 
in  1755  amounted  to  i"415,584  (see  Hali- 
burton,  p.  142). 

In  spite  of  their  numerous  advantages 
and  military  habits,  the  English  sufferec 
greatly  from  the  desultory  warfare  carried 
on  against  them  by  the  Indians,  who,  though 
they  at  first  made  some  fiiendly  overtures 
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were  soon  induced  by  their  old  allies,  to 
renew  a  system  of  avowed  hostility.  Dis- 
piites  with  the  French  concerning  the 
boundary  line,  fonned  another  fruitful  source 
of  annoyance,  the  French  government  taking 
advantage  of  an  ambiguity  in  the  wording 
of  the  treaties  of  cession,  and  contending 
that  the  British  dominion  extended  only 
over  the  peninsula  separated  from  the  con- 
tinent, by  the  Bays  of  Fundy  and  Chignecto; 
while  the  English  maintained  that  their 
limits  reached  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  consequently  inchided  the 
fine  country  now  called  New  Bruns^vick. 
The  French  settlers  under  the  name  of  neu- 
trals proved  themselves  deser\dng  of  a  veiy 
difterent  appellation,  and  instigated  by  the 
crafty  and  inexcusable  policy  pm-svied  by 
the  French  com-t,  they,  aided  by  the  In- 
dians, kept  the  British  in  constant  alarm, 
till,  in  AprU,  1755,  the  war  recommenced  by 
admiral  Boscawen's  capturing  several  French 
vessels  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  Two 
months  after  lieutenant-colonel  Monckton, 
at  the  head  of  a  force  which  had  been  rapidly 
formed  in  New  York,  invested  a  fort  named 
[  Beau  Sejour,  recently  erected  by  the  French 
I  on  the  narrow  isthmus  which  connects  Nova 
Scotia  with  New  Brunswick^  and  after  four 
days'  bombardment,  obliged  it  to  surrender. 
The  following  day  Monckton  attacked  and 
reduced  another  stronghold,  situated  upon 
the  river  Gaspereaux,  which  runs  into  Bay 
Vert,  and  took  possession  of  a  lai'ge  quantity 
of  provisions  and  stores  of  all  kinds  which 
he  found  there.  Meanwhile  captain  Howe, 
with  his  ships,  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  St.  John,  but  thej'  found  the  French 
had  abandoned  their  post  after  destroying, 
as  far  as  they  had  time,  all  the  fortifications 
they  had  lately  raised.  The  su^ccess  of  this 
expedition  was  so  decided  as  to  secure  the 
temporary  cessation  of  hostilities,  but  the 
local  government  were  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  com'se  to  pursue  with  regard  to  the 
jVcadians,  as  the  French  settlers  were  called, 
whose  numbers  amounted  to  17,000  or 
18,000,  and  who,  there  was  reason  to  fear, 
would  assist  the  French,  shoiUd  they  attempt 
the  invasion  of  the  colony.  The  course  of 
action  the  authorities  at  length  decided  upon 
cannot  be  justified  e\en  by  the  extremely 
difficult  position  in  which  they  were  placed. 
They  assembled  the  Acadians  in  their 
I  respective  settlements,  under  the  pretence  of 
'  making  some  communications  relative  to 
their  welfare,  and  then,  without  previous 
I  notice,  forced  them  on  board  several  vessels 


provided  for  the  purpose,  and  dispersed 
them  through  New  England,  New  York, 
and  Virginia.  The  details  of  these  ai-bitraiy 
proceedings  are  fully  given  by  Judge  Hali- 
burton  in  his  History  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
fully  and  feelingly  commented  upon ;  but  it 
is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  the  parti- 
culars of  this  painful  subject.  Suffice  it  to 
quote  Haliburton's  concluding  sentence. 
"  If  the  Acadians  had  to  lament  that  they 
were  condemned  unheard,  that  their  accusers 
were  also  their  judges,  and  that  their  sen- 
tence was  disproportioned  to  their  offence  ; 
they  had  also  much  reason  to  attribute  their 
misfortunes  to  the  intrigues  of  tlieir  country- 
men in  Canada,  who  seduced  them  from 
their  allegiance  to  a  government  which  was 
disposed  to  extend  to  them  its  protection 
and  regard,  and  instigated  them  to  a  rebel- 
lion, which  it  was  easy  to  foresee  would  end 
in  their  ruin."  INIany  of  these  expelled  and 
deported  settlers,  however,  retm'ned  after 
tlic  peace  of  1763,  and  estaljlished  them- 
selves in  and  about  the  townships  of  Clare, 
Yarmouth,  and  Argyle,  where  their  descen- 
dants now  form  a  large  industrious  and 
useful  part  of  the  population. 

In  1758  a  constitution  was  granted  to 
Nova  Scotia,  consisting  of  a  House  of  Assem- 
bly, a  Legislative  Council,  and  a  governor 
representing  the  British  crown  ;  and  numer- 
ous New  England  immigrants  settled  on  the 
vacant  lands  of  the  unfortunate  Acadians. 
The  capture  of  Louisburg,  in  Cape  Breton, 
from  the  French,  in  1758,  gave  additional 
security  to  the  colony,  which  now  began  to 
improve. 

In  17fil,  the  Indians  for  the  first  time 
entered  into  a  formal  treaty,  to  "Ijury  the 
hatchet,"  and  accept  George  III.,  instead  of 
the  king  formerly  owned  by  them,  as  their 
Great  Father  and  friend.  On  the  accession 
of  George  IV.  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  consequent  election  of  a  new  Hotise 
of  Assembly,  the  number  of  representatives 
was  increased  to  2  f,  namely  2  for  each  of 
the  counties  of  Halifax,  Lunenburg,  Anna- 
polis, and  King's,  4  for  Halifax  township, 
and  2  for  each  of  the  townships  of  Lmien- 
burg,  Annapolis,  Hortou,  Cornwallis,  Fal- 
mouth, and  Liverpool.  By  the  treaty  of 
Paris  in  1762,  France  resigned  all  claims  to 
any  of  her  former  possessions  in  this  part  of 
the  North  American  coatincnt.  In  this 
year  the  to^vnship  of  Londonderry  was 
settled  by  Irish  emigrants,  and  that  of  Ilor- 
ton  by  New  Euglanders. 

In  1784  New  Brunswick  and  Cape  Brctou 
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wrrc  soi)ar;itf(l  into  two  distinct  ffovcmrnpiits, 
but  the  latter  was  suljse(|iieiitly  (in  1819) 
iniiteil  to  Nova  Seotia.  Its  history  and  (hs- 
criplioii  will  be  jriven  in  a  se|)aratc  cliapter. 

Ill  17H7  liis  iiKijesty  erected  the  province 
of  Nova  Scotia  into  a  bishop's  sec,  and  ap- 
pointed Charles  Enfjlish  the  first  bisliop. 
The  arrival  in  the  colony  on  tlic  29th  of 
October,  1 787,  of  his  royal  hifihncss  Prince 
William  Henry  (subsequently  Kiiif;  AVilliam 
IV.),  gave  occasion  for  much  rejoicing.  In 
1798  a  dreadful  storm  and  ^ale  of  wind  at 
Halifax,  destroyed  shipping,  wharfs,  and 
otlinr  property,  of  the  value  of  £100,000. 
On  the  18th  May,  1799,  the  appointment  of 
his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Kent  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces 
in  British  North  America  was  announced, 
and  on  the  12th  Septcm])er,  the  province 
voted  an  address  to  his  royal  liighness, 
who  on  the  5th  Fcbruaiy,  1801,  in  a  public 
despatch,  urged  the  formation  of  a  road 
between  Halifax  and  Qnebec.  From  this 
period  to  1839  there  were  no  leading 
events  worthy  of  record.  The  colonists 
distinguished  themselves  l)y  loyalty  and  in- 
dustry; during  the  American  war  they  raised 
a  militia  for  their  own  defence,  and  during 
the  French  revolutionary  war  they  ehecrfully 
contributed  their  mite  towai'ds  enabhng 
Enghmd  to  subdue  the  anarchists  of  France. 

j\Ir.  Murdoch  remarks  in  his  Life  of  Lord 
Sydtnham  (p.  171),  that  "  in  Nova  Scotia,  as 
in  Upper  Canada,  the  population  had  gi-a- 
dually  outgrown  the  monojioly  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  large  families,  wliich 
seems  to  he  the  almost  necessary  condition 
of  colonies  in  their  infant  state.  There,  as 
in  Upper  Canada,  tlie  popular  branch  of 
the  legislatm-e  chafing  against  the  passive 
resistance  of  the  executive,  had  addi-essed 
the  crown  in  language  which,  under  a  better 
system,  woukl  probably  never  have  been 
heard.  They  had  asked  for  the  removal  of 
their  governor,  and  bad  not  obscurely  hinted 
at  the  stop])age  of  supplies."  On  the  arrival 
of  the  Earl  of  Durham  in  Canada  as  her 
majesty's  high  commissioner  and  governor- 
general  in  1838,  a  deputation,  consisting  of 
Mr.  Johnston,  solicitor-general,  Mr.  Uni- 
ackc,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council, 
Mr.  Young,  member  of  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly, and  ^Ir.  Almon,  banker  and  merchant, 
were  sent  from  Halifax  to  Quebec  by  the 
then  lieutenaait-governor.  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, to  confer  with  the  Earl  of  Durham  on 
the  aflaii-s  of  the  colony. 

These  deputies,  in  conjunction  with  their 


colleagues  from  New  Brunswick  and  Prince 
Edward  Island,  expressed  in  an  address  to 
Lord  Durham,  dated  Quebec,  22nd  Septem- 
ber, ]8.'}8,  their  gratification  at  the  warm 
interest  whieli  the  governor-general  took  in 
the  welfare  of  the  colony  which  they  repre- 
sented, and  their  admiration  of  the  en- 
lightened and  comprehensive  views  of  his 
lordship.  The  JL'irl  of  Durham,  in  his 
despatch  to  Lord  Glenclg,  of  13th  Septem- 
ber, 1838,  stated  Ids  belief  that  tlie  deputies 
from  Halifax  and  Prince  Edward  Island, 
were  all  "  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a 
general  union  of  the  provinces,  as  tlie  most 
likely  measure  to  presen'e  their  connexion 
with  the  Briti.sh  crown;"  and  as  her  ma- 
jesty's high  commissioner,  his  lordship 
stated  in  his  report  to  the  cpiccn,  that  he 
knew  "of  but  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
such  an  union,  and  that  arises  from  the  dis- 
inclination which  some  of  the  lower  pro- 
vinces might  feel  to  the  transference  of 
powers  from  their  present  legislatures  to 
that  of  the  union;" — an  objection  which  he 
supposed  would  arise  principally  from  the 
local  legislatures  not  liking  to  give  up  tlie 
immediate  control  which  they  possessed 
over  their  respective  colonial  revenues.  The 
proposition  was  supported  in  1814  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Kent — (see  History  of  Canada, 
p.  32), — was  iinder  the  consideration  of  the 
Earl  of  Durliam  in  1838,  and  is  now  a 
prominent  topic  of  discussion  in  British 
America  An  association  of  delegates,  call- 
ing itself  the  "  British-American  League," 
has  been  holding  meetings  at  Kingston,  in 
Western  Canada,  and  after  sitting  as  a  con- 
vention for  six  days,  it  issued,  on  31st  July, 
1849,  a  long  address  to  all  the  subjects  of 
the  British  crown  in  North  America.  In 
this  adchess  there  is  no  discussion  respect- 
ing separation  from  Britain;  the  convention, 
consisting  of  a  president,  six  vice-presidents, 
two  secretaries,  a  treasurer,  and  an  executive 
committee  often,  direct  all  the  attention  of 
their  "fellow-countrymen"  to  three  points, 
viz.:  "a  imion  of  all  tlie  British-American 
produces;"  "retrenchment  and  economy  in 
the  public  expenditure;"  and  "a  protection 
to  home  industry."  It  is  declared  in  the 
"address,"  that  by  a  federal  union  of  Nova 
Seotia  and  tlie  other  North  American  colo- 
nies with  Canada,  the  foundations  would 
be  laid  for  "  making  the  country  a  great 
nation  on  a  solid  and  endimng  basis.  Im- 
pressed with  the  weight  of  sueh  a  measure, 
but  uncertain  as  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
sister   colonies,   this    convention    lias    pro- 
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posed  a  conference  with  those  provinces 
by  a  delegation  of  some  of  its  members. 
INIeanwhile  it  recommends  this  great  ques- 
tion to  mature  deliberation.  The  American 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times  observes, 
(16th  AugTist,  1849)  on  this  subject, — "  An 
union  of  all  the  North  American  provinces 
has  been  much  talked  of,  but  as  this  would 
place  the  French  party  in  a  minority,  it 
woidd  of  course,  meet  every  opposition  from 
them." 

The  topic  is  now  under  consideration  in 
Nova  Scotia.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
this  work  to  express  any  party  \\evf  of  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  which  might 
or  might  not  result  from  such  a  contem- 
plated union.  The  Earl  of  Durham,  in  his 
report  to  the  queen,  on  31st  of  January, 
1839,  expresses  fully  his  opinions  on  the 
matter;  and  as  it  is  one  deserving  of 
great  consideration,  not  only  by  all  the 
North  American  Colonies,  but  also  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  by  her  majesty's  gov- 
ernment, by  merchants,  and  other  persons 
ha^nng  commercial,  pecuniaiy,  or  personal  re- 
lations with  British  America,  I  give  the  fol- 
lomng  interesting  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  question  from  the  report  of  his  lordship: 

"While  I  convince  myself  that  such  desirable  ends 
would  be  secured  by  the  legislative  union  of  the  two 
provinces  (Eastern  and  Western,  or  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada),  I  am  inclined  to  go  further,  and  in- 
quire whether  all  these  objects  would  not  more  surely 
be  attained,  by  extending  this  legislative  union  over 
all  the  British  provinces  in  North  America;  and 
whether  the  advantages  which  I  anticipate  for  two  of 
them,  might  not,  and  should  not  in  justice  be  ex- 
tended over  all.  Such  an  union  would  at  once  deci- 
sively settle  the  question  of  races;  it  would  enable  all 
the  provinces  to  co-operate  for  all  common  purposes; 
and,  above  all,  it  would  form  a  great  and  powerful 
people,  possessing  the  means  of  securing  good  and 
responsible  government  for  itself,  and  which,  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  empire,  might  in  some 
measure  counterbalance  the  preponderant  and  in- 
creasing influence  of  the  United  States  on  the 
American  continent.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  a  colo- 
nial legislature  thus  strong  and  self-govi  rning.  would 
desire  to  abandon  the  connection  with  Great  Britain. 
On  the  contrar)-,  I  believe  that  the  practical  relief 
from  undue  interference,  which  would  be  the  result 
of  such  a  change,  would  strengthen  the  present  bond 
of  feelings  and  interests;  and  that  the  connection 
would  only  become  more  durable  and  advantageous, 
by  having  more  of  equalit)',  of  freedom,  and  of  local 
independence.  But  at  any  rate,  our  tiist  duty  is  to 
secure  the  well-being  of  our  colonial  countrymen; 
and  if  in  the  hidden  decrees  of  that  wisdom  by  which 
this  world  is  ruled,  it  is  written,  that  these  countries 
are  not  for  ever  to  remain  portions  of  the  empire,  we 
owe  it  to  our  honour  to  take  good  care,  that,  when 
they  separate  from  us,  they  should  not  be  the  only 
countries  on  the  American  continent  in  which  the 
.Vnglo-Saxon  race  shall  be  found  unfit  to  govern  itself. 


"I  am  in  truth,  so  far  from  believing  that  the  in- 
creased power  and  weight  that  would  be  given  to  these 
colonies  by  union  would  endanger  their  connection 
with  the  empire,  that  I  look  to  it  as  the  only  means 
of  fostering  such  a  national  feeling  throughout  them 
as  would  effectually  counterbalance  whatever  ten- 
dencies may  now  exist  towards  separation.  No  large 
community  of  free  and  intelligent  men  will  long  feel 
contented  with  a  political  system  which  places  them, 
because  it  places  their  country  in  a  position  of  infe- 
riority to  theii-  neighbours.  The  colonist  of  Great 
Britain  is  linked,  it  is  true,  to  a  mighty  empire;  and 
the  glories  of  its  histor)',  the  visible  signs  of  its  pre- 
sent power,  and  the  civilization  of  its  people,  are  cal- 
culated to  raise  and  gratify  his  national  pride.  But 
he  feels,  also,  that  his  link  to  that  empire  is  one  of 
remote  dependence;  he  catches  but  passing  and  in- 
adequate glimpses  of  its  power  and  prosperity;  he 
knows  that  in  its  government  he  and  his  own 
countrymen  have  no  voice.  "\ATiile  his  neighbour 
on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier  assumes  impor- 
tance from  the  notion  that  his  vote  exercises  some  in- 
fluence on  the  councils,  and  that  he  himself  has  some 
share  in  the  onward  progress  of  a  mighty  nation,  the 
colonist  feels  the  deadening  influence  of  the  narrow 
and  subordinate  community  to  which  he  belongs. 
In  his  o\ni  and  in  the  surrounding  colonies,  he  finds 
petty  objects  occtipying  petty,  stationary,  and  divided 
societies  ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  chances  of  an  un- 
certain and  tardy  communication  bring  intelligence 
of  what  has  passed  a  month  before  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  that  he  is  reminded  of  the  empire 
with  which  he  is  connected.  But  the  influence  of  the 
United  States  sun-ounds  him  on  every  side,  and  is  for 
ever  present.  It  extends  itself  as  population  aug- 
ments and  intercourse  increases;  it  penetrates  every 
portion  of  the  continent  into  which  the  restless  spirit 
of  American  speculation  impels  the  settler  or  the 
trader ;  it  is  felt  in  all  the  transactions  of  commerce, 
from  the  important  o])erations  of  the  monetary  system 
down  to  the  minor  details  of  ordinarv'  traflic;  it 
stamps,  on  all  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  sur- 
rounding counti'ies,  the  common  characteristics  of  the 
thougRts,  feelings,  and  customs  of  the  American 
people.  Such  is  necessarily  the  influence  which 
a  great  nation  exercises  on  the  small  communities 
which  surround  it.  Its  thoughts  and  manners  sub- 
jugate them,  even  when  nominally  independent  of  its 
authority.  If  we  wish  to  prevent  the  extension  of 
this  influence,  it  can  only  be  done  by  raising  up  for 
the  North  American  colonist  some  nationality  of  his 
own;  by  elevating  these  small  and  unimportant  com- 
munities into  a  society  having  some  objects  of  a 
national  importance;  and  by  thus  giving  their  inhab- 
itants a  country  which  they  will  be  unwilling  to  see 
absorbed  even  into  one  more  powerful. 

"While  I  believe  that  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  government,  and  of  an  effectual 
union  between  the  different  provinces,  would  produce 
this  important  eftect  on  the  general  feelings  of  their 
inhabitants,  I  am  inclined  to  attach  very  great  im- 
portance to  the  influence  which  it  would  have  in 
giving  greater  scope  and  satisfaction  to  the  legitimate 
ambition  of  the  most  active  and  prominent  persons  to 
be  found  in  them.  As  long  as  personal  ambition 
is  inherent  in  human  nature,  and  as  long  as  the 
morality  of  every  free  and  civilized  community  en- 
courages its  asi)irations,  it  is  one  great  business  of  a 
wise  government  to  provide  for  its  legitimate  de- 
velopment. If,  as  it  is  commonly  asserted,  the 
disorders  of  these  Colonies  have,  in  great  measure 
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bei'n  fomentrd  by  the  infliifiice  of  desiffninp  and 
aml)ilioiis  imlividuuls,  tliis  evil  will  best  be  remedied 
bv  nllo«  iiif;  Kiicb  a  scope  for  the  desires  of  such  men 
ns  shall  direct  their  ambition  into  the  legitimate 
chance  of  furthering,  and  not  of  thwarting,  their 
government.  My  creating  high  ])rizes  in  a  general 
and  responsible  government,  we  shall  immediately 
afford  the  means  of  pacifying  the  turbulent  ambitions, 
and  of  employing  m  worthy  and  noble  occupations 
the  talents  which  now  are  only  exerted  to  foment 
disorder.  We  must  remove  from  these  Colonies  the 
cause  to  which  the  sagacity  of  Adam  Smith  traced 
the  alienation  of  the  provinces  which  now  form  the 
United  States:  we  must  provide  some  scope  for  what 
he  calls  'the  importance'  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
colony,  beyond  what  he  forcibly  terms  the  present 
'petty  prizes  of  the  paltry  raffle  of  colonial  faction.' 
A  general  legislative  union  would  elevate  and  gratify 
the  hopes  of  aide  and  aspiring  men.  They  would  no 
longer  look  with  envy  and  wonder  at  the  great  arena 
of  the  bordering  federation,  but  see  the  means  of 
satisfying  every  legitimate  ambition  in  the  high 
offices  of  the  judicature  and  executive  government  of 
their  own  union. 

"Nor  would  an  union  of  the  various  provinces  be 
less  advantageous  in  facilitating  a  co-operation  for 
various  common  purposes,  of  which  the  want  is  now 
very  seriously  felt.  "There  is  hardly  a  department  of 
the  business  of  government  which  does  not  require, 
or  would  not  be  better  performed,  by  being  carried 
on  under  the  superintendence  of  a  general  govern- 
ment: and  when  we  consider  the  political  and  com- 
mercial interests  that  are  common  to  these  provinces, 
it  appears  difficult  to  account  for  their  having  ever 
been  divided  into  separate  governments,  since  they 
have  all  been  portions  of  the  same  empire,  subject  to 
the  same  crown,  governed  by  nearly  the  same  laws 
and  constitutional  customs,  inhabited,  with  one  ex- 
ception, by  the  same  race,  contiguous  and  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  each  other,  and  bounded  along  their 
whole  frontier  by  the  territories  of  the  same  powerful 
and  rival  state.  It  would  appear  that  every  motive 
that  has  induced  the  union  of  various  jirovinces  into 
a  single  state,  exists  for  the  consolidation  of-  these 
colonies  under  a  common  legislature  and  executive. 
They  have  the  same  common  relation  to  the  mother 
country ;  the  same  relation  to  foreign  nations.  'SMien 
one  is  at  war,  the  others  are  at  war;  and  the  hos- 
tilities that  are  caused  by  an  attack  on  one,  nmst 
seriously  compromise  the  welfare  of  the  rest.  Thus 
the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  State  of 
Maine,  ajipears  immediately  to  involve  the  interests 
of  none  of  these  colonies,  except  New  Brunswick  or 
Lower  Canada,  to  one  of  which  the  territory  claimed 
by  us  must  belong.  But  if  a  war  wore  to  commence 
on  this  ground,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  American 
government  would  select  Upper  Canada  as  the  most 
vulnerable,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  the  easiest  point  of 
attack.  A  dispute  respecting  the  fisheries  of  Nova 
Scotia  would  involve  precisely  the  same  consequences. 
An  union  for  common  defence  against  foreign  ene- 
mies is  the  natural  bond  of  connection  that  holds 
together  the  great  communities  of  the  world;  and 
between  no  parts  of  any  kingdom  or  state  is  the 
necessity  for  such  an  union  more  obvious  than  be- 
tween the  whole  of  these  colonies. 

"Their  internal  relations  furnish  quite  as  strong 
motives  for  union.  The  Post-office  is  at  the  present 
moment  under  the  management  of  the  same  imperial 
establishment.  If,  in  compUance  with  the  reasonable 
demands  of  the  Colonies,  the  regulation  of  a  matter 


so  entirely  of  internal  concern,  and  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  it,  were  i)laced  under  the  control  of  the 
j)rovincial  legislatures,  it  would  still  be  advisable  that 
the  management  of  the  Post-office  throughout  the 
whole  of  British  North  America  should  be  conducted 
by  one  general  establishment.  In  the  Fame  way,  so 
great  is  the  influence  on  the  other  i)rovince8  of  the 
arrangements  adopted  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of 
public  lands  and  colonization  in  any  one,  that  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  this  department  of  govern- 
ment should  be  conducted  on  one  system,  and  by  one 
authority.  The  necessity  of  common  fiscal  regula- 
tions is  strongly  felt  by  all  the  colonies;  and  a  com- 
mon custom-house  establishment  would  relieve  them 
from  the  hindrances  to  their  trade,  caused  by  the 
duties  now  levied  on  all  commercial  intercourse 
between  them.  The  monetary  and  banking  system 
of  all  is  subject  to  the  same  influences,  and  ought  to 
be  regulated  by  the  same  laws.  The  establishment 
of  a  common  colonial  currency  is  very  generally 
desired.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  department  of  gov- 
ernment that  would  not  greatly  gain,  both  in  eco- 
nomy and  efficiency,  bv  being  placed  under  a  common 
management.  I  should  not  propose,  at  first,  to  alter 
the  existing  public  establishments  of  the  different 
provinces,  because  the  necessary  changes  had  better 
be  left  to  be  made  by  the  united  government:  and 
the  judicial  establishments  should  certainly  not  be 
disturbed  until  the  future  legislature  shall  provide 
for  their  reconstruction  on  an  uniform  and  permanent 
footing.  But  even  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
an  union  would  immediately  suj)ply  a  remedy  for  one 
of  the  most  serious  wants  under  which  all  the  pro- 
vinces labour,  by  facilitating  the  formation  of  a  gene- 
ral appellate  tribunal  for  all  the  North  American 
colonies. 

"  But  the  interests  which  are  already  in  common 
between  all  these  provinces  are  small  in  comparison 
with  those  which  the  consequences  of  such  an  union 
might,  and  I  think  I  may  say  assuredly  would,  call 
into  existence;  and  the  great  discoveries  of  modern 
art,  which  have,  throughout  the  world,  and  nowhere 
more  than  in  America,  entirely  altered  the  character 
and  the  channels  of  communicatin  between  distant 
countries,  will  bring  all  the  North  American  colonies 
into  constant  and  speedy  intercourse  with  each  other. 
The  success  of  the  great  experiment  of  steam  naviga- 
tion across  the  Atlantic,  opens  a  prospect  of  a  speedy 
communication  with  Europe,  which  will  materially 
afl'ect  the  future  state  of  all  these  provinces.  In  a 
despatch  which  anived  in  Canada  after  my  departure, 
the  Secretary  of  State  informed  me  of  the  determina- 
tion of  your  Majesty's  government  to  establish  a 
steam  communication  between  Great  Britain  and 
Halifax;  and  instructed  me  to  turn  my  attention  to 
the  formation  of  a  road  between  that  port  and  Quebec. 
It  would,  indeed,  have  given  me  sincere  satisfaction, 
had  I  remained  in  the  province,  to  promote,  by  any 
means  in  my  power,  so  highly  desirable  an  object; 
and  the  removal  of  the  usual  restrictions  on  my 
authority  as  governor-general,  having  given  me  the 
means  of  effectually  acting  in  concert  with  the  various 
provincial  governments,  I  might  have  been  able  to 
make  some  progress  in  the  work.  But  I  cannot  point 
out  more  strikingly  the  evils  of  the  present  want  of 
a  general  government  for  these  provinces,  than  by 
adverting  to  the  difficulty  which  woxdd  practically 
occur,  under  the  previous  and  present  arrangements 
of  both  executive  and  legislative  authorities  in  the 
various  provinces,  in  attempting  to  carry  such  a  plan 
into  effect.     For  the  various  colonies  have  no  more 
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means  of  concerting;  such  common  works  with  each 
othur,  than  with  the  neighbouring  states  of  the  union. 
Tliey  stand  to  one  another  in  the  position  of  foreign 
states,  and  of  foreign  states  without  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. The  governors  may  correspond  with  each 
other:  the  legislatures  may  enact  laws,  carrying  the 
common  purposes  into  etTect  in  their  respeelive  juris- 
dictions; but  there  is  no  means  by  which  the  various 
details  may  speedily  and  satisfactorily  be  settled  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  different  parties.  And,  in  this 
instance,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  communica- 
tion and  the  final  settlement  would  have  to  be  made 
between,  not  two,  but  several  of  the  provinces.  The 
road  would  run  through  three  of  them;  and  Upper 
Canada,  into  which  it  would  not  enter,  would,  in  fact, 
be  more  interested  in  the  completion  of  such  a  work 
than  any  even  of  the  provinces  through  which  it 
would  pass.  The  colonies,  indeed,  have  no  common 
centi-e  in  which  the  arrangement  could  be  made, 
except  in  the  Colonial  Office  at  home;  and  the  details 
of  such  a  plan  would  have  to  be  discussed  just  where 
the  interests  of  all  parties  would  have  the  least  means 
of  being  fairly  and  fully  represented,  and  where  the 
minute  local  knowledge  necessary  for  such  a  matter 
would  be  least  likely  to  be  found. 

"  The  completion  of  any  satisfactory  communica- 
tion between  Halifax  and  Quebec,  would,  in  fact, 
produce  relations  between  these  provinces,  that  would 
render  a  general  union  absolutely  necessary. 

"With  respect  to  the  two  small  colonies  of  Prince 
Edward's  Island  and  Newfoundland,  I  am  of  o])inion, 
tliat  not  only  would  most  of  the  reasons  which  I  have 
given  for  an  union  of  the  others,  apply  to  them,  but 
that  their  smalhiess  makes  it  absolutely  necessary,  as 
the  only  means  of  securing  any  proper  attention  to 
theu-  interests,  and  investing  them  with  that  con- 
sideration, the  deficiency  of  which  they  have  so  much 
reason  to  lament  in  all  the  disputes  which  yearly 
occur  between  them  and  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  with  regard  to  the  encroachments  made  by 
the  latter  on  their  coasts  and  fisheries." 

When  her  majesty's  government  sent  Mr. 
P.  Thomson,  in  1840,  to  effect  an  luiion 
betveeen  the  two  Canadas,  he  was  instructed 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  affairs  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  a  full  discretion  was  left  to  him 
as  governor-general,  respecting  any  mea- 
sures he  might  recommend.  The  circular 
letter  of  Lord  John  Russell,  of  16th  Octo- 
ber, 1839  (see  History  of  Canada,  p.  38), 
relating  to  the  tenure  of  offices  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  crown,  was  commnnicated  by 
the  lieutenant-governor,  su-  Colin  Campbell, 
to  the  Nova  Scotia  House  of  Assembly,  and 
eagerly  hailed  as  a  recognition  of  their  claims 
for  responsible  government,  and  as  impos- 
ing henceforth  on  the  lieutenant-governor  the 
obligation  of  dismissiug  or  remodelling  his 
council  whenever  it  ceased  to  enjoy  the  con- 
fidence of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
The  House  of  Assembly,  therefore,  on  5th 
February,  1849,  by  a  majority  of  30  to  12, 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  and  forwarded 
them  to  the  lieutenant-governor,  who  de- 
clined to  adopt  a  policy  which  he  considered 


would  be  a  fimdamental  change  in  the  colo- 
nial constitution.  The  follomug  is  a  copy  oi 
the  adch-ess  of  the  House  of  Assembly: — 

"  To  his  Excellency  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,    Lieutenant-Governor   and  Comman- 
der-in-Chief in  and  over  Her  Majesty's  province 
of  JVova  Scotia  and  its  dependencies,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
"  The  humble  Address  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  General  Assembly. 

"  May  it  ])lease  your  Excellency, 

"We,  Her  Majesty's  dutifid  and  loyal  subjects,  the 
representatives  of  Her  Majesty's  loyal  people  of  Nova 
Scotia,  having,  under  a  solemn  sense  of  duty,  passed 
the  annexed  I'esolutions,  beg  leave  to  recommend 
them  to  your  Excellency's  favourable  consideration. 

"  In  the  House  of  Assembly,  5th  Februarv,  1840. 

"  Mr.  Clements,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  whole  house  on  the  general  state  of  the  province, 
reported  the  following  resolutions: — 

"  Hosolred, — 1.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Com- 
mittee that  for  many  years  the  best  interests  of  this 
province  have  been  jeopardized,  and  its  progress 
retarded,  by  the  want  of  harmony  between  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  Government,  and  the  absence 
of  that  cordial  co-operation  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  and  those  who  conducted  the  local 
administration,  which,  in  the  view  of  this  Committee, 
is  highly  desirable,  if  not  indispensable,  in  every 
British  colony  to  which  a  constitution  modelled  after 
that  of  the  mother  country  has  been  granted  by  the 
Crown. 

"  Resolved, — 2.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Com- 
mittee that  in  the  course  of  the  struggle  which  since 
1837  the  House  of  Assembly  has  maintained,  with  a 
view  to  reduce  the  expenses,  improve  the  institutions, 
and  purify  the  administration  of  the  country,  it  has 
been  met  at  every  step  by  an  influence  wliich,  while 
it  was  beyond  the  control  of  the  Assembly,  has 
melded  the  whole  power  and  patronage  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  baffle  its  efforts,  and  thwart  the  wise  and 
benevolent  policy  avowed  by  Her  Majesty's  ministers. 

"  Resolved, — 3.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Com- 
mittee that  in  approaching  many  of  the  important 
questions  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  present  session,  the 
House  of  Assembly  feels  embarrassment  and  diffi- 
culty which  it  would  be  unwise  to  conceal  either  from 
the  Government  or  the  country  at  large;  and  that  it 
can  anticipate  no  satisfactory  settlement  of  those 
questions  until  the  Executive  Council  is  so  remodelled 
as  to  secure  to  the  House  of  Assembly  the  aid  of  the 
local  Administration  in  carrying  out  the  views  of  the 
Assembly,  ajid  in  facilitating  any  negotiation  which 
it  may  be  necessary  to  conduct  with  Her  Majesty's 
Government. 

'^Resolved,  therefore,  4.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  that  the  House  of  Assembly,  after  mature 
and  calm  deliberation,  weary  of  seeing  the  revenues 
of  the  country  and  the  time  of  its  representatives 
wasted,  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  misrepresented  to 
the  Sovereign,  and  the  gracious  boons  of  the  Sove- 
reign marred  in  the  transmission  to  the  ])eople,  do 
now  solemnly  declare  that  the  Exec\itive  Council,  as 
at  present  constituted,  does  not  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  Commons." 

On  the  9th  of  July,  1810,  the  governor- 
general  arrived  from  Quebec  at  Halifax, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the 
queen,  temporarily  assumed  the  governracnf 
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of  the  colony  ;  of  wliich  the  lieiitonftTit-frov- 
eriiorsliip  was  uy  the  hands  of  Sir  Colin 
Canii)l)('ll. 

On  the  27th  of  .Tnly,  the  governor-general 
recommended  to  Lord  John  Russell,  then 
her  majesty's  Secretarj'  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  certain  changes  in  the  Legislative 
and  Executive  Conneils  of  the  province;  he 
considered  that  the  Exccntive  Council  was 
composed  in  a  way  which,  whilst  it  created 
dissatisfaction,  afforded  the  government  no 
assistance  or  strength  whatsoever ;  that 
the  queen  did  not  derive  from  her  offi- 
cers that  aid  in  the  management  of  puh- 
lic  affairs  in  the  legislature,  which  was 
ahsolutely  indispensahle  for  them  in  the 
management  of  a  colony,  and  that  as  a 
necessary  result  the  government  did  not  and 
could  not  perform  one  of  its  first  duties, 
namely,  to  propose  and  suhmit  to  the 
colonial  legislature,  with  the  full  weight  of  its 
authority,  whatever  measures  might  appear 
requisite  for  the  good  government  of  the 
province,  the  very  consideration  of  which 
would  divert  the  minds  of  active  and  ambi- 
tious men  from  the  agitation  of  abstract 
points  of  government.  The  principle  recom- 
mended by  the  governor-general,  Mas  that 
the  Executive  Council  should  comprise  only 
the  leading  official  servants  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  a  few  of  the  most  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  of  the 
House  of  Assem])ly,  but  especially  of  the 
latter.  Next,  that' the  law  officer's  of  the 
crown,  and  any  other  public  servants  whose 
services  it  might  be  desirable  to  obtain, 
should  be  required,  when  necessary,  to  be- 
come members  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
as  well  as  of  the  Executive  Council,  in  order 
to  afford  their  assistance  there;  and  that 
their  whole  undiWdcd  time  and  talents 
should  be  at  the  disposal  of  government. 
In  the  Legislative  Council  it  was  proposed 
to  make  additions  from  the  popular  party  in 
order  to  remove  the  imputation  of  an  exclu- 
sive character ;  and  by  such  modifications  it 
was  hoped  to  bring  the  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative Councils  into  more  liarmony  with  the 
general  opinions  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
or  popular  branch  of  the  legislature.  By  cii- 
rection  of  Lord  John  Russell  these  reforms 
were  eaiTicd  into  effect,  under  the  admiuis- 
tration  of  Lord  Falkland,  who  had  been  ap- 


pointed to  succeed  Sir  C.  Campbell ;  since 
tliat  time  the  jirovincc  ha»  been  free  from 
internal  dissension,  and  although  such 
changes  were  opposed  by  some,  they  have 
undoubtedly  been  .satisfactory  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  colonists,  and  by  a  prompt 
compliance  with  reasonable  requests,  dis- 
turbances which  no  subsequent  concessions 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  allay,  have 
been  avoided.  Viscount  Falkland  received 
great  credit  for  the  judicious  manner  in 
which  he  effected  the  important  change  in 
the  colonial  government.  Lord  Sydenham 
(Mr.  P.  Thomp.son),  in  a  letter  dated  Mon- 
treal, 12th  of  May,  1811,  to  Lord  Falkland 
(who  is  now  governor  of  Bombay),  says, — 
"  I  have  watched  your  proceedings  with  great 
anxiety,  and  am  much  gratified  at  the  re- 
sult. I  think  it  in  the  highest  degree  credi- 
table to  your  tact  and  judgment.  I  enter 
completely  into  the  difficulties  of  which  you 
speak,  in  cari-ying  out  improvements  not- 
withstanding your  govtrnmenial  majority,  as 
they  tcnn  that  sort  of  thing  in  France.  It 
is  the  misfortune  of  all  popular  governments 
in  our  colonics,  the  people  are  made  legisla- 
tors before  they  have  either  intelligence  or 
education  to  know  how  to  set  about  their 
work ;  and,  as  under  such  circumstances, 
selfishuess  and  preference  of  their  little  local 
jobs,  to  any  %'icws  of  general  advantage,  must 
prevail  amongst  them,  the  progress  of  prac- 
tical improvement  cannot  but  be  slow.  But 
do  not  despaii-,  you  have  certainly  no  grounds 
whatever  to  do  so,  for  you  have  achieved  a 
vast  deal  even  in  this  your  first  session." 
The  fm-thcr  histoiy  of  the  pro\-ince  does  not 
present  any  facts  worthy  of  detail.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  English  governors : — 


174fl.  lion.  E.  Comwallis. 
17-52.  P.  Hnpson. 
1754.  C.  Lawrence. 
17ofi.  R.Mnucton. 
1760.  J.  Belcher. 
17W.  M.  Wilmnt. 
1766.  M.  Franklin. 

Lord  \V.  Cnnipbell. 

1772.  M.  Frnnldiu. 

Lord  W.  CampbeU. 

1773.  F.  Lescre. 

M.  FraiikKn. 

1776.  M.  .Vrbuthnott. 
1778.  R.  lluu'hes. 

1781.  Sir  K.  S.  Hammond. 

1782.  J.  Parr. 

Sir  -\.  S.  Hammond. 

1783.  E.  Fanning. 
179L  R.  Bulkcly. 
1792.  J.  Wentworth. 


1808.  Sir  G.  PrcTOSt. 

A.Croke. 

1809.  Sir  G.  Prevost. 
1811.  Sir  J.  Sherbroiikc. 
1811.  Gen.  Darrock. 
ISll.  .Sir  J.  Shcrbrookc. 
1816.  Gen.  Smrth. 
1816.  Earl  ofrtalhousic. 

1818.  il.  Wallace. 

1819.  Lord  Dalhousie. 

1820.  Sir  J.  Kempt. 
1824.  M.  Wallace. 
lS2o.  Sir  J.  Kempt. 

M.AVallace. 

Sir  J.  Kempt. 

1S2S.  M.  Wallace. 

Sir  P.  Maitland. 

IS.'M.  Sir  C.  Campbell. 
18-10.  Lord  Falkland. 
1846.  Sir  John  Harvey. 
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